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ears ago the journals of the 
were laughing at a person ther shore 
called ** The Capital Mover.” crossed They 
one T. U. Reavis. Caricatures coal, vielded them by 
ide of Reavis in which he was) about, and all are more 
as carrying the Capitol at) in smoke. While the 
ton on his baek. with various the Eastern sea-board we have 
the public buildings under cities of the plain, artificers in 
ind striking out boldly for St. brass and every useful we 
He had discovered that that place forth Vapors as if they mouth 
re ographical centre of the coun plreces of some fiery subterranean activity 
future centre of its population, But it is with St. Louis that we are to 
it was to be the future great city deal lL have seen it at SeaSOnS 
orld. This being the case, he de- and from many points of view, but from 
ive the seat of government also no other ean it be called so impressive as 


thither without further delay. from the great bridge, of steel tubulararch 
Capital-Mover did not succeed in es, which forms the approach to it over the 
ens, and meanwhile the new War Mississippi, on a Winter day When the 


Departments and other costly river has moving ice in it. The bridge 
nents have more firmly anchored comple te is a mile anda quarter long, and 
rnment to Washington than ever; the part over the water about 
does not prevent >t Louis from a mile, which livided int 
ast and imposing city on its own spans. The cost, it may pass 
without the aid of any such fae- ing, was some $10,000,001 ‘all way 
resource, The title of **The Fu ears run within, and afterward through a 
Great City of the World,” usually tunnel a mile in length, under the city 


ted to** The Future Great,” given which terminates at the Union Depot, 


1) deMsion, in these discussions, Horse-car lines, vehicles, and pecdest 


Lriahis 
c, and is quite generally recog pass on the spacious top Stand here and 


look off The wide and turbid thood, com 


ers on the Eastern sea-board find ing resistlessly on around 


it ( ve 
to comprehend the great West spires with a sense of majesty and dread 

ich the far West, of which they Some ferry-boats with larg 
me wild and fanciful ideas, but the push through the broken 


West, which presents a cultivated clear tracks like roads behind them 
nd a thiekly populous civilization het ed vapors 
irown. Getupona railway train, but a hand’s-breadth in any direction 
me a thousand miles across » few featur ilv of the lif 
to the Mississippi River. nuous miles of river-front 
ith cities all alone its course. The ppear The sun strikes witha vrilealn on 
OHeS, i obedience toa law plain a bit f l-bar on. the Opposite shore, 
peration, are on the western bank nerging mysteriously from the smoke, 


ive had their starting polit as de- f it were only now that the chaos 


supple s for people who were mo' beginning to give place to physi il ordet 
ther on, and as depots of supplies it The CiLS Itsel is barely Visible Q)t all 


wecordi iw to Act of 
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red Congress, in the year 1884, by Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the is oe 
n rton 


the vast agglomeration of dwellings and 
industries which constitutes it what it is. 


no more than a dome or two, or the out 
lines of a shot-tower oran elevator, looms 
out vacuely Ora row of red briek chim 


neys of achemieal works in the foreeround 


makes a spot of coloramid murky w reaths, 


fo which ther own belehines are every 


moment adding 


In summer the bridge is a 
place, and the te mperature of a St. Louis 


Summer is such that breathing place Is 


much needed In the summer nights loy 
ers and others come out upon it. and sit 
on seats convenlently left at severa] points 
along its extent, and look down Upon a 


much tamer and shallower rive rthan that 
deseril 


But 


tha we have 


red 


now for the eityv itself Let us as 


entered it It seems 


adavboreak as 


ve sit in the lobby 


of our hotel this dark 


the d 


morning, yet a 


il shows that it is already 


ten o'clock It is time to be moving 


Up into some hi 


point 
‘the Court-house, for a gen 

whole Ah, except upon 
extremely rare occasion, that is usc 
oO expect The photograph rs take 


] 
heir pictures on Sundays, when the chim 


nevs have stopped streaming for the time 
ne, and then some partial prospects 

» be had but. as a rule, St Louis 

is sible as London When it is 
old and as large it is likely to be at least 


as sooty. These Western Cities « 
tainted breath, stifle themselves 
fumes of their own prosperity I 
be philanthropists abroad, it wo 
that they could aid them by no ot 
sible boon so much as by that 

ing the problem how the Wast 
of decomposition of the bitum 
mav be carried off, or prevented f) 
Not that the inhabitants thi 
object to it, more than in Tond 
dear no! 


Ing 


They are rather prow 
they are of the clouded water of 
SISSIPpl set upon the table to avi 
have theories of the benetit to}; 
of the one and the other 

No, St De 
detail. The essential things in Ame 
cities whieh distineuish them 


Louis has rot to 


another, since they have so many 
In common, are matters of local sit 
As at Chieago it is the lake and 

and at Cincinnati the mountainous | 


at St. Louis it is the river and its 
life which vive the distinetive for 
color to the place. 
with 


This wat 
miles of com 
frontage, margined with boats. am 
ing with mills and foundries 


borne in mind as the basis of al 


its eighteen 


srown up beside it 

A good share of the way is } 
with the levee—a very wide spac 
slop 
acis Of a fort, which the rivé 


Belgian pavement, and 
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THE LEVE! 
as th 
eral 
less 


ts attacks 
city. This 
rves for the 
and tem 
storage of an 
je bulk of 
every kind. 
no regu 
but landing-stages instead, 
by chains, so as to rise and fall 
ie water, and reached by small 


es But of the river more anon: the 
er naturally plunges first into the 


fthetown. Fourth Street may be 
ts Broadway, or Upper Broadway, 
lto an elegant retail trade, and the 


de of shoppers with full purses. 


Street tends to wholesale business. 


al 


lice. Itis not unlike the New York 


th are found close together Barr's, 
hose mammoth emporiums of gen 


erchandise, bustling like a bee-hive, 


are growing into usage throughout 


intry, and a great handsome build 
ea Renaissance palace, erected by 


Louis Life-insuranee Company. 


itter has a row of statues along its 


ireally very creditable sort. Trade 
choieer kinds seatters a short way 
ese streets, which follow the ven 


murse of the river, westward on those 
cross them at right angles. Up 


reet is seen the imposing building, 
evanite. of the eustom-house and 


fice, and is among the best of those 


the government has of late given to 


it business centres of the country. 


ST. LOUIS BRIDGE 


It will be seen that there is no change from 
the customary American lack of invention 
in the matter of street names. Whi 
should we invariably have a series after 
the trees, Olive, Pine, Chestnut, and the 
like, even if those nuinerically named 
be defensible 7 Would it not be as well, 
fora change, to give them some such bold 
titles as those conferred upon horses, 
or to utilize science or tietion Klsewhere, 
however, St. Louis has used the names of 
many of its early French pioneers, and is 
less open to the charge of triteness than 
some other places 

More wood buildings are seen from about 
the corners,of Fourth or Fifth street and 
Washington Avenue than almost ans 
where else. They are tive stores of the 
best material, and the usual metropolitan 
patterns Here are one or two without 
any signs put out, after the model of A. T 
Stewart, of New York, on the theory that 
whoever does not know so well-known an 
establishment is of me consequence as a 


customer. Along Fourth Street an enter 


ST. LOUIS 109) 
= 
= 
‘ = \ 


ERCIHLAS 


prising person has ereeted a block with 
avery tall cupola, or tower, which is the 
most salient object upon whieh the eve 


catehes Across the way is the Massive, 


diguilied Court-house. in the classic style. 


und next this the Planter’s Hotel, which 
Has a Southern touch in its arches of an 
old-fashioned pattern, incised instead of 
raised upon its facade In the matter of 
memories it must be much in advanee of 


EXCHANGE 


Its more magnificent new rivals. { 
dell and Southern. The Jatt roof 
has made especial efforts, with wl 
remains to be seen, to be wholly 
solutely fire-proof 

On the steps of this Court-hou 
were once sold at auetion. There 
tiges still of a Southern type of cl 
in the passers in the street, as thre 
very well be where so large a traf] 
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all Che Wats down the 


y Orleans: but the general 
ern, and the scenes, crowd 


and metropolitan to a ligh 


persons now 1h middle lift 
er when the whole present 
ire was but oa yery shabby 
ouis is old historically, and the 
its early settlement and goy 
the Freneh and Spanish im 
ling as one and then the other 
possessed the Mississippi 
a very romantic sort; but 

it is it has become ata re 

It shared liberally the great 

in and City build 
West, dating from about 1835, 
il life. in the modern sense, Is 
nore than contemporary with that 


INTERIOR OF THE MERCHANTS’ 


ST. LOUIS 


of Chicago 


pop 


Is. 


it at 


lation 


CeLTISUS 


dri 


100) 


tll 


vth of St 


thirt 


vaS SIXty-elg 


thi 


Lo us d Line 


eer pel 


proper estimate, the 


Wiis 


The building 


ful 


sand 


SIXTV-hine 


limestone, 


stone, of 


per ce 
SPO! 


softly 


cen 


tit 
tl 
rit 


later introduction, aln 


red and cheerful as 


peculiarly fortunate 


EXCHANGE, 


1 1 
DPrICK 


The 


building 


yst 


was but HOO, and in 
but 10,000 The census of TSN puts 
or the act of enumerators 
scrupulous lengths by morbid 
|| race rivals, about 
the list Until this error was rectitied of ane 
late it was thus to appear that the 
was bu while that of 
th of St. Louis 
is largely a beaut 
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LOUIS FAIR GROUND 


terials, and they will be combined togeth 
erin artistic effeets to a much greater ex 
tent than now 

Of all the architectural monuments of 
the city the enthusiastic St. Louisan points 
with greatest pride, and deservedly, to the 
Merchants’ Exchange It is a grandly 
simple edifice for its purpose, in too nar 
row a street to be seen to the best advan 
tage, but of a character to impress the 


most casual beholder It is of granite 


and limestone, duly darkened by the pre 
It is the creditable boast 
that the whole of its material, including 


vailing smoke 


brick, iron, glass, lead, and paint, came 
from the bosom of the State itself. Three 
great porches give access as if to the abode 
of giants, as indeed its habitués may fairly 
be considered in commerce. If the ex 
terior be somewhat approached by that 
of the Exchange at Chicago, there is no 
thing like the grand hall of the interior 
in this country, nor perhaps in the world. 
The figures can not express its air of vast 
hess It is not to the purpose to show 
that it is 226 feet long, 100 wide, and 79 
high I had the fortune to see it first in 
use for a national Presidential Conven 


tion. Faees could not be distinct! 


} 
| 


the great distances. The acoustic pn 


ties are not good, though tha 


IS 


portant, as it isnot for the accommo 


d ti 


of large general meetings, an 


of but a few speakers coul 


The delegations were ranged aroun 


hall in a semicirele, a blue 


| 


S111 


nant marking the place of eacl 


spectators spread back in bro: 


id 


mere shapeless humanity behind thi 
clustered like flies in a gallery mak 


cireuit of the room high aboy 
vallant and stirring spectacle. 


Pennsylvania givesseventy-nil 


(or whatever the number may hi: 
“for Samuel J. Tilden,” cried thi 
man of that delegation, standing « 
his place. ** Pennsylvania gives s 


nine for Samuel J. Tilden,” 


shout 


secretary at the right of the pres 
desk. ** Pennsylvania seventy 
Tilden,” echoed the secretary at 
announcing the news to that side 
house; and these cries resounded 


the hall like martial orders. 


A gaver spectacle still is prese) 


the Exchange hall when it 


Is 


502 
tig 
te 
: 
ch 
enti 
| 
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in October, to the b: 
Veiled 
ostume ball, and all 
Carnival are indulged in, 
ts 
1 marble topped 


Week 


} 1 


dil 


Lhe Prophet 


the vaga 


er l lower space 1s 


tables 


erain and flour 


suniples 
dealers take pinches of thy 
thumb and lingers and seat 
A couple ot 
hanadl 


the 


er the floor Wh 


iron 


LOUIS, 


tain covered with classic divinities. 
var, Which was so poignantly a civil 
on the borders, split up the commer 
interests here represented, and up to 
vhen they reunited, there was both 
ion Exchange and a Confederate Ex- 
ll around this centre, at no great re- 
e from the river, is a quarter of tall 
DY 


buildings, intersected Harrow 


and alleys, and bustling with the 


‘tS 


SHOWING 


The 


Withi 


rest 
here 
Monuments 


Vhat th 


Ville, destro 


jail is) perh 


THE FOUR COURTS 


creat central cage of iron bars, 


which the cells open in tiers, and f 


upon 


Por 


which they are all equally under inspec 


tion. A keeper told me, on looki 


this interior, that there was once a 
oner who had drord it all off 
as life” 
had disappeared, and his sketch 
extant. 


Let us drop in at the pli 


dry-goods merchant on Washington 


pris 


but this accomplished criminal 


as natural 


a well-understood life. of such a portion of a j 
creat city of 
or the is OF hor sort 
st ind there some important 
; 
ad reniote fron One anoth 
i The exeellent Public Hiel Sehool. housed 
é hoa Characteristic building Ss on ‘ae 
of 
Four Courts e central department of 
criminal correction, contain also thie 
2 
jail, is another la OLLOWS Sone 
Pix 
tres A 
ate 
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STREET PROCESSION, ST. LOUIS 


who may be ealled the A. T. Stew 
He tells us of his first 
shop, Which was a shabby old limestone 


house, put up by the early fur-traders on 


the levee, in contradistinetion to his pre 


sent palatial store. That was in 1835, 
and he brought a stoek of evoods there 
from Kentucky; and this is 1882. The 
contrast seems strongly enough marked, 
vet his talk has a certain unhopeful air, 
and is almost a constant pean to ¢ ‘hicago, 
It is not enough that St. Louis has done 
SO incredibly well, but there is an ag 
grieved tone, of which a eood deal IS 
heard in the place, if it can be made out 
that Chicago has done somewhat better 


Chicago may be more enterprising, he 


is inclined to admit. It is the centre of a 
more imtelligent population It isa read 
] 


Ing and book-publishing place, while here 


there are no large book stores The slug 
vish intluenee of slave days is not wholly 
outgrown here vet. Chieago has been 
artful in drawing to itself a sturdy North 
ern immigration, and especially during 
the war was it aided in this and every 


other wav by the closing of the M 

pi to trade. This is in faet tru 
blighting influence of the wan 
Louis, offset to some slight extent 
position as a centre of military s 
and troops, is SO manifest ina study « 
statistical tables that it almost seems 
Without it the inequality of popu 
in the two places would not have ey 
In the decade from 1860 to 1870 St. | 
increased but 53,000, and Chicago 1ss 
The summer climate, again, of St 
our friend tells us, is relatively 

it. Two-thirds of all the merehants 
to go away to eseape the extreme li 
What might otherwise be a favoral 
son. Finally, it is held that the ra 
or some of them, have been led to 
inate unfairly on freights in favor « 
eago. 

This Machiavelian Chicago is 
of any shrewd and pushing schemes 
will send free railway passes to sma 
ers In a commercial area which 
not be tributary to it at all. It wi 
grain from within forty miles of St. | 


504 
| LE aren 
: 


the 


south 


er bids on iron-work in 


though Carondelet, its 


s one congeries of mills and 


haces It will even throw 
o the local ownership of the 
hich crosses from the Illi 
\n eve is deflected toward this 
Upon any proposed 
it is considered in the seale of 
nefit. The journals of the two 
done discussing, generally in 
humorous tone, questions of 
erits, from bank interest and 
pts to size of feet and ears. 
Mh outsider can not be expected 
n this lively contest, but may be 
admire a stupendous progress 
under his eyes, irrespective of 
exist elsewhere. He may take 


to doubt whether the createst 


tV CONSIStS in a mere augmenta 
ihabitants, and whether that is 
we praiseworthy kind which has 
the improved condition of those 
the ground. This talk of mere 


sometimes becomes tiresome 


s being done,” one wearily asks, 
greater happiness of man 
should be a number of first-class 
told 


Louis ean be expected to develop 


s, Vou are by the ardent, be 


capacity. This is only another 
testimony, the judicious will per 
id, to a conservatism and solidity 


Louis business methods whieh have 


out of wild-eat speculations to a 
extent than its neighbors, and 
it a model for imitation rather 


spare One 


it that there is a less percentage 


gvement. 


Writer even 


ness failures 
in elsewhere, 
per 


DUSINESS CON 


s but 


ior a period 
as compared 
(for Chicago. 
ribes it to stag- 
caution and 
f averessive 
ind is not sure 
ivher rate of 
iptey may not 
lv an indica 
more active 
rise. It may 
itidently said 
perverted 
popula- 


that 


STATUF 


thon and ealt \ row in this tertile 
river valley nad its capital even tf 
Shia eome Of some of those eyits 
sho DYN Buckle as ihn lands 


Where the food supply is overabundant 
and men inerease too rapidly: but. at 


present if is of more importance that it 


should be a example of commer 
honesty amid the iptions of the 
thimes than have any Possible acceleration 

The figures of the Capital-Mover, ean 
lier adverted to aim to show that mn one 
hundred vears our countrv is to have 
HO0,000.0000 of people, and St. Louis, the 


the world, 10 


Let us hope that its directing 


future great city of OOO 000 


of them, 


spirits in the mean time are to be led 


hot 


bv a fre nzied haste to overtake a CGestiny 
which they could not escape if the Vv Wo ild 
into corruptions of sentiment unworthy 
of their coming high estate 

St. Louis is probably central to a ereat 


er food-producing area than either Chiea 


Vol 


OF HUMBOLDT, IN TOWER GROVE PARK 


ST. Lt J IS 
\ 
\\ 
ret Ay 
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WASHINGTON AVENUE, 


It must 
vreat shipping market for 
that the 
Mississippi remains open so much longer 
the 


co, Cineimnati, or New Orleans. 


alwavs be a 


grain, and has this advantage 
in 
the 


Vinter than the northern rout 


lakes 


It appears to have been in the 
the largest market for wheat 
In the world, and in’ produce 


and li 


ve stock second only to 
Chicago. Its central position makes it an 
eligible point for handling the products of 
both Northern and Southern States. Cot 
ton and tobacco, to an enormous value, 
from the one join the cereals and lumber 
of [tis the largest purely in 
land cotton market in the world, though 


led 
ports It 


the other 


in this respect number of sea 


by a 
in a 

nearly half a million bales 


has received year very 


This marketing of supplies was the be 


ginning, as it is the staple, of its prosperi 


tv, and is connected with its situation on 
the great 


river. St. Louis counts, in the 


Mississippi and 240 navigable tributaries, 
no less than 16.000 miles of waterway, to 
which steamboats from its levee penetrate, 
carrying articles up and down. Professor 
Waterhouse, of the Washington Universi 
tv, in an interesting pamphlet on the re 
ol 
cited a solid mile and a half of steamboats 


SOLPCeES 


Missouri, as far back as 1869, 


ng at this levee, and what it has grown 


CORNER 
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OF GRAND AVENUE 


to be since I have not space 
Upon this basis, later, has 
manufacturing interest of 
commensurate with the rest 
varied establishments turn o 
nual profit of S104,000,000 

the list of 


For the first time ¢ 


Louis seventh in 
Ing cities, 
Which figures sixth in this list 
rival, There 
Cineimnati is very similar 
and 


as a are polnts 
which it is 
wide-awake and advanced, thoug! 
A. st 


resemblances 


others in 


100,000) less population, 
the differences and 
two would be interesting to make 
would be a matter of speculative 
merely, since the question of r 


St. Louis, is directed at Chicago, ia 


cago only. 

Missouri is a State very rich in 
resources. 
Knob district is eighty miles by 


below St. Louis. These mountain 


almost solid ore, so that it is estimat 


they show enough above the su 
supply one million tons a year 

hundred years. Further thi 
west are great lead and zine deposit 
west of the State is full of coal 

not vet utilized enough to be sur 
is of the best quality ; but 


The Iron Mountain an 


( 


} 


4 t 
: 
and flon 


ST. LOUIS 


river, on the Illinois side 

supply, and of the best quality 

st coal is in St. Chur County, no 
seven or miles awa and sery 
Madison, Jackson, and William- tend to ne 


ose to the river, in Llinots Phirteen separa 


yroximation of iron and coal to diating to all yp ts of the 
transportation route has natu most considerable of these to 

| 


ted in the line of t IPHaces, TALLIS are the grea nusvi 


Wa mast 


or and smoke and lurid glare of | 3548. To the West branches out t 


shops, and boat building vards, 6427 miles of ro; and the 


der the long precinet of Caron sourl Paeitie, with 5640 mites of 
eneficent sort of Pandemonium the St. Louis and San Franeise 
\lore was expected from 
in has really been ac 
hed, or, rather, there 
en loeal set-baecks of late 
ive prevented the favor 
tation from exerting its 
ce. There are complaints 


railroad freights on 
<> that, even at the short 


ce it has come, it COSTS 


times more than at some 


less advantageously 


|. There are times when 
eost as much to bring it - Z 
as to mine if If it be 
due to any railway ra 
it IS an economic mis 
ikin to that of crippling 
voose that laid the golden 


q 


ST. LOUIS ARCHITECTURE. 


t f to be shary 
the future ee 
ot seen to the supe rtie il ol 
the as a Crit 
eet St. Louis. by anv means 
it, ra 
th its 
Mis 
oO has a 
{ 
=. 
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ready laid down 1050 01 its way across the 


continent, On thre line of the thirty fifth 


parallel The total svstem vives the city 


26.679 miles of railroad communications, 


in addition to the 16,000 river. and 


makes it the second greatest railway cen 


tre in the world, Chieago leading with 
3, 199 The Union Depot, under these 
circumstances, with its long, orderly lines 


of waiting trains, and attendants standing 


ready to show the way to each, it may 


well be believed, is an imposing place. 


The Ohio and Mississippi, among these, 


will perhaps call to mind a commere al 
reminiscence now become historic. This 
streteh of beautiful road, 616 miles in all, 
neross the rich States of Indiana and [hi 


nois, from Cineinnati, was the immediate 


occasion of the panie of 185% 


It was con 
sidered a Hereulean undertaking at the 
time, and involved in failure its builders, 


the bankers Page and Bacon, and the dis 


aster then spread to the rest of the coun 


try Who would believe it now, sitting 
ll 


its comfortable ears, as crowded with 
a multifarious, civilized travel as a city 
tramway? With this failure, railroad 


‘ building, said to be largely overdone then, 


as afterward in 1873, stopped: and most 


ot 


the great enterprises named were not 
undertaken till after the war. In 1865, 


for example, the total mileage at St. Louis 
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vas less than 1500 miles 
the rate at which it has b 
in these later days 


that there has been an ine 


miles from ISSO to 


much for each of the 
vears preceding that, bac 
To regulate more fan 
mnatter of railway. freielt 
been lately organized aut 
tion known as the “St. J 
Bureau.” It is maintained 
of two hundred firms of 
chants, each @uaranteein 
of S100 per annum, and is 
of skilled railroad men | 
duty is to wateh over the iy 
St. Louis and of individua 
effectual way. which no 


person unversed in the scope 


calities of the subject could d 
wood is said to have aly 
the city in the brief time ot 
ment; and its officers sav tha 
found the railroads, with one « 

ceptions, heartily in accord 

in clearing away misunderst 

Other characteristic mstitution 
Louis, to be named either for 4 
establishment as the first of then 
for their exceptional development 
Pomipier Corps, for life saving 
the Kindergarten System: and the 
val Training Sehool 

The Pompier Corps was on 


IS77 for life-saving and climbing 


tops of tall buildings where ladders 
hot reach, as a part of the truck st 
the Fire Department. During its 
ence not a single accident has oc 
Exhibitions of its drill and efficiency 
been given in many other cities 
country; and the leading cities, inclu 


New York and Boston, are rapidly adop 
} 


ing it as a model for themselves 
The St. Louis Kindergarten Systen 
installed at the urgent instance of a 
Miss Susie Blow, daughter of a fo 
Representative in Congress, has no 
tained such proportions as to nu 
8730 pupils and $7 paid teachers 
The Manual Training School, a « 
;ment of Washington University, a 
der the excellent management of P) 
W oodward, can not fail to inspire esp 
interest in all those upon whom our 
| ive methods of education as a prepa 
| for the duties of life are at times 
home. Its motto is, ** The cultured 
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hand Sueli schools are well 
continental Europe, and t 
embers Wilh pleasure te ex 
by them at the Paris Exposi- be deemed 
from as far awav as Russia from 
Spain But here all such aids will divide 
iv labor, investing the mechan us posstble equally between al and 


vith the fasemation that really nianual eXxereises Thev sha 


Hot less 


them With the vouthful mind ted, on examination, at 


approached, and preparing teen Vears of ave, and the course sh 

ind paying live lilhood a whole thie e vears 

n now to worthless clerkships The city rises gently from the ri 
the cround of a petty re three terraces, the last of whieh, at 

are far too rare The en- urb of Cote Brillante, i 

ent is devoutly to be wished for. dred feet high and four miles bac! West 

it idea of the purposes of the ward, in this metropolis, as im so many 


others of the world, and in the vy ld it 


Training Sehool is got from the 


establishing it. Its working dur-— self, the course of empire takes its way 


years’ existence, the appearance The tendency of residences, and especial 


ps, tools, and pupils, are material ly those of the fashionable sort, is to the 
ticle in themselves. The ordi- west, and business follows them up Phe 
rise of all the west bound streets between 


establishment declares: Its ob 
| be instruction in mathematies, Washington Avenue on the north and 
and the English branches of a > Pine Street on the south is lined with 
ool course, and instruction and comfortable dwellings, improving in dis 
n the use of tools. The tool in- play toward the crest. Certain transverse 
i, asat present contemplated, shall avenues, as Garrison Avenue and Grand 
© carpentry, wood-turning, pattern- Avenue, assemble choice collections of 


iron clipping and filing, forge these. A drive should be taken along 


IN LAFAYETTI 


ST. LOUIS 
( 
4 


ii 


STATUE 


OF BENTON, IN LAFAYETTE PARK 


Grand Avenue, which is to sweep around 
a considerable portion of the city, some 
what after the manner of the exterior bou 


levards at Paris It is still in a transition 


state Handsome churches of the charm 
Ing gray limestone are going up along it. 
At one point Vanderventer Place, an in 


closure With a grass-plot in the centre, and 


somewhat recalling Hillhouse Avenue of 


New Haven, opens from it, and gives a 
view of the pleasant country beyond. 
There are efforts at architectural adorn 
ment to be observed, but St. Louis houses 


veneral are rat 


her comfortable than or 


nate ornamentation of 


Is 


hot often 
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a well - judged,» 
sort, a particular 
Cincinnati, thougl 


worth ot Warm 


commendation 
Writte 


Narjoux, has 


basis Ola 


vVhich the 


has be Clr thie 


dwellings in whiel 


people living, and the 


be a good one Tor t 
through American cit 
the houses of the bet 
ondary order, whic! 
grounds of 
them, what mav be « 
slice system prevails 
Say, there are rows of 
twenty or twenty-five fer 
out side windows, 
of about equal extent 
each two, as if this was 
cant till a pressure sho 
for filling up. The eo 


block system of most leary 


eS 1s not yet 


Space stands, for the tin 


great! 


as a substitute for deeorat 


There 


are probab 
houses above the ay 
comfort, costing. s 


to 


proportionate palace 


S350 000. 


any other city in the co 


As to the matter of 
are less than in New Yo: 


than in Philadelphia and 


more, and perhaps high | 


than in Chicago 


the same may be said of t 
eral expenses of living, 
somewhat unexpected 


the very heart of the fi 


vion, and so close to the sourees of 


of fuel an 


eribed to high taxation and high i: 


On mone 


d building materials. — [1 


Which are both abo 


rates where they ought to remain 


rents 


They ar 


as low as they ought to be 


Our drive may easily be exten: 
mile and a half further out to thi 


Highway. 


If sweep around 


the Jefferson Barracks, southward 


have made a pretty complete « 


the city. 


the atmosphere clear. 


terior the 


On the outskirts the sky 
W hereas i! 


sun may have shone, e 


pleasant day, ina wan, pale way 


furtive sh 


adows on the pavemen 


IN 
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re than some very far off elec 
ere we meet again with sun 


rdinary genial sort to which ars, put 


it 
There are liberal vistas of fronts « 


f 
and the fresh ereen of grass) into the mbl fy t ensi@ns \ 

cardens on the nearer slopes. stretching 1 bunth behind the 

ts being ‘ mhind th at 


Is a without outside 


ie hot summer nights, besides should. s: that tl Was ah espe 


ide on the bridge, much use nius for these thi i Louis 


HIGH SCHOOL 


le of open-air gardens and theatres, Of the regular spots repaired to by plea 
‘Pickwick, and Uhrig’s Cave,” sure-seekers at all times indiscriminatel 
cted by the Germans after their) most are touched in the route 
These are odd conglomera cated The Fair (rround 
buildings, both on Washington season draws creat thrones. and * special 

e,and are patronized by the best ly on the Thursday of Fair Week, whieh is 
that remain in town. There is at) an official and public holiday, and may 

ne time a good deal of gay street counted a kind of Derby-day Phits 
calling in its was that of the Paris fair ground of no common ord 

ids. Little tables are put out in ornate park and zoological garden 

the principal restaurants, and the display in the midst of it When In prog? 
chatter and sip refresliments at lias the traits of a veritable Vanity Fair, 
inder the glowing gas-lights, tilla or of an t rational exposition An 


ir [ have seen, on the occasion amphithea forts Lhousand people 


ST: LOUIS oll 
of a festival, awnings of the national bat 
out from the restaurants, and 
na 


FRENCH 


ATHEDRAI 


versihed 


surface 


Hay 


improved, 
to 


hext Lhe 


No 


Shaw 


I] 


Garden. 


stranger Wi 
public 


Henry Shaw, 
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\ 


passed 


or SI 


have haried 
It 


Van amiable ventlen 


Was 


1 


mained its permanent possess 


SUCCESSION of Conservator les 


and Opel- alr space 


fruit, and tree culture 


a museum and botanical 


de Voter 


and ¢ 


part of the owner's private do 


has attained a 


pying these later y 


pursuit of writing a treatise 


and he will be 


ars 


venerable aut 


buried, as he | 


the midst of his garden 


This same kindly EXE 


that 


“private initiative’ whi 


ly American, has also present 


the long, handsome strip of To 


Park, adjoining. 


It 


and rather narrow, 


vista down the centre, its \ 


Is 


[t offers 


A colossal bronze Shakespear 
a part of it toward a colossal bro 


boldt. both 
Miller, of 
blematie 


Munich. 


He 


has 


panels for the ped: 


the dignified work 


around that of the Humboldt is + 


and shaped like those for bull-fights in 
Spanish countries, holds a principal posi 
tion It is to the credit of the Fair Asso 


Clation that it should be so large, but one’s 


opinion of the importance of forty thou 
sand people is involuntarily lowered by 
the space into vhieh they could be 
put At sucha rate, the entire poplulation 
of the country could be stood up in asmall 
part of one of its towns, which is a reflec 


that does not ofte to the 


AT] 


mind, 


around is a congeries of chalets, put 


ip by the newspaper press for the collee 
tion and dissemination of news, which 
ndicates the scale of the occasion Some 


of the prettiest are those of the German 


li some deep pits in the bottom of 


a kind of Gothie hunting-lodge, erizzlies, 


black and cinnamon bears, disport them 
after the 


selve 


manner of their kind, and 
invite the attention and fortuitous apples 


and eakes of the e 


irious, like the bears of 


Berne 


lz ‘ 
Park 


tract 


f nearly fifteen 
hundred acres, naturally wooded and di 


g£yric 


worth 


living and stri 


deed 


** In honor of the most 


ed traveller of this or any othe: 
Thence Lafayette Park may 


the 
size and 


on 
the 


It i 


order 


return. 


Ss 


) 


a 


Sy lal 


Boston 


and encompassed by the most 


respectable class of houses 


Benton, draped in a cloak in Re 


ion, by Harriet Hosmer, rises i 


of it. 


spent thirty years 


He is that Thomas H 
in 


the | 


Senate, and wrote a book abo 


motto on his statue 


Kast: there is India!’ 


is: oT 


a sentet 


eloquent speech advocating t 


Railroad in 1848. 


As early 


ton had predicted that the t 
Orient would pass across this e 


probably carried by trains of ¢ 


roads not then having been inv: 


\ 


Be 


the speech referred to he proposes 


the completion of the Pacifie road 
sal statue of Columbus should 


out of the Roeky Mountains 
hand pointing westward, and 
now given to Benton on the pedes 


St. Louis is comprehended as 
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ily in its river front, as has Nothing was known the settlers of 
to the extreme north, that, nor Arsenal Island, further down 


as Baden. Observe nor any other of the islands in the river 
Then toward 1780 it threatened to make 


(10 
r known 
ats clustering about the grog- 
negro roustabouts of the old the main channel, which had been seven 
ty feet deep, pass behind it, and desert the 


type unloading the boats, and 
1 it returned to its 


rorous phraseology of the mates city entirely ; and agai 

m in their labors. There are proper place. It seems securely anchored 

s living by fishing andeateching down now both by the bridge and weighty 

Near North Market Street a storage establishments and de pots which 

toa satirically named **Ven- have grown up since the making of this 
his largely a grain and cattle so important a terminal port 

lo the north all is lumber and In the duelling days Benton fought 

n. Here come the drovers from | here with Lucas, a leading lawyer. They 


nd Texas, and here the raftsmen | met not once only but a second time. aft 


OLD ST. LOUIS 


« down with their logs from the er an interval of a month Lueas was 
sof upper Wisconsin. They return wounded in the first encounter, and, not 
wnboat in high feather, with the satisfied with the result demanded a see 
woceeds in their pockets, and are apt ond, and was then killed. The moral of 

lively customers on these return this. so faras Lucas was concerned, would 
seem to be to let bad « nough alone One 
Major Biddle, again, and Potter, a member 
of Congress, met here, at five paces, and 
both fell mortally wounded at the first 
fire. Stories of equally lurid interest 


There is at least one authentic in- 
of their throwing a captain of the 
ind Joe line overboard, and inspiring 
rin all beholders, because denied per- 


on to appear at table in their shirt 
might be multiplied, upon a social cus 


tom, now happily passed away, which 


Bloody Island,” across the river, once 
ous duelling ground, has now be 
East St. Louis, and supports an end ity by 
ereat bridge. It has been a chaotic and Southern fierceness 
of ground in its time, as most of Take the Fifth Street line of cars, and 

ver which the Mississippi has had examine the river front all tl 

ward. You get off ata stopping lace eall 


n 
ll. ed the Wild Hunter Inn, and take an- 


seems to have been marked in this viein 


a peculiar mingling of W estern 


the wav south 


terrupted sway is likely to have bes 
earlier days it did not exist at a 
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“ 
is 


SPANISH 


other ear to ¢ ‘arondelet 
KFreneh, 


trace of t 


The original set 
tlers were as has been said, but 

\ vast Ger 
{ 


On other hand 


little em 


has suc 


ceeded them, and put up its names on the 


shop signs, especially ma the smnaller trade 


St. Louis now one of the largest Ger 
man eities of a West whieh is full of 
Germans, and from among them have 
sprun Wiost n table eitizens 

There mav be a broken-roofed old lime 


Stone varelouse or so along the ley ee from 
the French oceupation, but nothing ornate. 
The Walnut 


Street, lias the interest of a certain quaint 


Freneh eathedral alone, on 


plainness, and even that is not very old 
Two vast German breweries of good red 


‘k. really pieturesque and imposing in 


their irregularity, are important features 
of the downward journey The levee is 
packed with bags and bales, barrels and 


kegs. and the wagons that transport them 
Alongside lie the boats. And such boats as 
they are!—side-wheelers and stern-wheel 
ers, packets, barges, tugs, flat-boats, and 
dredge boats Many of the packets bear 
legend **U.S. Mail,” and are still the 
quickest means of communication with the 
remote river points to which they ply. As 


a mass, they are many-deeked, pavilion 


the 


like, and as ephemeral-looking as the piaz 
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POWEK 


zas of a summer hotel. The best 
for the winter 
laid up 


The accident has not bi 


are withdrawn 
times are simply 
others. 


quently seen that an ice-gorge fi 


he river in the spring, and « 


with resistless has smas 
erunched whole fleets of them i 


less ruin 


force, 


Carondelet is a main 
shops and houses, and the Jin 
and furnaces before referred to 
The population in then 
teriors, With streams of molten met 
ing, pigs and lengths of railroad | 
cherry-red heat around them, an: 
flying on every side, seem not s 


streel 


river, 


as in 
play of fire-works, while over t 
presides the roar of air blasts, and « 


engaged in labor 


saws, and the pounding of trip-h 
It was here that the iron-clad 
were built that did sueh good ser 
ing the war. 

It is curious to remember that : 
the early constitution of St. Louis 


as it was a foreign settlement, was + 
tially French, it was but for an ex! 
lv slight space of time under an 
French government. It made a } 
the French province of Louisia 


: 4 4 
: 
= 
: 
Bie | 
( 
4 


ur-trader 


shed in 1763 by af 


ede Ligueste, under authori 
yovernor-General at New Or 
as named after that gra 
X\ 
precisely in 1763 that Louis 
nating by the Treaty of Par 
strous conflict known in Ku 
seven Years’ War, 
French War, was obliged to 


eco sovereign, Louis 


and her 
win allof the French posses 


bank of the Missis 
with New Orleans 


e west 
ther cond 
sritain those on the east bank 


domination, however, by 


eran at onee, not by reason 
nee to it. but for reasons con 
th the sparsity of population, 
distances to be traversed, and 
plivsical ability the 


new 


» tomanifest its power. Four 
erpward, or in 1768, some Span 
ers under Rios arrived at St 

id completed the transfer, and 

1780 that the first Span 


rnor, Pedro Piernas, was in 


French settlers who 
of 


the other side of the river, along 


viile many 


iblished themselves in a line 


kept open from 
the 
on at 


Canada, prefer 
Latin 
Grreal 


Treaty of Paris, a 
that of 
had crossed over and joined their 


least to 


triots. Prineipal among these was 
Ange de 
nded at 


iskia now stands. 


St Bellerive, who had 
Fort Chartres, near where 
He brought with 


He 


Louis with the chief 


orty soldiers of lis garrison 
vested at St 
nd, both military 
ied to retain 


and civil, and 


it, or something like 
s personal influence, long after he 
He had ereat 


imong other Ways, over the Indian 


nminally superseded 


ind made the famous Pontiae his 
te personal friend 

Spanish régime continued peaceful 

rsome five or six Governors, down 

when the whole territory, having 
en retransferred to France after the 
es of Napoleon, was sold by Napo 
to the United 
eney, for $15,000,000, 


States, in Jefferson's 


Indian tribes in those days were an 
tant auxiliary even in the wars of the 
eans. Just as Freneh and Indians 
zed for the massacre of Braddock 
Fort Du Quesne, or Pittsburgh, the 


British brought down Indians tie 
W est In 
from the M 

een 


culars, suddenly 


French settlements of the 


LOO sayvagwes nek 
1400 


ared ly fore 


Inaw, said 


ish ve St 


Louis. and made a fierce onslaught 


{. They 


] 
and the approw 


upon 
of} 
\merieat 


our 1 aliles 


Vere 

of 

we 


usat Yorktown 


ure 


for we 


could, as they aided 


pleted theirdiseomt This was known 


as the vear of thie Grand Coup wt 


the arrival of ten boats together at anoth 


er time, for protection against robbers, a 
extracrdinary lenee of 


V- Dees 


: 
and the like.1 


settlement | ‘live abppellations 


to be conferred on tl hich they 
took place 


When the American thag 


yas first 


ed. in village 
of 


the juris 


of 150 houses three streets, in one 


which w roln lap 
diction, like al ther ecclesiastical mat 
ters in the 


Cuba. \round 


stockade { 


province, of the Bishopric of 
the village was a li 

and stone fortresses erected 
after the 


Up to 


the Spanish Governor Cruzat 
dian invasion before mentioned 
a few vears ago there was still standing 
the 


somewhat like the disputed mill at New 


On river-bank an old round towe s 


ST. LOUIS 
mee 
ll 
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port, Which had onee made part of these 
primitive fortifications, 

The petty village of Cahokia, on the 
other side of the river, strange to state. 
was then the only post-office for St. Louis. 
\ mail, earried on horseback, arrived 
there once a month. Now Cahokia has 
not even a post-oflice of its own, but has 
to vo five miles, up to East St. Louis, for 
its letters 

It is worth while to go over to Cahokia, 
though let not the attempt be made un 
less the weather be good and the roads 
tolerably dry, under penalty of being 
hopelessly mired in the red-elay mud. 
St. Louis people recommend it enthusiast 
ically to the seeker for antiquities. ** Ah, 
yes, indeed,” they say, there you will 
find history to your heart’s content; a 
quaint old French town, quite unchanged, 
and the inhabitants speaking their own 
language exclusively.” But there is rea 
son to believe that few of these eulogists 
have ever gone for themselves 

On that side we have still almost the 
vild and solemn Mississippi of Chateau 
brand. We see the floating snags, desert 
ed channels, a mass of tangled drift-wood, 
sand-bars, virgin islands overgrown with 
iulders, and forming or in process of de 
struction. The powerful stream tears mill 
ions of acres yearly from the heart of the 
continent, to deposit in the Gulf of Mex 
Ico Fortunately the jetties operated ly 
Captain Eads now foree it to scour its 
channels at the mouth, and in this way 
the blocking of navigation by this vast 
débris is prevented 

Father Marquette, the missionary, and 
Joliet, the merehant in his company, de 
scended the Mississippi in 1673, having 
made their way to it from Quebee by the 
waters of Wisconsin. The Chevalier La 
Salle followed them five vears later, and 
made ai beginning of earrving out his 
statesman-like idea of binding the Freneh 
possessions securely together by a chain 
of posts from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico Detroit, Peoria, Vineennes, Ca 
hokia, Kaskaskia, Natchez, may be men- 
tioned as salient points in the series which 
soon came to be firmly established. Thess 
places have remained favorite ones with 
Canadians to this day. Evangeline, in 
Lonefellow’s love ly poem, stopped at one 


after another of them in her pathetic quest 


for Gabriel 
Cahokia ean never have POSSeSst d struc 
tures of any creat mMassiveness Of what 


survive, the oldest isa tumbl 
house of logs, weather- board: 
been a dwelling later, and a 1 
the sign Old Court Saloon” 
to it, though it is no longer ey: 
Sheer indolence apparently yr 
sign from being taken down 
store, no post-office, no side 
no nothing. It is one of 
where the best-travelled road 
grave-yard. It is a poor han 
less than twenty-five familie 
1847 it had two hundred. Thy 
contributed to this decline 
away a considerable part of 
land. Of late, as if it lad on 
with a kind of malignant hu 
scheme to dislodge the inhabits 
begun to deliberately replace it 


The people speak creole By 
talked with an old farmer, patie 


ing at the slow ferry in one of t 
ons painted with floriated wor 
are still seen in Normandy and 
With his long gray locks and | 
face, he might have been himss 


arch of 1793. He had come her 


ada, he said, in 1837, forthe old Fr 


still remained, ina sense, open 
of the disastrous floods, but h 
been hoping for better things 


ra 


one is settled on the land,” he sai: 


so hard to get away.” 


These tloods are a eruel, const 


curring fact. Some time, no do 
mous as the cost must be, we sh: 
great river running as in a ; 


through the heart of the cont 
curely confined within its banks 
those streams of Switzerland whi: 
be destructive torrents but for thi 


ballasted margins of stone. At 


Louis one day I fell in with an 


German whose home was a fl 


in, While he smoked his pipe and t 


He told me 


city smoked opposite. 
fish he took from the river, the 


and ecat-fish, which are not unfre 


as large as a man, and weigh a 
pounds. 


hel 

present established high and dry 
sands. He was sunning hims 
reels of fishing-nets, and his fan 
dogs were passing in and out of 1 


could not help but 


late him on his exceptionally 


tion in ease of freshets. * Yes 


phed, ‘LT have often been up near t 


of those steeples,” 


thick of thesettlement, ‘like Pay 


pointing bac 


> 
* i 
engad 
nes 
i 
| 
\\ 
\t 
vat t 
; f | 
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d, seeming to appreciate the hu 
is situation. 
ily French were of the hardy 
trappers and explorers, and their 
s blood has been a moving influ 
ecommunity throughout, though 
tinetive traee of foreignness has 
iway. The Chouteaus, lieutenants 
de, and others who have left their 
to various streets and avenues of 
were associated in the fur-trad 
ipanies with John Jacob Astor and 
and made part of the choicest ear 
ind sinew of the country. The 
ifluenees deseending from this 
have been of a rather strict and 
sort. 
Louis has no reason to be dissatisfied 
spirit of its individual citizens, 
this stock and others. We have 
iat Henry Shaw has done. = Of all 
dred benefactions none Can be put 
than that of Wayman Crow, Esq., 
merehant, who has established 
ful Art Museum, which has been 


i department of the flourishing | 


eton University. The building 
es that at Boston, though it is less 
ind more dignified and worthy of 
pose. It is made of the beautiful 
nestone, rough dressed, and toppe d 
roof of red slates It Was p ‘esent 


ART MUSEL 


ed as a memorial for a dead son, and in 
this aspect the idea seems more admirable 
than ever. Some two hundred students 
are found engaged in the department of 
fine arts 

St. Louis has been a good market for 
pretures and the eomfortable houses at 
whieh we have glaneed 


possess, sav. a 


dozen collections comprising from twenty 
to a hundred each of the best 


modern 
works of the foreign school. The French 
taste chietly prevails, though Munich and 
Diisseldorf too are not without represen 
tation. Along with the fashionable St 
Louis Club, and the cultured University 
Club, there exists a we ll-attended Sketch 
Club as one of institutions of the 
city. 

Upon this basis have sprung upa number 
of young artists, who, after study abroad, 
represent their birth-place excellently well 
in the newer school Of these the best 
known are probably the two Chases, one 
in marine, the other in genre and portrait 
subjects. The academic work of Thomas 
Allen, and the vigorously humorous char 
acterizations of Eichbaum, have also been 
favorably received at the East Qf thie 
old sehool, the landseapists, Meeker and 
Marple, the painter of Indians, Wimar 
and of animals, Tracy, and the portrait 


painter, Conant, are the ablest 
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coast from Hull 


at Which port Robin 
which thousands of 
operatives Come 
crossing it from Manchester to Hull is one 


scarcely ever out 


kind of vegetation 
are begrimed, at 
dew seems Inky \ 
Which is hurried 
the afternoon by t] 
lating smoke, the sq 
tureless workshops 
many windows | 
like illuminated 
vast size, and a dull red 
mouths of some of the ehim 
shows the continuity of the labo 
The transition from this feti: 
mal atmosphere to the igh wi 
With the German Ocean chating 
it. stirs up those whose lot is not 
these dark places; but the full etf 
in the operative released for hh 
from the mills and foundries, who 


down from the station to the shor 


when the clean sky and the crisp 
opened to him, stands in rapture 
verly draws the salt air into | 


Under these circumstances, and 


trast with the sun-browned fisherm 


‘tripper,” as he is contemptuous! y 


With his sallow faee and elothes 
pattern, becomes a pathetic figur 
later in the day he is prone to offe 
behaved people by his noisy vulg 

But while the many watering-} 
a great sanitary benefit to such as 
not to be supposed that they Why 
their existence to poor excursionis! 
Class, nor is it to be supposed 
Yorkshire is like the belt which i 


2 
: 
is 
FRANCE TO WHI HARBOR 
THE YORKSHIRE COAST 
: and the Gast wind have full t 
swing in Yorkshire; but the melem 
enev is not greater than in many other 
parts of the stormy British Islands: and 
| 
1g not to be forgotten. In all the distance meg 
" we are scarcely ever out of sight of the 
: i of sight of a town; searcely ever under a . 
ee sky undarkened by the snake-like coils of 
Tae jack smoke which are forever issuing 
ee from the chimneys. The people are pale 
va and fatigued, and the earth, deprived of 
“a its proper sunshine, supports but a feeble : 


THE YORKSHIRE COAST 
sburv, and Hudderstield. One 
the most picturesque and bri 
British watering-places 
ract visitors from the se i 
ell as from their own neg hit tonel Whitby 
The moorlands and hills are w < ielp tou i the preparation 
their tonie air. and the coun of 1 arte ‘ ivistiias-eve Deb 
antiquities The coast is for 
hold The chalk and lime 
fs are high and precipitous, and 
s weathered into grotesque it f whom, Paul Dowson 
iollowed out into caverns suit onging to Del 
se im sensational literature. The e for many weeks 


ire paintable. The houses are ** Hoo ist hi immeld coo wet 


ith the deep red tiles which illumi Wha,” replied Deborah 


andsecapes, and bits of w reck- kno what ti mak on her; she’s sumti 
itilized with much pieturesque- betther an’ stuntalims warse. She nay 
resource The tigure-head of the ther dees nor dows, as t SaVvilh IS 
me smiles with wooden amiability ‘She's failed sair leeatly, ah think 
door of a little tavern, though it said Adam Herbert, the other neighbor 
quarter of a century since that “Failed, ay;” said) Deborah; she's 
ut to pieees on the rocks off failed all away ti nowt bud skin an 
ough: and in a fisherman’s gar- beeans.” 
iter fenee of whieh is at the very “What vooll hev had t° farrie 
. cliff about two hundred feet Whidby tiv her 7” queried Adam 
see What a capital porch can be Ay, said Deborah; “he’s be 
the stern of a boat raised up on twice.” 
ie fauna includes many rare crea An’ what diz he say aboot 
Che marten is foundin the north- sumed Paul 
fells, which also harbor the buz *Whya.ah think he dizzent kno 
raven, and the peregrine faleon; te say,” said Deborah 
unborough Head claims to be the ‘**Neea, ah deean't think he diz Yoo 


lit there, Deborah,’ contin ied 


nsely populated breeding resort of aboot reeg 
in England. The local ornithol Paul: farrier’s neea kalind vuse 
it an additional feather in their Al've seen that frat’ fust. An’ noo 
orasmuch as the migratory birds tell yoo what, Deboral fali was voo, ah 
four which are not known to visit) wad just git oor oad neighbor Adam here 
ier part of Great Britain. ti gan te Stowsley, an’ see t’ walise man 
people of the county are simple, aboot it, for yoo mia tak mah wod fort 
and robust. Those among the that coo o yours is bewitched, as seear as 


the northeast coast cling to the we are sittin’ here 


VHITBY, FROM THE RAI! 


on 
by 
ti 
- 
: 
| 
lsc 
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The local dealer in magie and spells had 
up torecent vearsa very lucrative business, 
and among his preseriptions was one to fill 
a cow's heart full of pins, and roast it be 
fore the tire at midnight—a savory oper 
ation which brought witehes from their 
hiding-plaees. The witches usually ae 
complished their malicious work in the 
form of some animal. Thus, not many 


ago, two old women were said to 


annoy their neighbors by assuming the 


form of cats, and against one family in 
particular they worked their evil art 
They seratehed the door, clattered against 
the window, and made the night hideous 
with their eries. On one oceasion the peo 
ple in the house, irritated beyond endur 
anee, armed themselves with various do 
mestic utensils, and, with the help of a 
sheep dog, rushed out upon the disturbers 
of the peace, The eats tled for their lives, 
but the dog got hold of one of them, and 
tore nearly all the fur off its back, and 
the other, in escaping up an apple-tree, 
receiveda blow froma garden rake which 
broke its leg On the following morning 
one of the witches was found with a bro 
ken le Oo, and the clothes of the other were 
so torn that she looked like a bundle of 


rags when she came out of herhouse. An 


MORNING AT WHITBY 


other family had no luek in a 
The horses lamed themselves, and t 
died; the pigs eaucht all the illness 
which pig-flesh is heir, and on cl 
days the butter refused to come w 
sisted by the charm of a erooked sis 
One day during the churning 
was purposely kept out of the chun 
maister o t’ hoose”’ took his eu 
watched the garden from the loop 
an out-building. In the twilight 
a hare creeping through the hedg 
he shot her. The butter eame immer 
ly. During the evening news 
that the old woman whom they sus 
ed of bewitehine them and caus 
their ill luek had died suddenly 
precise moment when the shot hai 
fired; and from that time forward tli 
ily prospered. In a neighborhood 
such things are done it may read 
believed, as Mr. Stonehouse Says, t) 
trological almanaes are great auth 
that there are persons who will not 
seed when the moon is waning, be: 
as they aver, seed sown under thes 
cumstances never germinates, ant 
horseshoes are nailed behind outer 
to bar the entrance of all uneanny f 
Another feature for which the You 
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the jet rock im which the hard jet is found 


W ho has not 


and admired its un 


ebrated 1s its jet 


seems to be a deposit of sea-anemones, and 


Vhitby jet 


lustre, with which it is a com- | some years ago a patent was taken out to 
beautiful woman's | distil] from it. Experiments 
for sale, 


compare a petroleum 


lerever jet 1S otfered proved that ten gallons of a pure oil could 
is in America or 


insists that it is °° 


be extracted from one ton of it. but the 


in Eneland, 


real W hiths 


prod ction Was too Costly to compe te with 


rv Whitby jet is known to be finer 
any other, and for centuries that 
t little town on the Yorkshire coast 
een noted for the manufacture of 
es of personal adornment from it. 
s of two kinds—one hard, and the 
soft—and its exact nature is in dis- 
imong those who have given most 
to its investigation. 


To one observer 


HOL} 


American petroleum. The hard jet itsel{ 
lving in this rock in a horizontal position 
is said by some to be the result of a distil 
lation DY igneous action from the inclosing 
shale; and others again deelare their be 
lief that it is of a pure ligneous formation 
similar to coal perhaps, indeed, undevel 
oped coal—for coal and jet are never found 


co-existent. The miners express some faith 
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nm Doth modes OF and say thes 
levi t the hard jet is of two distinet 
ormiation being both wood and petro 

im. HOW Ina state of high bitumentza 
tior But though geologists differ as to 


its nature. it is definitely known that it is 
liscovered in compressed of vari 
from half an imeh to 


Gs: 


two anda half inches in thickness, from 


our to thirty inches wide, and from four 
i) e feet mm length Such is hard jet 
The soft jet, which is muel less valuable 


than the hard, is found in sandstone and 
shale, much nearer the surface than the 


latter, and, according to Mr. H. Curwen, 


is undoubtedly of a pure ligneous origin, 
the libre and branches of trees being hore 
or less distinetly marked init. The @reat 


er value of the hard is that it wears lone 
er, is less brittle, and takes a higher polish 
than the soft 

Whitby jet, both hard and soft, has al 
vavs been considered better than any 
other; and no less a poet than Michael 
Dravton has sung of it out of his seven 
teenth - ce nturs knowledge. The promi 
nence given to it in the shop-window signs, 
ind their emphasis that the lustrous black 
jewelry there displayed is made of it alone, 
excite a wood deal of respect for the ven 
ine Whitby article 
come from Neweastle, and brass buttons 
Is Everton taffy a 


But do coals really 
from Birmingham 
mvth, and are Chelsea buns made at Strat 
ford-le-Boyw Are Eeeles cakes the prod 
iectof Ormskirk, and is the origin of Orms 


to be traced to Kecles 


Is anv truth left in the world? When we | 


landed at Whitby we were told that Whit 
by jet principally comes from the Pyren 
ees! that the jet is found in such greater 
tbundance im Spain, and obtained with 
sommuch greater ease, that the search for 
it in the seaurs of Yorkshire has been al 
Miost entirely abandoned Thus were our 
hopes blighted and our feelings more 
damped by disappointment than our cloth 
ing by the rain that copiously fell upon 
us day after day A study of guide-books 
had led us to believe that we should see 
the jet hunter following his precarious 
ind. perilous calling, swinging over the 
high cliffs, exploring the crannied rocks, 
and searching patiently niong the detritus 
We found that lis oceupa 
tion is gone, or, if not wholly given Uy), 


f the shore 


that it has beeome but a resource to be 
taken up when other things fail 


The manufacture of the crude jet Into 
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various articles of co 
be almost a monopoly of Wh 
ever, and it has been known 
Nearly an eleventh of 
population of the town (sav bet 
and L400 persons) are engaged 
in the language of Comunerce 


over is more than half amillio 


vear The wages of the oper 
from five to thirty shillings a we 

The crude jet is as much as pos 
anthracite coal, and it comes fr 
in long wooden boxes It is 
the sizes of the objects for whi 
tended, and then shaped On a 
wheel Next the facets are put o 
is carved into the desired pattern 
with knives, small chisels, and gous 
is highly electrical, and, as thi 
poet has said of it: 


‘Tis black and shining, smooth, and 
‘Twill draw up straws if rubbed 1 


bright.” 


Lone before it was used for orna: 
was valued for its efficacy in 
away devils, dissolying spells 
chantments, helping the despairi: 
ishing serpents, and when mixed 
marrow of a stag, in healing the 
snake.” 

In small workshops, where the 
phere is filled with a black or snutl 
the bits of anthracite which the jel 
bles gradually take the shape ol 
flowers, fruits, and many pretty thi 
they are dexterously wrought upon 
workmen, who often ply their too 
out any set design before them ; an 
the carving is complete they ar 
ed, being held against quickly revo 
wheels, covered with Chaniois Leathe 
a composition of rouge and oil, — It 
rouge which produces the snulfeo 
dust and gives many of the oper 
a peculiar rustiness of appearance 
last thing of all is the “setting,” 
done by sealing-wax and shellac 
they are carded, and boxed in cotton 
each article being euaranteed us 

“real Whitby jet.” 

Mr. Wright, one of the largest 
facturers, told the writer that the t 
jet is immediately affeeted by any 1 
al calamity, as, for instance, the dea 
a member of the royal family, or an 
for whom there is a general mow 
And when the life of the Prince of 


was in danger, Whitby was thronged 
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, FLAMBOROUGH 


prepared to pay almost any price, 
ist heavily by his happy recovery 
re are a few mines yet in the neigh 
f Whitby. The to 
through a horizontal drift in the 


entrance 


harrow some seven 


five. and this small tunnel is in 


passage 


cled by eross-drifts, as in other mines 
- the mel work cramped up in the 
and wet, the which 
excavate is carried to the mouth in 


and rock 


eSS 


agons on tramways. The opera 


Each mine only 
who 


ive not extensive. 


about six men, work in 


fts’ of eight hours The seams and 
ifs are usually rented from the own 
the land by the principal miner, a 
sum being paid down for the right 
‘k a stipulated number of yards. 
ehant is not only restricted as to the 
ice he may penetrate the hill-side, 
so in regard to the number of men 
ploys. Uf he should reach the limit 
‘ibed without exhausting the seam, 
- vuld have to discontinue his opera 
i or pay an additional sum for fur 


privileges. If the space leased to lim 


‘ 


HEAD 


should prove unproductive, and he should 


lo 


find himself a loser at the end of it 


a few yards farther would bring him 


a profitable seam, stil he would have to 


his work, with the long sought 


abandon 


for treasure in sight, or satisfy the land 


lord’s exactions 


Jet-liunting is at all times a spec ilative 


and precarious business, and it is never 


more so than when the hunters take to the 
cliffs, cropping out of which the most val 


uable Seals have found ‘| here isa 


pleasant old gentleman in Whitby whose 


occupation for many years Was that of a 


jet-hunter, and who, sitting 


before ire 
with a @lass of toddy before limi and a 
mouth, 


lis 


long chureh-warden pipe in his 


told us of some of the difliculties of 

business, Which in his case (a rare 

had vie Ided a comfortable fortune 

he 

said between the puffs, as he stared into 
Yo" 


lest 


just like puttin’ thy hond in a lottry 


the slumbering glow of the open tre 


soon lose a lot, an’ soon gam a 


may 
ae oe added the comfortable wife, who 


Was 


sitting by: “ils all specalation, like 


cambling Losses, ah alus Was 


| 

fis 


Qne of the lucky things that sometimes 


fall to the lot of the clitf hunter is a mass 
of jet which the weather has separated 


from the cliff and cast upon the shore; 


but oftener than coming upon such a! 


windfall as this he has to seareh for days 
which lengthen into we 


ks, and for weeks 
which roll on into months, without re 
ward, A more adventurous plan than 
looking for ** waeshed jet” (7. e., that which 
has been washed down) is to lower a man 
over the edge of the cliff from above to 
prospect, and thus suspended, with a bow 


line knot around his waist, the hunter | Massive pillars have been separ 


scans the white face of the rock for signs | it, which foretell of future enero 


of the jet. Should he find any, a narrow 
vertical groove is dug down the face of the 
cliff to it (barely enough space for foot 
hold), and when it is reached it is tun 
nelled or ** drifted” as in one of the hill-side 
mines. The accidents to life and limb in 
this pursuit are many. In going up and 
down the cliff the workman has just room 
enough “tae step his taoes in,” as the vet- 
eran told us, and he is always exposed to 
some danger from the falling roek. Work- 
ing alone in his narrow prison through the 
night, with the sea beating at the foot of 
the cliff, we supposed that his loneliness 
would excite his fears. ‘* Nay,” said the 
old gentleman, still puffing his pipe; ** it’s 
cheerful enough; he has a bit o° candle to 
look at.” And whatever consolation he 
has comes from this bit candle.” 

Though the jet interest is decayed, and 
we did not find the hunters following their 
hap-hazard yoeation along the shore and 
swinging over the cliffs, our disappoint 
ment soon passed away. The Yorkshire 
coast has a further interest. It is scarcely 
surpassed in the British Islands by @rand 
er clitfs or bolder headlands. On one of 
its promontories the first English song 
burst from Cvedmon’s lips. Its people are 
simple and interesting. It possesses what 
IS generally admitted to be ‘*the queen 
of English watering-places,” and among 
many curious old villages and towns it 
has one which strikes us as being the most 
picturesque in England. 

The clitfs are seen at their greatest 
height near Flamborough Head, where 
they have an altitude of nearly five hun 
dred feet, and a more Imposing view can 
not be imagined than that whieh they pre 
sent to an observer on the esplanade at 
Bridlington Quay. They reach out in a 
splendid sweep miles long, and a dazzling 


white in eolor They are sheer from top 
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to bottom. From the 
which stretehes back 


fringe of brown mud 


rolling 


from 


ber 


down, and against their white 


like a row of tassels. 


Dow hh be 


sea, sharp and diamond - poi 
beats up against them in some 


in others leaves a narrow ede 


set with shining white bowlde 


fragments of wreckage. At 
the curve the Head itself is th: 


wedge into the sea. Solid and 


| it looks, the sea has not left 


and the waves have eat 
caverns in it, through 


dee 


whieh 


moan with unsilenceable erie! 


these caverns is called Robin Lyt 


and formsa tunnel from the land to 
The entrance is low and difficult, 
| it is passed, the explorer finds him 

sepulchral chamber, dark, drippin: 
| reverberant, with a roof fifty f 


| 


The rock is of variegated colors, and 
ed by the attrition of the seas, 
easterly gales send driving in. 


Th 
seems to have been built by human 
instead of by the thoughtless ena 

| the elements. Sometimes a shaft « 
| light finds its way into the mout 


then every drop of water beading 


walls becomes a jewel, and the ro 


veal their iridescent splendors 


summit of the Head there is a light 


with a lantern 214 feet 


by a privateersman as he was esc} 


Kranee, 


above 
mark, a small fishing village, and th 
of an old eastle, in whieh Robert the 
of Scotland was confined after his « 


Coming back to Bridlington 


which by one of the anomalies of | 
orthoepy is pronounced Burlingt 
find it to be, like many other Eng 
tering-places, half new and half old 
tle fishing village of antiquity, w 
roofed and picturesque cottages and 
men, upon which rows of. she 


houses, new hotels, and orname 
rades have been ingrafted. The 


the new are quite apart. 


still receive the small trades-peop! 


The ol 


1+ 


town and the boat-masters. who eo 


the smoky little parlor of an eveni: 


after the English custom, slowly 


ously drink their allowance of ho 
While discussing with ludicrous 


the news of the day. 


The new 
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wee and ambitious, with nothing 
cteristically English about them: in- 
they are growing more like Amer- | and in this brief period they expect 

iotels every day. Nearly all the profit enough for the year. After tw 
ouses are rented by speculative and months of excitement, of crowde d apart 
sional landladies. who have to exer 


cise much ingenuity in making both « 


ids 
meet The season lasts about two months 


ments, of romping and aggressive 
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dren, and of incessant piano-playving, they 
have their establishments to themselves. 
ina thre ribboned Caps are seen 
bobbing forlornty in the windows of their 
best parlors, upon which the mildew of 
winter has fallen 

ile \ Which Is on the other side of 
Klamborough Head, is just like Bridling 
ton. There are the same old-time white 
plaster cottages abutting on irruptions of 
modern brick architecture. There is the 
same admixture of old and new, the same 
brief prosperity of summer, the same insup 
portable lang@uor of winter, The tasselled 
and pennanted landladies are in no wise 
ditferent from those of the sister village. 
But Filey has a geological curiosity whieh 
does not end in being odd, but is also of 
some utility. The coast is open to the 
north for hundreds of miles, and to pro 
tect the bay from the fury of the storms 
Which rush down, Dame Nature, with 
kindly forethought, has thrown out an 
extraordinary ridge of rocks from the 
northern horn of the semicirele within 
which Filey les. The ridge is rough and 
jagged Anciently it was called the File, 
and now it is known as the Brige. It 
forms a natural pier or breakwater nearly 
a mile long, with the ocean breaking on 
each side of it. To the north of this again 
the cliffs inerease in rugged grandeur. 
The sloping rocks are covered with enor 


mous bowlders, weighing as much as fifty 
tons apiece, and innumerable caverns have 
been hollowed out, wherein are pools full 
of delicate sea- weeds, and pallid living 
things 
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rOWN 


Seven and a half miles fro 
Scarborough, which between 
July and the middle of Octob 
most crowded of English wateri: 


and the most fashionable. In 


| situation it is all that the imaginsa 


picture itas being. A narroy 

out from the German Ocean 
high cliffs which as nearly as } 
take the shape of a horsesho | 
sides of the cliffs, and terraced, o 
above another, to a height of mor 
200 feet, Searborough is built. 2 
the cliffs is a high undulating 
with one conspicuous hill thet 
reaches the dignity of a mountain: « 
cutting them is a deep ravine, ful 
foliage. Along their base is a wid 
of smooth golden-yellow sand, 
the clear blue water of the bay breal 
a moderate surf. The foliage is quit 
uriant, and terrace is separated fron 
race by a belt of refreshing green 
is the situation. The great nati 
vantages have been improved uy 
judicious and spirited loeal adi 
tion. Thestreets are clean, and wel 
or asphalted, and the buildings ar 
some and varied in arehitecture. Bet 
the middle of September and the 
October, when the season is at its | 
Searborough holds a constant ca. 
and is more brilliant than Brighto 
any time. The sands are crowde: 
prettily dressed children and wome 
erant musicians and acrobats, bath 
and women, and lotus-eaters of bot! 
Following the course of the sands 


| 52h 
te 
i = 


yeand promenade, upon which 
crowd of well-dressed pedestri- 
juestvians, and a curious varie 

les, landaus, broughams, wag 

d donkey carriages. At one 
drive an enormous hotel springs 
with its ten stories, seems high 
highest cliff: and beyond this 

ie we have spoken of, spanned 

idid aron bridge. <A little far 

ll is the Spa, with its showily 

| saloons, wherein the visitors as 
Lossip and drink the Waters, 

ive long been celebrated for their 
qualities. The Spa is the centre 
shionable life: it comprises a cafe, 
rant, billiard-rooms, a bijou thea 

i Grand Hall, with seats for 3000 
On the slope behind it is a dense 

nd on the ridge above are wide 
of handsome houses. There is 
ent, color, and variety everyW here. 
is nota mushroom growth. 

s back to the Saxon period, whence 
was derived from two words sig’ 

ye the town or fortress on the Rock, 
ere is little doubt that still earlier 

Roman camp. 

the northern point of the bay, 
iingamajestic headland, girt by sav 
ifs that spring 400 feet out of the 
sa gray old castle with straggling 
is, Which in its prime presented a 
ite face and supreme difficulties to 
hemes that attempted to storm it. 
ioW in ruins, and its prostrate and 
ted fabric seems like a part of the 
rock from whieh the earth lias been 
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] 
Washed away It is given up to peace and 
decay, and there echo, except 


Lory of the gallant seenes of whieh it 


as 
the centre. Could the grav old walls spea 
for themselves, they would tell a thrilling 
story of the assaults thev have resisted 
and the brave hearts they lave sheltered 
Onee, when in the great eivil war the 
were besieged by the Parhamentar horees 
the governor received a messave threat 
ing instant death to him and all with 


the castle unless he surrendered without 
the shedding of one drop of Roundhead 
blood. The arrogant Puritan did not kno 

the courage and hardihood of lis foe. and 


the eastle was held against him for nearl 


\ 
a vear ‘Conceiving that T would relent 
In respect of her being ther the govern 
or wrote, “my wife came to me, without 


any direction or trouble, and praved 
that IT would not for anv consideration o 
her do aught which might be prejudicial 
to my own interests or the king's a 
At the end of a vear capitulation Was un 
avoidable, and the Puritans marched up 
the craggy steps that led to the sally-port 
an exultant horde in sober drab jackets 
and shining helmets, to drive out the crest 
fallen and attenuated Cavaliers 

In 1655 the eastle was the prison of 
George Fox, the founder of the Society of 
Friends, who at various times was eon 
fined in three different rooms: the first le 
likened to purgatory because it was tilled 
with smoke; in the second there was no 
fire-place or chimney at all, and here, be 
ing unable to dry his clothes, his body be 


came benumbed,. and his fingers swollen 
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RUNSWICK, NEAR WHITBY 


but his greatest suffering was in the third, 
into whieh the wind drove the rain so for- 
cibly that ‘the water came over his bed, 
and he was fain to skim it up with a plat 
ter.” His jailers made a threepenny loaf 
last him three weeks, and steeped worm 


was not only free, but was invited to preach 
at the castle, where he was received with 
honor and lovingly. 

Bevond the eastle the summit of the 


erag on which the ruins are ¢ xpands into 


an almost level greensward, wl 
denly ends in a perpendicular clit! 
ing over that cliff, the last time | 
there, was like looking into the pr 
Vibrating outward to the limits 


| was the colorless and uneven sea 
wood in his water. Three years later, he | 


the gray and saddening roof o! 
One object was visible, as solitan 
ark in the flood—a serpentine lini 

with small eves of red and gree) 
slowly and tediously defined its: 


tug 


boat 


with 


two 


Ciose 


reefed 


| 
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There was a fascinating 


vy in the incomplet ness of the 


» attracted us to it until the 
vered the spirits to an un 
nt Then we whee ed round, 
ore us in the comfortable 
of the bav lav luxuriant and 
Scarborough, shown itself 


a starry cluster « 


many 


\ turn of the heel had 


liv than the transition from 


anv book, out of tl 


ipter of 
to to day. 


1 abounds with contrasts 


and 


arrow little by-wavs in it, 


er little houses roofed with the 
ne and hos} red 


all things are and 


ihe 


| 


old houses do not seem 


en retained because their room 


en wanted, but because they add 


st and picturesque ness of the 


lthey have the neat and well-pre 


arance of being kept for show 


tion to Searborouch is the un 


n which it is trea 
It has 
Sometimes the rain begins in the 
the 


ted by the clerk 


more than its share 


ddie of and falls dav 


season 


rom week to week, puttin 4 


| the festivities, and saturating 


é 3 
vith Sometimes it 1s So 


stent that the visitors are driven away 


winning of their holiday to re-eimn- 


London with true cockney felicity. 


th fine weather Searborough 1s 


x, and preferable to any other wa 


ace we tnat Is, 


know of; 


+ 
ts size and 1ts 


population, 


Wing visitors, is 24,000. 


most notable 


} 
piace on the York 


oast, however, is Whitby, which is 
ter suited to those who want 1 
mm the pressure of an overworked 


geressive eivilization than 


nd 


cturesque little town in Gr 


sear 


Whieh, to our mand, 


3y the coast road it is only twenty- 


es distant from Searborough, while 


railway it is fifty-six miles distant. 


vast road borders on the macnificent 
d strikes some old-fashioned | 


Wall, the 


ie Knights of St. John used to ring 


Vil- 


Stainton from 


” blow a horn every evening to di 


ivellers to their hospital, and Robin 


s Town, which is propped up against 


pice, with some of its houses over 


the se: 


‘a. There was plenty of 
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room for Robin Hood’s Town on 


land, and in per ne it on a dizzy crag 
the builders seem to have been actuated 
DY the same tinet that prompts a boy 
to stand On tis ead ror, the ra WAY 
we see reaches of a rown moorland 
and deep vallevs, whieh remind us « he 
smaller Western canons The pale prim 
roses blossom Ol the Hili-sides With an un 
familiar luxu nee 


from the summit of East ¢ 1 Ol oO 
the two promontories betwee hich. the 
river [si nie he rn 
Sik a precipito © 
eoast \ Dristl clitfs, 1 ed | 
DOLING sur’ i e place main others 
ringed With a narrow beach, \ hich 
wantie moss-covered bo rs re piled 
Phe sea itself melts in the eme horizon 
The ground at the summ s uneven, and 
ends in a preeipier The nd strikes us 
vith unrestraine olenes 

Looking to the east and nor neem 
mittled cliffs and the restless sea thi 
VIEW" Lookin te thre yest see 
river cleaving the valle th the t n 
built on both sides of if The two charac 
terizing colors of the picture are red and 
blue. One ho ‘ rises above another 
parent] su ported by the eornie of that 
below it: the floor of one seems to be the 
roof of the other. Th »* POOTS art peaked 
and gabled and dormer-windowed, with 
tall chimney-pots shooting up from them, 
nearly all of them are sheathed with crim 
son tiles, whieh, t 1] if 
drifting over them, are th 1 rs that 
vive color to every picture of W hith 
The color and architecture are both fo 
eign. The eold gray look of the 1 
Enelish village on the coast is stitut 
bv adelightful warmthand richness. Lead 
ing down from the summit of Hast Ciilf to 


the town is a curving tlight of one m 


dred and ninety-six well-worn stone steps, 


up which the worshippers come on Sun 
day to the old parish eh ich, which stands 
at the head of the clitf, surrounded by a 
ull crop of orave-stones, with the sea be 


It is a very old building of the 


hind it 
| and the int 


“arly Norman 


period 


with its undecorated oak and dead-lights 
in the low roof, is more like the cabin of 
a ship than a church, 

On the cliff. also, are the beautiful gray 


ruins of St. Hilda’s Abbey, which are the 
Oswy, the 


King of Northumbria, who was a convert 


crowning glory of 
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to Chymistianitv, vowed that if God fave 
Mima the victory over his pagan foes. his 


daughter Edeltled should be dedicated in 


hol virginity to the Lord. with a dowry 
of twelve manors for the foundation of 
monasteries: and in part fulfillment of his 
vow (his praver being answered) he built 


this abbey, of which his nieee. St Hilda, 
the first abbess. Hilda is deseribed 
by Professor J. R. Greene as a Northum 
brian Debor Whose counsel was sought 
even by bishops and kings, and throuch 
her influence Whitby became the West 
minster of Northumbria. She was sue 
ceeded by Edelfled. 

Many legends are attached to the ab 
bey, and some of them are recounted in 
the following lines of ‘* Marmion” 


‘Then Whitby’s nuns iting told 


How to hou t barons bold 
{ i ) 
I; i ) ot sylvan game 
I] st h 
They ) conve cell 
A S One aid awe 
vy Edelfled 
And ‘ t ind snakes each one 
\\ ( red >a ¢ l stone 
When holy Hilda pray’d 
T told how fowls’ pinions fail 
As ov W hitl towers they sai 
And sinking d with flutt es faint 
rh ig to th 


But that objectionable person, the icono 
clast, has been here, He tells us that the 
basis of the story of the snakes turned 
mto cous of stone was in the fossil am 
momites which are frequently discovered 
in the neighborhood: and that the devo 
on of the birds mav be accounted for by 
ie fact that in crossing the German ( ocean 
in their usual migration they became tired, 
and stopp d to rest 

Credmon belonged to the Whitby ( ‘hap 
ter, and, as Professor Greene has said. it is 
his name which throws most glory over 
Whitby From his lips, during the reign 
of the founder of the abbey, came the first 
freat song, 

The ruins are singularly beautiful, and 
show how large and important the build 
ing was. Thestyleis Early English, with 
some decorated and perpendicular win 
dows Shattered as the fabrie is. and 
though the voices of nun and monk are 
hushed, it is not without devotees. On 
every sunny day more than one artist may 
be seen reprodueing the old pile in oil or 
water-colors: and when the artist bas a 
pretty young wif nestling by him and 
reading a novel to him, as one we saw had, 
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the Introduction of their hour 
sential to the complete ness of 
Whitby has been pamted of 
any profe ssional beauty, and 
so common a feature in the 
an artist can work in the str 
being irritated to death by pe 
dren and ignorant commentat. 
Coming down the winding 
| the cliff, we soon learn what 
lof Whitby is for artists. It is 
«® survival of more peaceful 
times than Ours. It is rich In 
chitecture, and the atmosphe 
memories. We hear the 
town-crier—an institution stil] ; 
In Whitby. John the Bellman 


one of the best-known charact: 


place, and during the fashions 

lis services are in constant » 
Ordinarily the recitals of a to 

| delivered ina high key and a si 
; Otone, distressing and exhausti) 
| voice, and painful toall who hear 
| John’s performances are not of 


|} they are musical compositions of } 


artistic merit. He tunes the ply 
| ous notes in the seale, as illustrat 
following example, kindly ta 

for us by Mr. J. Storer, M.B 


sentence has its separate note an 


} 
te 
e 


NOTICE.—The steamer Emu w 


| 


pier-side this afternoon at 3 « 


for a trip to Robin Hood’s Bay 
= 
Fare, there and back, one shill 


Going along the street. we me 


er celebrity of the town, Fish Jan: 
has slung her basket from her h 


quick eyes having detected a 


customer in a lady standing near 


way. 


‘Noo, then, are yo’ ti hey onny 


day ?” she brusquely demands. 


“Ts it quite fresh ?” the lady as} 


Fresh, honey? Ay, it’s as 


paint; it’s just come’d in. <Ah']] 


't off by there for a shillin’, an’; 


| it’s as cheap as muck.” 


| | 
| 
1] 
\ 
id T 
"1 
a 
fis \ 


vain is struck, and Jane, pro 
r thanks, stops awhile for a lit 
y gossip with her customer. 
ioists her basket, poises it upon 
ind repeats her ery of ** Fresh 
na shrill, ear plereing voice 
Stonehouse tells us, is promi 
An ar 
val, she decks herself in the par 
the elections, and 
ie front in public meetings, pro 
Many a Lib 


cer has been inspired to fresh 


|] times of excitement. 


luring’ is al 


ind the hustinegs. 
loquence, and many a Consery 

s been disconcerted, by hearing, 
e all other voices, Jane’s trump- 

ringing out, ‘* Blew forivver !” 
\ id she’s a good-hearted oad sow] 
says a by-stander; and perhaps 

told how, years and years ago, a 
poor widow died, leaving a boy 


or six years old quite destitute. There 


ite hath overspread the brown, 
ith the blue has crept the gray; 
ven air is drifting round 

ies dashed with blinding spray. 


so wild a winter scene 
But thou and I have chanced to meet. 
Wha ords were fit to pass between 


\ traveller rough and one so sweet ? 


dving sonaster, full of woes, 


With stiffening pinions loosely furled, 
rraspest with thy thorny toes 
wire that runs around the world! 


Thou knowest not the grief and mirth 
With which the iron thread is fraught, 
sone may grasp, but miss the worth 
Of some far-reaching line of thought. 


Thou seannest not our human things, 
ne eyelids close upon the world, 
The snow sifts downward through thy 


wings, 


ipward to thy heart is whirled. 


Beneath its inches cold and white 
Thy mate hes frozen near the hedge, 
And nevermore in tuneful flight 


Shall eross the morning's crimson 
edge, 


MIDWINTER 


MIDWINTER 
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Was a pauper’s grave for her, and some of 


the neighbors gathered together 


what could be done for the bov: there 
was the work-house for him Hearing 
this, the lad began to sob as if his heart 
would break, and then Jane interfered 
* Deean’t ery, deean’t ery, ina honey; thou 
shall not be sent to the poor house,” shi 
rently said; ‘‘thou shall just gane ham 
wi me.” Although she had a large fam 
ily of her own, and the earnings of her 
husband, a fisherman, were scanty, and 


the full meaning of Kingsley’s line, 
‘ There little to earn, and ma 


was known to her, she took the little fel 
low home 

We like Whitby not for its resources as 
a watering-place, but for its historical as 


fits li 


and 


thie 


sociations, the antique spirit 0 f 
the old red-tiled houses dozing under 
wreathing blue smoke. 


Reecallest how, one dewy dawn, 

Ere vet the had 
throat, 

The music from thy 

That 


sun kissed 


thy 


heart had gone 


won her shy, responsive note 


How fond ye whispered, breast to breast, 
That day within the covert green, 

with 
Your hot and dusty wings to preen 


Or sought the brook mosses drest 


Then, in the hush of coming night 
Thou ledst her to the fragrant bed 

Of apple blossoms, pink and white, 
With canopy of green o’erhead 


All summer long how true thy 
To note her flight o'er many 
To build with her the secret 


zest 

a rood, 
nest, 

bre 0d 


To mourn with her the stolen 


Now, thou art dying; dead is thine 


In some bright clime are all thy 
kin. 
Let thy true life pass into mine, 
And make it what it hath not been 


Bequeath to me thy lover's heart, 
And touch my spirit with thy fate, 

That I from one may never part, 
Nor even in death be separate. 


oe 
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JUDITIL SHAKESPEARE: 


LOVE 


HER AFFAIRS AND OTHER ADVENTURES 


CHAPTER VII at Evesham, or in Warwick. op \\ 


or as far away as Oxford: in 


A FAREWELL 


are plenty of pretty maidens to | 
LW LYS.w henshegotout intotheo en the asking,so you be CIVIL-Spe 


ai, her spirits rose intoa purecontent; and bear yourself well, Noy 
and now, as they were walking westward faney, sweetheart: what sha 
through the peaceful meadows, the light be? 
of the sunset was on her face; and there “Why, vou know, Judith 


is a kind of radiance there, and careless rathe rshamefacedly. ‘Just vou 


happiness, that little Willie Hart sear “My height 7” she said. « 

Bi dared look upon, so abject and wistful was ‘‘ Why, that is neither the on, 
the Worship that the small lad laid at his the other. My father says |] 

: pretty cousin’s feet He was a sensitive high as his heart: and with tha 
and imaginative boy ; and the joy and tent. Well, now, her hair \ 

: crown of his life was to be allowed to hair shall she have 2” 

Walk out with his cousin Judith, her hand * Like yours, Judith: and it y 

; holding his; and it did not matter to him round about her ears like vours 

: whether she spoke to him, or whether she glaneing up for a moment. 

i is busy with her private thinking, and ‘Eyes: must they be blae 

: left him to his own pleasure and fencies. or brown, or blue : nay, vou s 

He had many of these; for he had heard your choice, sweetheart Willie 

a of all kinds of great and noble persons all sorts, if you go far enoueh 
princesses, and emMpresses, and queens ; look around you, What eves do 

but to him his cousin Judith was the now ?” 

: Queen of queens; he could not believe that “You know well, Judith, th: 

any one ever was more beautiful—or more one has such pretty eves as you; thi 

s gentle and lovable, in a magieal and mvs- the ones [ like, and no others.” 
tieal way—than she was; and in church, Bless the boy !—would you 

: on the quiet Sunday mornings, when the to be like me 2” 
choir was singing, and all else silence, and Just like you, Judith — alt 
dreams were busy in certain small brains, said he, promptly ; and he add 
if there were any far-away pictures of shyly, ‘* For you know there is 
angels in white and shining robes, coming pretty, and they all of them say t 
toward one through rose-red celestial gar os Marry, now!” said she, with a 
dens, be sure they had Judith’s eyes and *‘‘ Here be news. What? Why ! 
the light and witchery of these: and that, choosing your sweetheart, would 4 
When they spoke Gf such wonderful crea- | out one that had as large hands as t 
tures vouchsafed to speak), it was with the |. She held forth her hands. and 1 ¢ 

es soitness of Judith’s voice. So it is not to! them: and vet with some com) 

: be conceived that Judith, who knew some- for she had put on a pair of scented 
thing of this mute and seeret adoration, which her father had brought li 
had any malice in her heart when, on this London, and these were beautifu 
particular evening, she began to question broidered with silver. for he kn 
the boy as to the kind of sweetheart he tastes, and that she was not afraid to 
would choose when he was grown up: finery, whatever the preachers miclit s 

ni the faet being that she spoke from idle- “Why, you know, Judith.” sa 
ness, and a wish to be friendly and com- | ‘that there.is none has such pretty hands 

‘ panionable, her thoughts being really oc- | as you, nor so white, nor so soft.” 


cupied elsewhere, “Heaven save us! am I perfe 
‘Come, now, Willie, tell me,” said she, | then ?” she eried (but she was ple 

, “what sort of one you will choose, some | ‘t Must she be altogether like me 
fifteen or twenty years hence, when you Just so, Cousin Judith; altoweth 


are grown up to be a man, and will be go- you; and she must wear pretty thing 
ing abroad from place to place. In Coven- | you, and walk as you walk, and s 
try, perchance, you may find her, or over like you, else I shall not love her 1 


: 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 
ough she were the Queen her 


said, sweetheart 
court some day, if you can 
And’shall I tell you, now, 
ist woo and win such a one 
may be you 


or she may be a gre: 
mut if she be as vou figure her, 
» be too nice and fine and deli 


but be her lord and goy 
d you must be ready to tight for 
yes, vou shall not 
ord to be said in dispraise of her; 
inderers you must havea cudgel 
ut arm withal; and yet you must 
vith her, because she isa woman: 
ot too gentle, for you are a man; 
imust be no slape-face, with whin 
» nose that we are all devil 
‘ked and the children of sin; 
no tavern-seeker, with 
nd drunken jests and the like; and 
uu find her you must be the master 
and yet a gentle master: marry, | 


further question. Then she turned off to 
the left, and in a few minutes was in the 
wide and wooded lane where she Was Lo 
meet the young gentleman that had ap 
pealed to her friendliness. 

And there, sure enough, he was: and 
as he came forward, hat in hand, to greet 
her, those eloque nt black eves of his ex 
pre ssed so much pleasure and admiration 
of a respectful kind) that Judith beeame 
for a moment a trifle self-conscious, and 
remembered that she was in unusually 
brave attire. There may have been som 
thing else: some quick remembrance of 
the surprise and alarm of the mornin 
and also Ink spite of her determination 
to banish such unworthy fancies — some 
frightened doubt as to whether. after all. 
there might not be a subtle connection be 


tween her meeting with this young gt 


tleman and the foreeasts of the wizard 
This was but for a moment, but it con 
fused her in what she had intended to 
sav (for, in crossing the meadows, she had 
been planning out certain speeches as well 
as talking idly to Willie Hart), and shi 
was about to make some stumbling con 
fession to the etfeet that she had obtained 
no clear intelligence from her gossip Pru 


but, as I hope for | dence Shawe, when the young gentleman 


weet Willie, you will do well and 
f she love thee half as much as I do.” 
i she patted the boy's head. 


ey say you are going to marry Par 
Blaise, Judith,” said he, looking up at 


himself absolved her from all further dit 
ficulty. 

*L beseech your pardon, sweet lady,” 
said he, *‘ that I have caused you so much 
trouble, and that to no end; for [ am of 
a mind now not to carry the letter to your 
father, whatever hopes there might be of 

| his sympathy and friendship.” 


*,now?” said she, with a touch | She stared in surprise. 


feolor in her face. They are too kind 


** Nay, but, good sir.” said she, ‘‘sinee 


ould take from me the business of | you have the letter, and are so near to 


sing for myself.” 

true, Judith 7” 

tis but idle talk; heed it not, sweet- 
said she, rather sharply. 


Stratford, that is so great a distance from 
| London, surely it were a world of pities 


you did not see my father., Not that | 


“T would | can honestly gather that he would have 


ere as busy with their fingers as with 


any favor for a desperate enterprise up- 


there would be more wool | setting the peace of the land 


W arwickshire 


*T am in none such, Mistress Judith, 


here she remembered that she had | believe me,” said he, quickly. ** But it 


iarrel with the lad, who had but inno 


behooves me to be cautious; and [ have 


repeated the gossip he had heard; | heard that within the last few hours which 


{so she spoke to him in a more gentle 
and, as they were now come to a 

v of the ways, she said that she had 
sage to deliver, and bade him go on 
uself to the cottage, and have some 


| 
summons me away. If I were inclined 


| to run the risk, there is no time at this 
present; and what Il can do now ts to try 
to thank you for the kindness you have 
shown to one that has no habit of forget- 


s gathered for her from out of the | ting.” 


by the time she should arrive. 


He * You are going away forthwith ?” said 


biddable boy, and went on without | she. 


) 
| 
ive 
\) 
sudden pang was it that went through na 
s heart ? 
) 
eal 
él 
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she should be sorry at his departure from 


the neighborhood, except that he was an | 


extraordinarily gentle-spoken young man, 
and of a courteous breeding, whom her 
father, as she thought, would have been 
pleased to welcome as being commended 
from his friend Ben Jonson. Few visitors 
came to New Place; 
with there were grown familiar year after 
year. It seemed a pity that this stranger 

and so fair-spoken a stranger, moreover 


the faces to be met 


should be close at hand, without mak- 
ing her father’s acquaintance. 


There was no particular reason why | 


yet I know that you do wrong to mistrust 
my father.” 

‘*Nay, dearest lady,” he said, qui 
‘it is you that do me wrong to use 
words. I mistrust him not; but, inde: 


| | dare not disclose to him the charge 1 


is brought against me until L have clearey 
proofs of my innocence, and these I hope 


| to have in time, when I may present 1 


‘Yes, sweet lady,” said he, in the same | 


respectful way, ‘it is true that I must quit 
my present lodging for atime; but I doubt 
whether I could find anywhere a quieter 
or securer place—nay, I have no reason to 
fear you; I will tell you freely that it is 
Bassfield Farm, that is on the left before 
you go down the hill to Bidford; and it 
is like enough I may come back thither, 
when that I see how matters stand with 
me in London.” 

And then he glanced at her with a cer- 
tain diffidence. 

‘**Perchance [I am too daring,” said he; 

and yet your courtesy makes me bold. 
Were I to communicate with you when I 
return 


He paused, and his hesitation well be- | 


came him: it was more eloquent in its 
modesty than many words. 

‘That were easily done,” said Judith at 
once, and with her usual frankness; ** but 
{ must tell you, good sir, that any written 
message you might send me I should have 
to show to my friend and gossip Prudence 
Shawe, that reads and writes for me, being 
so skilled in that; and when you said that 
to no one was the knowledge to be given 
that you were in this neighborhood—” 


self to your father without fear. Mean 
while, sweet Mistress Judith, I can but i/] 
express my thanks to you that you have 
vouchsafed to lighten the tedium of my 
hiding-through these few words that have 
passed between us. Did you know the 
dullness of the days at the farm—for sad 
thoughts are but sorry companions— you 
would understand my gratitude toward 
you 

‘* Nay, nothing, good sir, nothing,” said 
she; and then she paused, in some diffi 
culty. She did not like to bid him fare 
well without any reference whatsoever to 
the future; for in truth she wished to 
hear more of him, and how his fortunes 
prospered. And yet she hesitated aboui 
betraying so much interest—of howeve: 
distant and ordinary a kind—in the at 
fairs of astranger. Her usual frank sy 
pathy conquered: besides, was not this 
unhappy young man the friend of her .fa 
ther’s friend ? 

“Ts it to the farm that you return 


| when you have been to London?” she 


“Sweet lady,” said he, instantly, with 


much gratitude visible in those handsome 


dark eyes, ‘‘if 1 may so far trespass on | 


your goodness, I would leave that also 
within your discretion. One that you 
have chosen to be your friend must needs 
be trustworthy-—nay, I am sure of that.” 

‘But my father too, good sir—” 

‘*Nay, not so,” said he, with some touch 
of entreaty in his voice. *‘ Take it not ill 
of me, but one that is in peril must use 


asked. 

‘‘T trust so: better security [ could not 
easily find elsewhere; and my well-wish 
ers have means of communication witli 
me, so that I can get the news there. Pray 
Heaven I may soon be quit of this skulk 
ing in corners! I like it not: it is not 
the life of a free man.” 

‘*T hope your fortunes will mend, sir, 
and speedily,” said she, and there was an 
obvious sincerity in her voice. 

‘“Why,” said he, with a laugh—for, in 
deed, this young man, to be one in peril 
of his life, bore himself with a singular!y 
free and undaunted demeanor; and he was 


| not looking around him in a furtive man 


precautions for his safety, even though | 
they savor of ill manners and_ suspi- 


cion,” 
‘** As you will, sir—as you will; I know 
little of such matters,” Judith said. ‘‘ But 


ner, as if he feared to be observed, but was 
allowing his eyes to rest on Judith’s eyes, 
and on the details of her costume (which 
he seemed to approve), in a quite easy and 
unconcerned manner—‘‘the birds and 
beasts we hunt are allowed to rest at times, 


| but. a man in hiding has no peace nor free- 


dom from week's end to week’s end—no, 
nor at any moment of the day or night. 
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And if the good people that shelter him | the truth must be told, that wild and be 
. not entirely of his own station, and if | wildering faney that perchance the wiz- 
cares to have but little speech with | ard had prophesied truly would force it- 
them, and if the only book in the house | self on her mind in a disquieting manner. 
the family Bible, then the days are like | But she strove to reason herself and laugh 
to pass Slowly with him. Can you won- | herself out of such imaginings. She had 
der, sweet Mistress Judith,” he continued, | plenty of courage and a strong will. 
turning his eyes tothe ground in a modest | From the first she had made light of the 
manner, ‘‘that I shall carry away the | wizard’s pretensions ; she was not going 
memory of this meeting with you as aj to alarm herself about the possible future 
treasure, and dwell on it, and recall the | consequences of this accidental meeting. 
kindness of each word you have spoken ?” | And, indeed, when she recalled the partic 

‘In truth, no, good sir,” said she, with | ulars of that meeting, she came to think 

i touch of color in her cheeks, that caught | that the circumstances of the young man 

the warm golden light shining over from | could not be so very desperate. He did 

he west. ‘*I would not have you think | not speak nor look like one in imminent 

them of any importance, except the hope | peril; his gay deseription of the masques 
that matters may go well with you.” and entertainments of the court was not 

‘And if they should,” said he, ‘‘or if | the talk of a man seriously and really in 
they should go ill, and if I were to pre- | danger of his life. Perhaps he had been 
sume to think that you cared to know | in some thoughtless escapade, and was 
them, when I return to Bassfield I might | waiting for the bruit of it to blow over; 
make so bold as to send you some brief | perhaps he was unused to confinement, 
tidings, through your friend Mistress Pru- 
dence Shawe, that I am sure must be dis- | curred to her) somewhat in order to win 
ereet, since she has won your confidence. | her sympathy. But, anyhow, he was in 

But why should I do so?” he added, after | some kind of misfortune or trouble, and 

asecond. ‘*Why should I trouble you | she was sorry for him; and she thought 

with news of one whose good or evil for- | that if Prudence Shawe could see him, 
tune can not concern you?” |}and observe how well-bred and civil- 

‘Nay, sir, | wish you well,” said she, | spoken and courteous a young gentleman 
simply, ‘‘and would fain hear better tid- | he seemed to be, she, too, would pity the 
ings of your condition. If you may not | dullness of the life he must be leading at 
come at present to New Place, where you | the farm, and be glad to do anything to 
would have better counsel than I ean | relieve such a tedium. In truth, by the 
give you, at least you may remember that | time Judith was drawing near her grand 
there is one in the household there that | mother’s cottage, she had convinced her- 
will be glad when she hears of your wel- | self that there was no dark mystery con- 
fare, and better pleased still when she | nected with this young man; that she had 
learns that you are free to make her fa- | not been holding converse with any dan- 
ther’s friendship.” gerous villain or conspirator; and that 

This was clearly a dismissal; and after | soon everything would be cleared up, and 

a few more words of gratitude on his part | perhaps he himself present himself at New 

(he seemed almost unable to take away | Place, with Ben Jonson’s letter in his 

his eyes from her face, or to say all that | hand. So she was in a cheerful enough 

he would fain say of thanks for her gra- | frame of mind when she arrived at the 
cious intervention and sympathy) they | cottage. 

parted; and forthwith Judith—now with This was a picturesque little building of 

a much lighter heart, for this interview | brick and timber, with a substantial roof 

had cost her not a little embarrassment | of thatch, and irregularly placed small 

and anxiety—hastened away back through | windows; and it was pretiily set in front 

the lane in the direction of the barns and | of a wild and variegated garden, and of 

gardensof Shottery. All these occurrences | course all the golden glow of the west 

of the day had happened so rapidly that | was now flooding the place with its beau- 

she had had but little time to reflect over | tiful light, and causing the little rectangu- 
| 


and may have exaggerated (for this also oe 


them; but now she was clearly glad that | lar panes in the open casements to gleam 
she should be able to talk over the whole | like jewels. And here, at the wooden gate 
affair with Prudence Shawe. There would | of the garden, was Willie Hart, who seem- 
be comfort in that, and also safety; for, if | ed to have been using the time profitably, 


\ 
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for he had a most diverse and sweet-scent- | band ?— would you win one of. th 


ed gathering of flowers and herbs of a 
humbleand familiar kind—forget-me-nots, 
and pansies, and wall-flower, and mint, 
and sweet-brier, and the like—to present 


to his pretty cousin 
“Well done. sweetheart! and are all 
] 


these for me?” said she, as she passed 


within the little gate, and stood for a 
moment arranging and regarding them. 
“What, then, what is this ¢ 
you by it, Cousin Willie 7” 

‘By what, Cousin Judith 7” said the 
small boy, looking up with his wondering 
and wistful eves. 


What mean 


“Why,” said she, gayly, ‘this pansy 
that you have put fair in the front. 
you not the name of it?” 

‘Indeed I know it not, Cousin Judith.” 


Know 


* Ah, you cunning one! well you know 
it, Pil besworn! Whi, ’tis one of the chief 
est favorites everywhere. Did you never 
hear it called *kiss-me-at-the-gate’? Mar- 
ry, ‘tis an excellent name; and if I take 
you at your word, little sweetheart 7” 

And so they went into the cottage to 
gether; and she had her arm lying light- 
ly round his neck. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A QUARREL, 

BvuT instantly her manner changed. 
Just within the doorway of the passage 
that cut the rambling cottage into two 
halves, and attached to a string that was 
tied to the handle of the door, lay a small 
spaniel-gentle, peacefully snoozing; and 
well Judith knew that the owner of the 
dog (which she had heard, indeed, was 
meant to be presented to herself) was in 
side. However, there was no retreat pos- 
sible, if retreat she would have preferred ; 
for here was the aged grandmother—a lit- 
tle old woman, with fresh pink cheeks, 


bear,”’ 


They have waited a goodly time for 
bating of your pride; but you must 
them at last—ay, ay, I thought ‘ty 
come to that.” 

‘Good grandmother, you give me 
friendly welcome,” said Judith. *‘* A 
Willie here; have you no word for ]: 
that he is come to see how you do 2?” 

‘Nay, come in, then, sweetings bot 
come in and sit ye down: little Wi 
has been in the garden lone enou 


though you know I grudge you not 
flowers, wench. Ay, ay, there is o 
within, Judith, that would fain be a nea 
er neighbor, as I hear, if you would } 
say yea; and bethink ye, wench, an ay 
may hang too long on the bough—y 
bravery may be put on to catch the 
when it is overlate—’ 


“T pray you, good grandmother, for 
said Judith, with some asperity 
“T have my own 
things.” 


mind about suc} 


i 


** All’s well, wench, all’s well,” said the 


| old dame, as she led the way into t] 


silver-white hair, and keen eyes—come | 


out to see if it were Judith’s footsteps she 


welcome of the girl, though usually she | 


grumbled a good deal about her, and 
would maintain that it was pure pride 
and willfulness that kept her from get- 
ting married, 


back as if to gain a fairer view. 


| 
| 
| 


‘*Here be finery!” said she, stepping | 
** God's 
merey, wench, have you come to your 
senses at last / 


| 
| 


main room of the cottage. It was a wid 
and spacious apartment, with heavy black 
beams overhead, a migtity fire-place, her 
or there a window in the walls just as it 
seemed to have been wanted, and in the 
middle of the floor a plain old table, on 
which were placed a jug and two or thre: 
horn tumblers. 

Of course Judith knew whom she had 
to expect: the presence of the little span 
iel-gentle at the door had told her that 
This young fellow that now quickly rose 
from his chair and came forward to meet 
her—‘* Good-even to you, Judith,” said 
he, in a humble way, and his eyes seemed 
to beseech her favor—was as yet but in 
his two-and-twentieth year, but his tall 
and lithe and muscular figure had already 
the firm set of manhood on it. He was 
spare of form and square-shouldered ; his 
head smallish, his brown hair short; his 
features were regular, and the forehead, 


}if not high, was square and firm; the 
had heard; and she was kindiy in her | 


general look of him was suggestive of a 
sculptured Greek or Roman wrestler, but 
that this deprecating glance of the eyes 
was not quite consistent. And, to tell the 
truth, wrestling and his firm-sinewed fig 
ure had something to do with his ex 
treme humility on this occasion. He was 
afraid that Judith had heard something. 
To have broken the head of a tapster was 


be you seeking a hus- | not a noble performance, no matter how 


| 
‘ 
de 
thi 
fal 
ty 
st 
au 
ec 
el 
n 
a 
\\ 
4 ia 
d 
4) 
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quarrel was forced on him; and this 
s but the most recent of several squab 
s: for the championship in the athletic 
rts of a country neighborhood is pro 
rivals, who 


tive of may 


s of provoking anger. 


take many 
Good-even 
vou, Judith,” said he, as if he really 
iid have said, ** Pray you believe not 
the ill you hear of me!” Judith, how- 

rv, did not betray anything by her man- 

which was friendly enough in a kind 

formal way, and distinetly reserved. 

‘sat down, and asked her grandmother 

iat news she had of the various mem- 
bers of the family, that now were widely 
scattered throughout Warwickshire. 
declined the cup of merry-go-down that 
the young man civilly offered to her. She 
had a store of things to tell about her 
father; and about the presents he had 
brought; and about the two pieces of song- 
music that Master Robert Johnson had 
sent, that her father would have Susan 
try over on the lute; and the other twenty 
eres that were to be added; and the talk 


She 


here had been of turning the house oppo- 
site New Place, at the corner of Chapel 
Street and Scholars Lane, into a tavern, 
ed—for her father wanted no tavern-rev- 
elry within hearing; and so forth; but all 
this was addressed to the grandmother. 
The young man got scarce a word, though 
now and again he would interpose gently, 
and, as it were, begging her to look his 
way. She was far kinder to Willie Hart, 
who was standing by her side; for some- 
times she would put her hand on his shoul- 
der, or stroke his long yellow-brown hair. 

** Willie says he will have just such an- 
other as I, grandmother,” said she, when 
these topies were exhausted, ‘‘to be his 
sweetheart when he grows up; so you see 
there be some that value me.” 

‘**Look to it that you be not yourself 
unmarried then, Judith,” said the old 
dame, who was never done grumbling on 
thisaceount. ‘* should not marvel; they 
that refuse when they are sought come in 
time to wonder that there are none to seek 

nay, ‘tis so, I warrant you. You are 
hanging late on the bough, wench; see 
you be not forgotten.” 

But, good grandmother,” said Judith, 
with some color in her cheeks (for this 
was an awkward topie in the presence of 
this youth), “* would you have me break 
from the rule of the family? My mother 
was six-and-twenty when she married, 
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ood 


and Susan four-and-twenty; and indeed 
there might come one of us who did not 
perceive the necessity of marrying at all.’ 

‘In God's name, if that be your mind, 
wench, hold to it Hold to it, 1 say!” 
And then the old dame glanced with her 
Sharp eves at the pretty costume of her 
visitor. ‘* But I had other tl 
such a 


ioughts W hen 


I saw fine 


young madam at the 
door; in truth, they betit you well, these 
braveries; indeed they do; though ‘tis a 
pity to have them bedecking out one that 
is above the marrying trade. But 
heed, wench, take heed you change 
your mind when it is too late: the 


take 
lest 
young 
men may hold you to your word, and you 
find yourself forsaken when you least ex- 
pected ibe” 

** Give ve thanks for your good comfort, 
erandmother,” said Judith, inditferently. 
And then she rose. ‘*Come, Willie, ‘tis 
about time we were going through the 
W hat 


you, grandmother, for my father ? 


fields to the town. message have 
He is 
busy from morning till night since his 
coming home; but I know he will be over 


to visit you soon. The flowers, Willie 


| did you leave them on the bench outside ?” 
and how that had happily been abandon- 


But she was not allowed to depart in 
this fashion. The old dame’s discontents 
with her pretty granddaughter—that was 
now grown into so fair and blithe a young 
woman—were never of a lasting nature; 
and now she would have both Judith and 
little Willie taste of some gingerbread of 


her own baking, and then Judith had again 


to refuse a sup of the ale that stood on the 
table, preferring a little water instead. 
Moreover, when they 
garden, behold! this 
come also, to convoy 
way across the fields. 


had got out into the 
young would 


them home on their 


mah 


It was a gracious 
evening, sweet and cool; there was a clear 
twilight shining over the land; the elms 
were dark against the palely luminous 
sky. And then, as the three of them 
went across the meadows toward Strat 
ford town, little Willie Hart was intrust 
ed with the care of the spaniel-gentile 
that was young and wayward, and pos 
sessed with a mad purpose of hunting 
sparrows—and as the dog kept him run 
ning this way and that, he was mostly at 
some distance from these other two, and 
Judith’s companion, young Quiney, had 
every opportunity of speaking with her. 
‘*Tsent you a message, Judith,” said he, 
rather timidly, but anxiously watching the 
expression of her face all the time, ‘a 


4 
| 


token of remembrance: I trust it did not 
displease you 

‘**You should have considered through 
whose hands it would come,” said she, 
but without regarding him. 

‘How so?” he asked, in some sur 
prise 

“Why, vou knew that Prudence would 
have to read it.” 

* And why not, Judith ? 


she not ? 


Why should 
She is your friend; and I care 
not who is made aware that—that—well, 
you know what I mean, dear Judith, but 


I fear to anger you by saying it. You | bitterly: ‘‘ you can find no fault in thy 


were not always so hard to please.” 
There was a touch of reproach in this 

that she did not like. Besides, was it fair ? 

Of course she had been kinder to him 
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that will be smitten on one cheek and } 
the other—like your parson friend,’ 
This did not mend matters much 
parson friend?” said she, 
some swift color in her cheeks, 
parson friend is one that has respe: 


| his office, and has a care for his rep 


when he was a mere stripling—when they | 


were boy and girl together; but now he 
had put forth other pretensions; and they 


stood on a quite different footing: and in | 


his pertinacity he would noteunderstard 


why she was always speaking to him of | 


Prudence Shawe, and extolling her gen- 
tleness and sweet calm wisdom and g@ood- 


ness. ‘* The idle boy!” she would say to | 


herself; ‘‘ why did God give him such a 
foolish head that he must needs come fan 
eying me?’ And sometimes she was an- 
ery because of his dullness and that he 
would not see; though, indeed, she could 
not speak quite plainly. 

‘*“You should think,” said she, on this 


tion, and lives a peaceable, holy 
Would you have him frequent ale-hous:. 
and fight with drawers and_tapste 
Marry and amen! but I find no fault wit 
the parson’s life.” 

‘‘Nay, that is true, indeed,” said | 


parson—as every One says. But the re art 
others who see with other eyes, and would 
tell vou in what he might amend 

**T eare not to know,” said she. 

“Tt were not amiss,” said he, for 
was determined to speak—*'it were not 
amiss 1f Sir Parson showed a little mor 
honesty in his daily walk—that were not 
amiss, for one thing.” 

‘*In what is he dishonest, then ?” said 
she, instantly, and she turned and faced 
him with indignant eyes. 


Well, he did not quail. His blood was 


j}up. This championship of the parson 


that he had searce expected of her, only 
fired anew certain secret suspicions of his 
and he had no mind to spare his rival, 
whether he were absent or no. 

** Why, then, does he miseall the King 


| and eat the King’s bread ?” said he, som 
oceasion, with some sharpness, ‘‘ that these | 


idle verses that you send me are read by | 


Prudence. 
heed that 

‘*Why should she heed, Judith ?” said 
he. ‘‘’Tis but an innocent part she takes 
in the matter—a kindness, merely.” 


Well, doubtless, she may not 


She dared not say more, and she was 
vexed with him for putting this restraint 
upon her. She turned upon him with a 
glance of sudden and rather unfriendly 
scrutiny. 

‘* What is this now that I hear of you?” 
said she. ‘‘Another brawl! <A tavern 
brawl! I marvel you have escaped so 
long with a whole skin.” 

‘*] know not who carries tales of me to 
vou, Judith,” said he, somewhat warmly, 


‘but if you yourself were more friendly | 


you would take care to choose a more 
friendly messenger. 
worst that vou hear. If there was a 
brawl, it was none of my seeking. And 
if my skin is whole, I thank God I can 


what hotly. ‘‘Is it honest to conform in 
public, and revile in private? I say, let 
him go forth, as others have been driven 


| forth, if the state of affairs content him 
| not. Isay that they who speak against thie 


King—marry, it were well done to chop 
the rogues’ ears off !—-I say they should be 
ashamed to eat the King’s bread.”’ 
‘* He eats no King’s bread!” said Judith 
-and alas! her eyes had a look in them 


| that pierced him to the heart: it was not 


| 


It is always the | 


| 


look after that for myself; Iam not one | lenly, ‘‘if all be true that they say.” 


the glance he would fain have met with 
there. ‘* He eats the bread of the Church, 
that has been despoiled of its possessions 
again and again by the Crown and the 
lords; and why should he go forth? He 
is a minister: is there harm that he should 
wish to see the services reformed? He is 
at his post; would you have him desert it, 
or else keep silent? No, he is no such 
coward, I warrant you. He will speak 
his mind; it were ill done of him else!” 

‘‘Nay, he can do no harm at all—in 
your judgment,” said he, somewhat sul 
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‘And whois it, then, that should speak 

idle tales and the believing of them ?” 

dshe, with indignant reproach. 
I welcome evil stories about you? 
jyou? Are you so quick to put away 

e idle gossip they bring vou about me? 
Vould you not rather believe it? I trow 

v1 would as lief believe it as not. That | 

s to have friends! That it is to have | 

ose who should defend you in your ab- 

nee: but would rather listen to slander 

rainst you! But when they speak about 

omen’s idle tongues, they know little; | 
i ismen who are the readiest to listen, and | 
to carry evil report and lying!” 

‘IT meant not to anger you, Judith,” | 
said he, more humbly. 

Yes, but you have angered me,” said 
she (with her lips becoming tremulous, 
but only for a second). ‘* What concern | 
have LT with Parson Blaise? [would they | 
that speak against him were as good men | 
and honest as he—” 

‘Indeed, they speak no ill of him, Ju- 
dith,” said he (for he was grieved that | 
they were fallen out so, and there was no- 
thing he would not have retracted that so 
he might win back to her favor again, in | 
however small a degree), **except that he | 
is disputatious, and would lead matters no 
one knows whither. °Tis but a few min- 
utes ago that your grandmother there was | 
saying that we should never have peace 
and quiet in Church affairs till the old 


faith was restored—” { 


Here, indeed, she pricked up her ears ; 
but she would say no more. She had not 
forgiven him yet; and she was proud and 
silent. 

‘And though I do not hold with that | 

for there would be a bloody struggle be- 
fore the Pope could be master in England 
again—nevertheless, I would have the 
ministers men of peace, as they profess to 
be, and loyal to the King, who is at the 
head of the Church as well as of the realm. 
However, let it pass. I wish to have no 
quarrel with you, Judith.” 


‘*How does your business ?” said she, | 


abruptly changing the subject. 

** Well—excellently well; it is not in 
that direction that I have any anxiety 
about the future.” 

‘Do you give it your time? You were 
best take heed, for else it is like to slip 
away from you,” she said ; and he thought 
she spoke rather coldly, and as if her 
warning were meant to convey something 
more than appeared. 
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And then she added : 
‘You were at Wilmecote on Tuesday ?” 
“You must have heard why, Judith,” 


he said. ‘Old Pike was married again 
that day, and they would have me over 
| to his wedding.” 


‘And on the Wednesday, what was 
there at Bidford, then, that you must needs 
be gone when my mother sent to you ?” 

“At Bidford 2?” said he (and he was 
sorely puzzled as to whether he should 
rejoice at these questions as betraying a 
friendly interest in his affairs, or rather 
regard them as conveying covert reproof, 
and expressing her dissatisfaction with 
him, and distrust of him). ‘t At Bidford, 
Judith—well, there was business as well 
as pleasure there. For you must know 
that Daniel Hutt is come home for a space 
from the new settlements in Virginia, and 
is for taking back with him a number of 
laborers that are all in due time to make 


| their fortunes there. Marry, ‘tis a good 


chance for some of them, for broken men 
are as welcome as any, and there are no 
questions asked as to their having been 
intimate with the constable and the jus- 
tice. So there was a kind of merry-meet 
ing of Daniel's old friends, that was held 
at the Faleon at Bidford—and the host is 
a good customer of mine, so it was pru 
dent of me to go thither—and right plea- 


| sant was it to hear Daniel Hutt tell of his 


adventures by sea and shore. And he 
gave us some of the tobacco that he had 
brought with him. And to any that will 
go back with him to Jamestown he prom- 
ises allotments of land, though at. first 
there will be tough labor, as he says, hon 
estly. Oh, a worthy man is this Daniel 


| Hutt, though as yet his own fortune seems 


not so secure.” 


“With such junketings,” said she, with 


| ever so slight a touch of coldness, ‘‘’tis no 


wonder you could not spare the time to 


|come and see my father on the evening 
of his getting home.” 


‘There, now, Judith !’ he exclaimed 
Would you have me break in upon him 
at such a busy season, when even you 
yourselves are careful to refrain? It had 


| been ill-mannered of me to do such a 
| thing; but ‘twas no heedlessness that led 


to my keeping away, as you may well im- 
agine.”’ 

“Tt is difficult to know the reasons 
when friends hold aloof,” said she. ‘‘ You 


| have not been near the house for two or 
| three weeks, as I reckon.” 
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And here agat he 


muchto know whether her speech 


rh would have give 


which 


was curiously reserved in tone meant 


that she had marked these things out of 


regard for him, or that she wished to re 
prove him, 


*[T can give you the reasons for that, 


Judith,” said this tall and straight young 


i rded 
his companion’s face with some solici- 
1 


ellow, who from time to time rega 


» as if he fain would have found some 


ereater measure of friendliness there. 
have not been often to New Place of late 
because of one [ thought I might meet 


there who would be no better pleased to 
than I him; 
because of another 


see me and—and_ perhaps 


that I did not know 
whether she might be the better pleased 
to have me there or find me stay away—’ 
‘** Your reasons are too fine,” 
scarce understand them.” 
“That is because under- 


you won't 


stand; [ think [ have spoken plain enough | 


ere now, Judith, [ make bold to say.” 


She flushed somewhat at this; but it 
was no longer in anger. She seemed 
willing to be on good terms with him, 


but always in that measured and distant 
way. 
Willie!” 


sweetheart!” 


she ealled. ‘‘Come hither, 


With some difficulty her small cousin | 


made his way back to her, dragging the 


reluctant spaniel so that its head seemed | 


to be in jeopardy. 

“He will after the birds, Cousin 
Judith; vou will never teach him to fol- 
low you.” 


‘* Willie knows I want you to have the 


she said. 


dog, Judith,” her companion said, quick- 
ly. ‘L got him for you when I was at 
Gloucester. “Tis a good breed—true Mal- 


tese, [ can warrant him; and the fash- 


ionable ladies will searce stir abroad with- | 


out one to follow them, or to carry with 
them in their coaches when they ride. 
Will you take him, Judith ?” 

She was a little embarrassed. 

‘Tis a pretty present,” said she, *‘ but 
you have not chosen the right one to give 
it 


‘* What mean you?” said he. 


‘*Nay, now, have not I the Don ?” she | 


said, with greater courage. ‘He is a 


sufficient companion if I wish to walk | 


abroad 
little spaniel to one that has no such com 
panion—I mean to Prudence Shawe ?” 
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Why should you not give this | 


‘To Prudence!” said he, regarding | 
for this second introduction of Jud 
friend se@med strange, as well as thi 
tion that he should transfer this p: 
gift to her. 

‘There, now, is one so gentle and 
to every one and everything that 
would tend the little creature with ea 
‘“*It would be more 
ting for her than for me.” 

* You eould be kind enough, Judit 


she continued, 


if you chose,” said he, under his bres 
for Willie Hart was standing by. 

Nay, [have the Don,” said she, t] 
is large, and worldly, and serious, and 
clumsy withal. Give this little plavfel 
low to Prudence, who is small and 1 
and gentle like itself; surely that we: 


fitter.” 
said she. | 


| ‘Thad hoped you would have accept: 

| the little spaniel from me, Judith,” said 
he, with very obvious disappointment. 

** Moreover,” said she, lightly, ** two of 

trade would never agree: 
have this one and the Don continually 
quarrelling, and sooner or later the small 
one would lose its head in the Don’s great 
jaws.” 

| ‘* Why, the mastiff is always chained, 

and at the barn gate, Judith,” said he 

This one would be within-doors, 

your playfellow. 

a 


a should 


we 


as 
But I care not to pres 
eit.” 
‘*Nay, now, be not displeased,” said 
she, gently enough. ‘Tam not wnthank 
| ful; I think well of your kindness; but 
it were still better done if you were to 
| change your intention and give the span 
| iel to one that would have a gentler 
| charge over it, and think none the less of 
it, as Lean vouch for. Pray you give it 
| to Prudence.” 
| ‘A discarded gift is not worth the 
passing on,” said he; and as they were 
| now come quite near to the town, where 
| there was a dividing of ways, he stopped 
}as though he would shake hands and 
depart. 

‘Will you not go on to the house ? 
You have not seen my father since his 
coming home,” she said. 
| ‘*No, not to-night, Judith,” he said. 
| ‘Doubtless he is still busy, and I have 
affairs elsewhere.” 
| She glanced at him with one of those 
| swift keen glances of hers. 

Where go you to spend the evening, 
if I may make so bold?” she said. 
| at: the ale-house, as you seem to 


| 
| 


= 
: 
| | 
( 
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spect.” he answered, with just a trifle of | that hand wasthe hand of Prudence Shawe 
sepness: and then he took the string to It was a strange fancy on the part of one 
id away the spaniel, and bade her fare- | who was so averse from all ornament or 

in a kind of half-hearted and disap- | decoration in ordinary life that nothing 
for a grave. She her 


ited and downeast way—and left. was too beautifu 
sje looked after him for a second or | self would not wear a flower, but her best, 
is she fastened a glove-button that | and the best she could beg or borrow any 
4 got loose. And then she sighed as | where, she freely gave to those that were 
e turned away. yone away, she seemed to have some 
Sweetheart Willie,” said she, putting | vague imagination that our poor human 
hand softly on the boy’s shoulder, as | nature was not worthy of this beautifying 
walked beside her, ‘tI think you said | care until it had become sanctified by the 


mm loved me ?” sad mystery of death 
‘Why, you know Ido, Cousin Judith,” It was a calm, golden-white evening, 
said he. peaceful and silent; the rooks were cawing 
‘What a pity it is, then,” said she, ab- | in the dark elms above her; the swallows 


sently, ‘that you ean not remain always | dipping and darting under the boughs ; 
. you are, and keep your ten years for- | the smooth-flowing yellow river was like 
ever and a day, so that we should always | glass, save that now and again the perfect 
be friends as we are now!” | surface was broken by the rising of a fish. 
He did not quite know what she meant, | Over there in the wide meadows beyond 
but he was sufliciently well pleased and | the stream a number of boys were play 
eontented when he was thus close by her | ing at rounders, or prisoner’s-base, or some 
side: and when her hand was on his shoul- | sueh noisy game; but the sound of their 
der or‘on his neck it was to him no bur- | shouting was softened by the distance; so 


den. but a delight. And so walking to-| quiet was it here, as she continued at her 
vether, and with some gay and careless | pious task, that she might almost have 
prattle between them, they went on and | heard herself breathing. And once or 
into the town. | twice she looked up, and glanced toward 
acs | the little gate as if expecting some one. 


It was Judith, of course, that she was 


CHAPTER IX | expecting: and at this moment Judith was 
| coming along to the churech-yard to seek 


THROUGH THE MEADOWS. her out. What a contrast there was be 

Somk two or three days after that, and | tween these two—this one pale and gentle 
toward the evening, Prudence Shawe was | and sad-eyed, stooping over the mute 
in the chureh-yard, and she was alone, | graves in the shadow of the elms; that 
save that now and again some one might 
pass along the gravelled pathway, and | evening light with all her usual audacity 
these did not stay to interrupt her. She | of gait, the peach-bloom of health on her 
had with her a basket, partly filled with | cheek, carelessness and content inher 
flowers, also a small rake and a pair of | clear-shining eyes, and the tune of ** Green 


other coming along through the warm 


cardener’s shears, and she was engaged | Sleeves” ringing through a perfectly idle 
in going from grave to grave, here put-| brain. Indeed, what part of her brain 
ting a few fresh blossoms to replace the may not have been perfectly idle was bent 
withered ones, and there removing weeds, | solely on mischief. Prudence had been 
or cutting the grass smooth, and general- | away for two or three days, staying W ith 
ly tending those last resting-places with | an ailing sister. All that story of the ad 
a patient and loving care. It was a fa-| venture with the unfortunate young gen- 
vorite employment with her when she had | tleman had still to be related to her. And 
a spare afternoon; nor did she limit her | again and again Judith had pictured to 
attention to the graves of those whom she | herself Prudence’s alarm and the look of 


had known in life; her charge was a gen- | her timid eyes when she should hear of 
eral one, and when they who had friends | such doings, and had resolved that the 
or relatives buried there came tothechurch | tale would lose nothing in the telling. 
of a Sunday morning, and perhaps from | Here, indeed, was something for two coun- 
some distance, and when they saw that | try maidens to talk about. The even cur- 
some gentle hand had been employed there | rent of their lives was broken but by few 
in the interval, they knew right well that | surprises; but here was something more 


his 
Lid: 
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than a surprise—something with sugges 
tions of mystery and even danger behind 
it. This was no mere going out to meet 
a wizard 
an experience of that kind; any plough 


Any farm wench might have 
boy, deluded by the hope of digging up 


silver in one of his master’s fields. Buta 


gentleman in hiding—one that had been | 


at court—one that had seen the King sit- 


ting in his chair of state, while Ben Jon- 


son's masque was opened out before the | 


creat and noble assemblage-—this was one 


to speak about, truly, one whose fortunes | 


and circumstances were like to prove a | 


matter of endless speculation and curi- 
osity. 

But when Judith drew near to the lit- 
tle gate of the church-yard, and saw how 
Prudence was occupied, her heart smote 
her. 

Green ecves was all my JOU, 


Grecn sleeves was delight 


went clean out of her head. There was | 


a kind of shame on her face; and when 
she went along to her friend she could 
not help exclaiming, ** How good you are, 
Prue!” 

‘12? said the other, with some touch 
of wonder in the upturned face. “I fear 


I mean them that are gone—to loo 
you as you are engaged so, and to th 
that they are not quite forgotten? Sy 
ly it must be a pleasure to them. Sur 
they can not have lost all their interes 
what happens here—in Stratford—w), 
they lived; and surely they must be gers 
ful to you for thinking of them, and « 
ing them this kindness ? I say it wer 
done of them else. I say they ought to 
thankful to you. And no doubt they ai 
could we but learn.” 

* Judith! Judith! you have such ab 
way of regarding what is all a mystery t), 


us,” said her gentle-eyed friend. ‘Som 


| times you frighten me.” 


| my little brother Hamnet—had you know) 
| him you would have loved him as I did 


‘*T would I knew, now,” said the oth: 
looking absently across the river to t] 
boys that were playing there, ‘ whethe 


Prudence—I say I wish I knew whetli 
he is quite happy and content where }; 
is, or Whether he would not rather be ove: 


there now with the other boys. * If ly 


| looks down and sees them, may it not 
make him sad sometimes—to be so fa 


that can not be said of any of us, Judith.” | 


‘*T would were like you, sweetheart,” 
was the answer, with a bit of a sigh. 
* Like me, Judith?” said Prudence, re 


away fromus? I always think of him as 
being alone there, and he was never alone 
here. I suppose he thinks of us some 
times. Whenever I hear the boys shout 
ing like that at their play I think of him 


| but indeed he was never noisy and un 


turning to her task (which was nearly | 
ended now, for she had but few more | 


flowers left). ‘* Nay, what makes you 
think that? 
am.” 

Look, now,” Judith said, how you 
are occupied at this moment. Is there 
another in Stratford that has such a gen 
eral kindness ? How many would think 
of employing their time so?—how many 
would come away from their own. af- 
fairs— 


‘*Tt may be I have more idle time than | 


many,’’said Prudence, with a slight flush. 

‘But I commend not myself for this 
work; in truth, no; ‘tis but a pastime; ‘tis 
for my own pleasure.” 

‘** Indeed, then, good Prue, you are mis- 
taken, and that I know well,” said the oth- 
er, peremptorily. Your own pleasure ? 
Is it no pleasure, then, think you, for them 
that come from time to time, and are 
right glad to see that some one has been 


L wish I were far other than | 


ruly. My father used to call him the 
girl-boy; but he was fonder of him than 
of all us others; he once came all the way 
from London when he heard that Hamnet 
was lying sick of a fever.” 

She turned to see how Prudence was 
getting on with her work; but she was in 


| no hurry; and Prudence was patient and 


scrupulously careful; and the dead, had 
they been able to speak, would not have 
bade her cease and go away, for a gentler 
hand never touched a grave. 

‘IT suppose it is Grandmother Hatha 


| way who will go next,” Judith continued, 
| in the same absent kind of way; ‘* but in 
| deed she says she is right well content ei 


ther to go or to stay; for now, as she says, 
she has about as many kinsfolk there as 
here, and she will’not be going among 
strangers. And well I know she will 


make for Hamnet as soon as she is there, 


tending the graves of their friends or | 


kinsmen ? And do you think, now, it is 
no pleasure to the poor people themselves 


for like my father’s love for Bess Hall 
was her love for the boy while he was 
with us. Tell me, Prudence, has he grown 
up to be of my age? You know we were 


| twins. Ishe aman now, so that we should 
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him as some one different? Or is he 
our little Hamnet, just as we used to 
now him ?” 
‘How ean I tell you, Judith 7” the oth 
said, almost in pain. ‘* You ask such 
questions ; and all these things are 
iden from us and behind a veil.” 
“But these are what one would like to 
ow,” said Judith, witha sigh. ‘* Nay, 
you could but tell me of such things, 
en you might persuade me to have a 
eater regard for the preachers; but when 


old 
d 


ou come and ask about such real things, 
ey say it is all a mystery; they can not 
|; and would have you be anxious about 
schemes of doctrine, which are but strings 
words. My father, too: when I go to 
i—nay, but it is many a day since | 
ried—he would look at me and say, ‘ What 
is in your brain now? To your needle, 
wench, to your needle!” 

‘But naturally, Judith! Such things 
we mercifully hidden from us now, but 
they will be revealed when it is fitting for 
us to know them. How could our ordi- 
nary life be possible if we knew what was 
coing on in the other world? We should 
have no interest in the things around us, 
the greater interest would be so great.”’ 

‘Well, well, well,” said Judith, com- 
ing with more practical eyes to the pre- 
moment, you finished, sweet 
mouse, and will you come away? What, 
not satisfied yet? I wonder if they know 
care you take. 
say to the other: ‘Come and see. She is 
We are not quite forgotten.’ 


sent 


the 


there again. 


And will you do that for me, too, sweet | 


Prue? Will you put some pansies on my 
grave, too ?—and I know you will say out 


of your charity, ‘ Well, she was not good | 


and pious, as I would have had her to be; 
she had plenty of faults; but at least she 
often wished to be better than she was.’ 
Nay, I forgot,” she added, glancing care- 
lessly over to the church; ‘‘they say we 
shall lie among the great people, since my 
father bought the tithes—that we have the 
right to be buried in the chancel; but in- 
deed I know I would a hundred times 
liefer have my grave in the open here, 
among the grass and the trees.” 

“You are too young to have such 
thoughts as these, Judith,” said her com- 
panion, as she rose and shut down the lid 
of the now empty basket. ‘*Come; shall 
we go? 

‘Let us cross the foot-bridge, sweet 
Prue,” Judith said, ‘‘and go through the 


I wonder if one will | 


meadows, and round by Clopton’s bridge, 
and so home; for I have that to tell you 
will take some time: pray Heaven it star 
tle you not out of your senses withal!” 

It was not, however, until they had got 
away from the church-yard, and were out 
in the clear golden light of the open, that 
she began to tell her story. She had link 
ed her arm within that of her friend. Her 
manner was grave; there was any 
mischief in her eyes, it was of a demure 
kind, not easily detected. She 
that it was out of mere wanton folly that 


and if 
confessed 


she had gone to the spot indicated by the 
wizard, and without any very definite hope 
or belief. But as chance would have it, she 
did encounter a stranger—one, indeed, that 
Then 
followed a complete and minute narrative 
of what the had the 
glimpses he had given her of his present 
condition, both 


Was coming to her father’s house. 


young man said 


on the oceasion of that 
meeting and on the subsequent one, and 
how she had obtained his permission to 
state these things to this gentle gossip cf 
Prudence listened in silence, her 
eyes cast down; Judith could not see the 
Nay, the 
latter spoke rather in a tone of raillery; 
for, having had time to look back over 
the young gentleman's confessions, and 


hers. 


gathering concern on her face. 


his manner, and so forth, she had arrived 
at a kind of assurance that he 
such desperate case. 


was in no 
There were many 
reasons why a young man might wish to 
| lie perdu for a time; but this one had not 
| talked as if any very imminent dange 
threatened him; at least, if he had inti 
| mated as much, the impression produced 
upon her was not permanent. And if Ju 
dith now told the story with a sort of care 
less bravado—as if going forth in secret to 
meet this stranger was a thing of risk and 
hazard—it was with no private conviction 
that there was any particular peril in the 
matter, but rather with the vague fancy 
that the adventure looked daring and ro- 
mantic, and would appear as something 
terrible in the eyes of her timid friend. 

But what now happened startled her. 
They were going up the steps of the foot 
bridge, Prudence first, and Judith, fol- 
lowing her, had just got to the end of her 
story. Prudence suddenly turned round, 
and her face, now opposed to the wester- 
ing light, was, as Judith instantly saw, 
quite aghast. 

‘*But, Judith, you do not seem to un- 
derstand !” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Was not 


A 

i 
4 
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that the very stranger the wizard said you 

would meet the very hour, the very 

place? In good truth, it must havéd been 
Judith, what manner of man have 
you been in company with ?” 

* For an instant a flush of color over- 
Judith’s face, and she said, with 
‘embarrassed laugh 

und if it were so, sweet mouse 7 


were the appointed one, what 


-was on the bridge now. Prudence 
ranght her by both hands, and there was 
an anxious and piteous appeal in the lov 
Ing eves. 

L beseech you, be warn 
ed! ve nothing to do with the man! 
Did I not sav that mischief would come 
of planting the charm in the churech-yard, 
and shaming a sacred place with such hea 
thenish magic? And now look already 
here is one that you dare not speak of to 
your own people; he is in secret corre 
spondence with you. Heavenalone knows 
what dark deeds he may be bent upon, or 
what ruin he may bring upon yeu and 
yours. Judith, youare light-hearted and 
daring, and you love to be venturesome ; 
but I know you better than you know 
yourself, sweetheart. You would not 
willingly do wrong, or bring harm on 
those that love you ; and for the sake of 
all of us, Judith, have nothing to do with 


this man.” 


| young man that is unfortunate, and 


grateful withal for a few words of f; 
liness. Andso fairly spoken a young? 


al 


too; and so courtly in his bearing: a 
such a handsome presence 

‘But, dear Judith, listen to me !—d 
be led into such peril! Know you 
that evil spirits can assume good|y s| 

the Prince of Darkness himself 

She could not finish what she ha 
say, her imagination was so filled 
terror. 

“Sweet Puritan,” said Judith, w 
smile, ‘' I know well that he goeth ab 
like a raging lion, seeking whom he 
devour; I know it well; but believe ni 
would not be worth his travail to ha 
such a lonely and useless place as the 
that goes from Shottery to the Bidfo 
road. Nay, but I willeonvinee you, g 
mouse, by the best of all evidence. 
there is nothing chostly or evil about t]} 
young man; you shall see him, Prue 
deed vou must and shall. When that 
comes back to his hiding, I will eontriv: 
that you shall see him and have speech 
with him, and sure you will pity him as 
much as I do. Poor young gentleman 


| that he should besuspected of being Satan 


Judith was embarrassed, and perhaps a | 


trifle remorseful: she had not expected 


her friend to take this adventure so very | 


Seriously, 


out reason,” she said (but there was still 
some tell-tale colorin her face). ** Indeed, 


Navy, how could he be Satan, Prue, and lx 
admitted to the King’s court? Hath not 
our good Kinga powerful insight into the 
of witches and wizards and the like? 
and think you he would allow Satan in 
person to come into the very Banqueting 
hall to see a masque ?” 

‘Judith! Judith!” said the other, pite 


ously, ‘‘ when you strive against me with 
‘*Dear Prue, you alarm yourself with- | 


your wit, [can not answer you; but my) 


| heart tells me that you are in exceeding 
danger. I would warn you, dear cousin; 


there is no magie or witchery about the | 


man. Had Iseena ghost, I should 


have been frightened, no doubt, for all | 
that Don Roderigo was with me; and had | 
I met one of the Stratford youths at the | 
appointed place, I should have said that | 


perhaps the good wizard had guessed well; 


but this was mer ly a stranger coming to | 


see my father; and the chance that brought 
us together — well, what magie was in 
that ?—it would have happened to you had 
you been walking in the lane: do you see 
that, dear mouse ?-—it would have happen- 
ed to yourself had you been walking in the 
lane, and he would have asked of you the 
question that he asked of me. Nay, ban- 
ish that faney, sweet Prue, else I should be 
ashamed to do anything further for the 


| 


| 
| 


I were no true friend to you else.” 

3ut you are the best and truest of 
friends, you dearest Prue,” said Judith 
lightly, as she released her hands from 
her companion’s earnest grasp. ** Come 
let us on, or we shall go supperless for 
the evening.” 

She passed along and over the narrow 
bridge, and down the steps on the other 
side. She did not,seem much impressed 
by Prudence’s entreaties; indeed, she was 
singing aloud: 

Hey, good fellow, I drink to thee, 
Pardonnez moi, je vous en prie, 

To all good fellows, where'er they be, 
With never a penny of money ! 


Prudence overtook her. 


t het 
| 
: 
| | 
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34 


AN 


ANXIOUS 


AND 


PITYING 
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“even if he be 


said she, 


Judith,’ 


of that 1 


not 


earful kind—even if he be a real 
man, and such as he represents himself, 
There 


another such gathering as that at 


bethink you what vou are doing! 
mav t 
Dunechureh ; 


and would you be Ih corre 


spondence with 


Na 


day 


i plotter and murderer 7 
What wast vou asked of me the oth 


©) She added, suddenly ; and she 


stood still to confront her friend, with a 
lit 


alarm in her eyes. ** Did you not 


ask whether your father was well affected 


toward the Papists Is there another | 

plot another treason against the King ? 
and vou would harbor one connected 
vith such a wicked, godless, and blood 


thirsty plan 7” 
‘Nay, 
told you 


hav, Swee 
He 


do with any such enterprise : 


Have not 
ives he has naught to 
and if you 
would but see him, Prudence, you would 


ft mouse! 
deel: 


believe him. Sure [am that you would 
Why, now, there 


be reasons a young gentleman 


believe him instantly. 


might wish to remain concealed 

‘None, Judith, none!” the other said, 
‘Why should an honest 
man fear the daylight 7” 

Oh, as for that,” 
swer, ‘there be many an honest man that 
has got into the clutches of the twelve-in 
the-hundred rogues: 


with decision, 
was the careless an 
and when the writs 


are out against such a one, I hold it no 
shame that he would rather be out of the 


| teaching 
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it, and thereafter stop short and ¢ 
hismind? There is many a mile |x 
London and Stratford ; ‘tis a mary 
thing he should travel all that wa 
change his mind within a few minu 
being in the town. L love not sue] 
wavs, Judith; no good thing ean eo) 
them, but evil: and it were ill done o 

even if you be careless of danger to | 
I say 
ill done of you to risk the peace of 
family by holding such dangerous 


self, as trow vou mostly are 


verse with a stranger, and one that 
bring harm to us all.” 

Judith was not well pleased: her m 
became rather proud. 

‘Marry, if this be your Christian « 
ity, | would not give a penny ballad 
it!” said she, with some bitterness of 
had thought the story had anot 
I mean the story of him 
fell among thieves and was beaten 


robbed and left for dead —and that 


| were to give a helping hand to such, lik 


way than be thrown among the wretches | 


in Boeardo. 
of; many a time have I heard my father 
and your brother talk of it; the 
rogues of usurers will keep a man in 
prison for twelve years for a matter of 
sixteen shillings—what is it they call it ? 
And if the 


young gentleman fear such treatment and 


how 


making dice of his bones ? 


the horrible company of the prisons, I 
marvel not that he should prefer the fresh 
air of Bidford, howsoever dull the life at 
the farm may be.” 

‘And if that were all, why should he 
fear to bring the letter to your father ?” 
the other said, with a quick glance of sus 
picion: she did not like the way in which 
Judith’s ready brain could furnish forth 
such plausible conjectures and excuses. 
* Answer me that, Judith. 
one likely to eall aloud and have the man 
iaken, if that be all that is against him ? 
Why should he be afraid to bring the let 
ter from your father’s friend? Nay, why 
should he be on the way to the house with 


Is your father 


L know well what I speak | 


the Samaritan. But now I mind me ‘twas 
the Priest that passed by on the other s 
ves, the Priest and the Levite—the god], 
ones who would preserve a whole skin for 
themselves, and let the other die of | 
wounds, for aught they cared! And her 
young man in distress—alone 
friendless—and when he would have a 
few words of cheerfulness, or a messag 


and 


or a scrap of news as to what is going on 
in the world—no, no, say the Priest and 
the Levite—go not near him 
is in misfortune he is dangerous 


because li 
because 
he is alone he is a thief and a murderer 
perchance a pirate, like Captain Ward and 
Dansekar, or even Catesby himself com: 
alive again. I say, God keep us all fron 
such Christian charity !” 

‘You use me ill, Judith,” said the oth 
er, and then was silent. 

They walked on through the me: 
and Judith was watching the play 
boys. As she did so, a leather ball, 
a surprising distance, came rolling 


of the 
struc 


almost 


ito her feet, and forthwith one of the lads 


| 


| came running after it. 
| and threw it to him 


She picked it 
threw it awkward! 
and clumsily, as a girl throws, but neve: 
theless she saved him some distance and 
time, and she was rewarded with many 
loud ** Thank you! thank you!” from t 
side who were out. But when they gx 
past the players and their noise, Prudenc: 
could no longer keep silent; she had 
forgiving disposition, and nothing dis 


46 
! 
| 


ed her so much as being on unfriend 

rms with Judith. 

You know [ meant not that, dear Ju 
said she. ‘*T only meant to shield 

from harm,” 

\s for Judith, all such trivia] and tem 
rv clouds of misunderstanding were 
utly swallowed up in the Warm and 
int sunniness of her nature. She 

into a laugh. 

\nd so you shall, dear mouse.” said 
vayly: ** youshall shield me from the 
oach of hot having a Common and or 

wy share of humanity; that shall vou, 
Prue, should the unfortunate voune 

tleman come into the neighborhood 
un: for you will read to me the mes 
that he sends me, and together we 

| devise somewhat on his behalf. No? 
\re you afraid to go forth and meet the 
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ture holds for us.” 


careless fashion 
gentleman come 
Why, then. Lood 
Wherever he May 
SO fair and is so 
And if he come n 
heart be all th 
for mine, mine wil 
that I wish him \ 
fain hear of his be 
far happily settled 
mav go in to s 
troubled eves and 
rv, there is need fe 
for Master Parson 
you know you mu 
ful heart with you 


said Judith, in the same 
“And if the youne 
hot back to Stratford, 
fortune attend him 
be! for one that speaks 
modest sure deserves it. 


ot back. then shall yout 


6 lighter, dear Prue and as 


lL not be troubled only, 
ell, as I say. and would 
‘iter estate So all is so 
» Sweet mouse: and vou 
per with me with un 

& Tree consciences nar 

” that, as I bethink mie: 
Comes thiseven ne. and 
st have a pure and JON 

1, good Prudence, when 


rate Dansekar ? 


Do you expect to find 


you enter into the congregation of the 


saints.” 


Judith, for my 


sake!” 


vhost of ( ramalie] Ratsey 


Walking on 


Evesham road? Sueh Silly fears, 
lear Prue, do not become you: you are 
o longer a child.” 

You are laying too heavy a burden 
on me, Judith,” the other said. rather 
sadly [know not what to do: and you 
sty I may not ask counsel of any one, 
\nd if [do nothing, IT am still taking a 
int ” 

‘What part, then, but to read a few 
rds and hold your peace 7” said her 
companion, lightly. ‘ What. is that ? 
But I know you will not Stay there, sweet, | 
mouse. No, no; your heart is too tender, 
| know you would not Willingly do any 
one an injury, or harbor suspicion and | 
slander. You shall come and see the 
young gentleman, good Prue, as | say; | 
iid then you will repent in sackeloth and 


ashes for all that you haye urged against 


‘iin. And perchance it may be in New 
Place that you shall see him 


Ah, Judith, that were well!” exelaim- 


ed the other, with a brighter light on her 


“What ? Would you desire to see 


Nay, | meant not to offend, truly: it 


Was Wicked. idle 
Clap a bridle on now 


tongue, that Lim Ist 


for, listen! 


un, if he were to pay us a visit 2” 


Judith 


They were come to New Place, There 
Was singing going forward within: and 
one or two of the casements were Open: 
but perhaps it was the glad and confident 
hature of the psalm that led to the word 


Oras 
being so clearly heard without 


wl hent 

To wicked red his ea? 

\ ; led his 
Vor sat in scorner's cha 

But in th of God the Lord 
Doth set hi rh uf 

find in that loth exerci 

He shall hi ke th that j, 
Kast by the ri r’s sid 

Which bringeth forth most pleasant 4 
In her d tim and 

Whose leaf sh i fad 
But flourish st 
That eS 


And so, having waited until the singing 


ceased, they entered into the house, and 


aid Prudence, gravely, “that you have 
‘0 keep back from your own people.” 


sald, regarding her w ith a smile. 


“Surely, surely, after what you have 


told me: why not, Judith 7” was the pla 


d answer, 
There would be nothing ghostly about | 
tim then 
“There would be no secret, Judith,” 


Well, well, we will see What the fu 


found two or three 


neighbors assembled 


there, and Master Walt 
to begin his discourse 


and the substantial 


| peace of mind pertainin 


Some few days after 
the hour of noon. the 
riding post haste Into 
due course the contents 


er was just about 
on the godly life, 
mifort and sweet 


& thereto 


this, and toward 
mail-bearer eamy 
the town: and in 
of his saddle-baes 


were distributed amone the folk entitled 


i 
a 
‘ 
a 
d 
(| 
it ke 
i 
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But before the news-letters had 


to them 


n earefully spelled out to the end, a 
strange rumor got abroad. The French 
n as slain, and by the hand of an as 


Sissi Some, as the tidings passed quick 
from mouth to mouth, said the murder 


vas named Ravelok, others Havelok: 


er 

as to the main fact of the fearful 
crime having been committed, there was 
no manner of doubt Naturally the bruit 
of this affair presently reached Julius 


EARL) 


N aeute foreign observer said well, in 
A the davs when John Adams was Pre 
sident, that there seemed to be in the United 
French 
The 


son was that the French Revolution real 


\MER 


States many Englishmen, many 


men, but very few Americans rea 


iv drew a red-hot ploughshare through 
the history of America as well as through 
that of 
but moulded parties: g 


Krance It not merely divided, 


ave them their de 
markations, their wateh-words, and their 
The 
ordinate, collateral; the real party 
lines were drawn on the other side of the 


Atlantie. 
Up to the time when the Constitution 


bitterness home issues were for a 


timesul 


was formed, it is curious to see that France 
was only the friend of the young nation, 
not in any way its counsellor. 
of this is that, in the debates which form- 
ed the Constitution, France was hardly 
the authorities, the illustra- 
tions, the analogies, were almost all Eng- 
lish. Yet the leading statesmen of the 
period—Franklin, Jay, Adams, Jefferson 

had been resident in Paris as diploma- 


mentioned; 


tists: and Hamilton was of French descent 
on the mother’s side. France, however, 
eave them the the 
frame of government, where it was not 
English, was simply American. <A few 
years more, and all was changed ; in Amer- 
ica, as in Europe, the French Revolution 
The American 
newspapers of the day existed mainly to 
about affairs; 
and they really gave more space to France 
They told 
something about the wrongs of the French 
people, though few besides Jefferson took 
They told a 
great deal about the horrors of the out 
American 


model for nothing: 


was the absorbing theme. 


vive information foreign 


than to their own country. 


them seriously to heart. 


break, and here men divided. 
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ICAN 


The pre of ‘ 


Shawe’s house; and when the timid 


and when she tho 
of the man who had been in hiding 
who had talked with Judith, and had 


dence heard of it 


so suddenly and secretly summoned ; 

her face grew even paler than its 
and there was a sickly dread at her hi 
She would go to see Judith at one 
vet she searcely dared to breathe ey: 
herself the terrible forebodings that 
crowding in on her mind. 


PRESIDENTS. 


political parties are to-day still imbitt. 
by the traditions of that great division 


Those who had always distrusted 


masses Of the people inevitably begai 
distrust them more than ever. The vr 
Burke's Re fl ctions on the French Revo 
tion, they read Cannine’s Anti-Jacol 


and they attributed the French excess: 
innate depravity, to atheism, to madnes 
Let the people have its own way, they 
gued, and it will always wish to cut of! 
the heads of the better classes, or sw 
them up to the lantern. 
reasoned were themselves the better class 


Those who 


es, in the ordinary sense; they were | 
clergy, the lawyers, the planters, the ni 
chants—the men who had, or thought the, 
The 
Frenchmen they had seen were the young 
men of rank and fortune who had helped 
America to fight through the Revolution 
generous, high-souled, joyous young so! 
diers, of whom Lafayette was the conspi 
uous type. These also were the French 
men who had visited America since tli 
Revolution; who had been pleased with 
everything and had flattered everybody. 
The handsome Count who had 
charmed all hearts at Newport, was tli 
very man who had, in the disguise of a 
coachman, driven the French King and 
Lau- 
zun, the brilliant commander of Fren: 
cavalry under Rochambeau, was also thir 
picturesque hero who refused to have his 
hands tied on astending the guillotin 
but said gayly to the executioner, ** W: 
are both Frenchmen; we shall do ou 
duty.” Who could help sympathizing 
with these fine young fellows? But this 
revolutionist in the red cap, thjs Jacques 
with wooden shoes, these knitting women 
these terrible tricoteuses, the Federalist» 


had, the largest stake in the country. 


Fersen. 


Queen in their escape from Paris. 
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not seen: and doubtless the nearer 
had seen them the less they would 

liked them. Consequently, like 
<e, they ‘pitied the plumage, but for 
the dving bird.” To them 


as is usual, the reformer found secret af 


finities with the demagogue It CASIO} 
for the demagogue than for any one 
else to pose for a time 
every- | and even to be 

French was now pernicious; the the other 
i of Terror was not much worse than 


+} 


he career of those more moderate 


as a reformer, 
mistaken for one: and on 
hand the reformer is always 
tempted to make exeuses for the dema 


cwogue, since he himself has usually to 


revolutionists who resisted that terror or wage war against the same respectable 
fell beneath it. The opinions of this party 

vere best represented by that celebrated 
periodical the Anti-Jacobin, now chietly 
remembered by Canning’s best known 
poem, “The Needy Knife-Grinder.” But 
the Anti-Jacobin lashed every grade of 


classes. Some men were Federalists be 
cause they were high-minded, others be 


cause they were narrow-minded, while the 


more far-sighted, and also the less serupu 
lous, beeame Democrats 


or, in the origi 
They used this 
last term not in the rather vague sense of 


nal name, Republicans. 
Frenchman and French woman with 


jual bitterness if they took the side of 
the people; assailed Madame Roland and 
Madame De Staél as coarsely as Robes 
pierre or Danton. The American Fed- 
eralists held the same attitude. 

To look below the surface of the great 
Revolution, to see in it the righting of a 
ast wrong, to find in that wrong some ex- 
planation of its very excesses, this view 
now so generally accepted—was confined 
io a very few of the leaders: Jefferson, 
samuel Adams, Albert Gallatin. Here, 


current American polities, but in a much 
more definite manner In calling them 
selves Republicans they sincerely believed 
that nobody else wished well to the re 
public. Thus the party lines which we 
should have expected to find drawn sim 
ply on American questions were in fact 
almost wholly controlled by European 
politics. The Federalists were in sympa 
thy with England; the Democrats, or Re- 
publicans, with France; and this deter- 
mined the history of the nation, its trea- 
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ties and its parties, through a series of ad 


The Federalist President-elect was John 
Adams—a man of great pith and vigor, 
vhose letters and diaries are more racy 


than those of any man of that day, though 


his more elaborate writings were apt to be 


prolix and dull, like those of the others. 
He 


and one who had a 


vas a self-made man, as people say: 


strong natural taste 


for rank and ceremony; even having, as 


John Randolph complained, *‘arms em 


blazoned on the ‘seuteheon of the vice 


ral carriage.” The more he held to this, 
more people remarked his original 

of it, lived 
twenty years 


and there have Within 
old ladies who 
still habitually spoke of him as ** that cob 


Vant 
in Boston 


bler’s son 


But he was a man, moreover, 
of extraordinary sense and courage, com 
bined with an explosive temper, and a de 
cided of tact He had at first the 
publie sentiment of New England behind 
him,andatolerably united party. Having 
Vice-President 


want 


been 
he seemed to be his natural suecessor: and 
the peculiar arrangement then prevail 
ing, by which the Vice-President was not 
voted for as a distinet officer, but was sim 
ply the Presidential candidate who stood 
second on the list, led to many complica- 
tions of political manceuvring, the result 
of whieh Adams had 71 
electoral and became President, 
while Thomas Jefferson had 68 votes, and 
took the next place, greatly to his discon 
tent. 


was that John 


votes, 


as inappropriately brought together in 
office Jefferson and 
Hamilton in the cabinet of Washington. 

Abigail Adams, the 
was undoubted] 


executive as 


were 
President's wife, 
the most conspicuous 
\merican woman of her day, whether by 
position or by character. When writing 
to her husband she often signed herself 
* Portia,” in accordance with a stately and 
perhaps rather high-flown habit of the pe 
riod, and she certainly showed qualities 
which would have done honor to either 
the Roman or Shakespearean heroine of 
In her letters we see her thor 
While the battle of 
Bunker Hill was in progress she wrote 
that it “dreadful but : and 
in the depression of the battle of Long Is] 
said, If 
ruined and undone by a pack of cowards 


that name. 


oughly revealed 


clorious” 


Was 


and she all is to be 


America 


and knaves, | wish to know it.” and add 


ed, 


‘Don't you know me better than to | 
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American women, she represented he: 
tion at the court of St. James. she met 

equal pride the contemptuous deme: 
f Queen Charlotte; and when her | 
band was chosen 


0 
President. she wrot 
him, **My feelings are not those of » 
the 
are solemnized by a sense of the ob 

tions, the important truths and numes 
duties, connected with it.” When final 


or ostentation upon OCCASION : { 


| after four years, he failed of re-elect 


under Washington, | 


| task to be the wife of the President. 


Adams and Jefferson were really | 


she wrote to her son: ** The conseque 
to us is personally that we retire from ») 
lic life. For myself and family T ha 
few regrets....1f I did not rise with d 
nity, | can at least fall with ease.” 1 
was Abigail Adams. In person she 
distinguished and noble rather than be: 
tiful, yet it is satisfactory to know 1 
when she was first presented at the Britis 
court she wore a white lutestring, trinini 
with white erape, festooned with lilac rv 
bon and mock point-lace over a hoop of 
enormous extent, with a narrow tra 
three yards long, looped up by a ribbo: 
She wore treble lace ruffles, a dress ¢ 
with long lace lappets and two whit 
plumes, these last 
straight into the air above her head 
the extraordinary style familiar to us in 
Gillray’s caricatures of that period. 


doubtless soaring 


It was in those days no very agreeal| 
Mrs 
Adams has left on record a graphie sketeh 
of the White House, where she presided 
for three months. 


The change in the seat 
of government had been decided upon for 
twelve years, vet the building was still a 
vast unfinished barrack, with few rooms 
plastered, no main stairway, not a bell 
within, not a fence without; it was dis 
tressingly cold in winter, while the Chief 
Magistrate of the United States could not 
obtain for love or money a man to eut 
wood for him in the forests whieh then 
surrounded Washington. From Wash 
ington to Baltimore extended an almost 
unbroken growth of timber, varied onl, 
by small and windowless huts 
There could as yet be in Washington no 
such varied companionship as had given 
attraction to the seat of government at 
New York and then at Philadelphia; yet 
at Georgetown there was a society which 
called itself eminently polite, and Mrs 
Adams records that she returned fifteen 
calls in a single day. 

Mr. Adams took his cabinet from his 


some 


«think me acoward When, first anv | 
| | 
; 
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cessor; It was not a strong one, and 
s devoted to Hamilton, between whom 
the new President there was soon a 
vence, Hamilton being fond of pow- 
nd Adams having a laudable purpose 
nmand his own ship. The figure of 


ABIGAIL 


speech is appropriate, for he plunged into 
asea of troubles, mainly created by the 
unreasonable demands of the French gov- 
ernment. The French ‘* Directory,” en- 
ged especially by Jay’s treaty with Eng 
and, got rid of one American minister by 
remonstranee, and drove out another with 
contempt. When Mr. Adams sent three 
special envoys, they were expected to un- 
lertake the most delicate negotiations with 
certain semi-official persons designated in 


the ir correspondence only by the letters 
X.Y.Z. The plan of this covert inter 
course came through the private secretary 
of M. Talleyrand, then French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; and the impudence of 
these three letters of the alphabet went so 


ADAMS. 


far as to propose a bribe of 1,200,000 franes 
(some $220,000) to be paid over to M. Tal 
leyrand. ‘** You must pay money, a great 
deal of money,” remarked Monsieur Y (/1 
faut de Vargent, beaucoup de VCargent). 
The secret of these names was kept, but 
the diplomatic correspondence was made 
publie, and created much wrath in Eu 
rope as well as in America. Moreover, 
American vessels were constantly attack 
ed by France, and yet Congress refused 


. 
a. 


toarm its own ships. At last the insults 


passed beyond bearing, and it was at this 


time that °° Millions for defense, not one 
cent for tribute,” first became a proverbial 
phrase, having been originally used by 
Charles C. Pinckney, the minister expelled 


from France 
Then, with tardy decision, the Repub 


] 
i 


ICans vielded to the NeECESSILY of action, 
and the Federal party took the lead. War 
was not formally declared, but privateers 
were fitted out, and an army was ordered 
to created, with Washington as Lieu 
tenant-General 


be 


and Hamilton as second 


in command Treaties with France were 
declared to be no longer binding, and the 
result of it all was that France vielded. 
Talleyrand, the very minister who had 
dictated the insults, now disavowed them, 
and pledged his vovernment to receive 
any minister the United States might 
The President, in the 
nently courageous act of his life 


send emi- 


took the 


most 


responsibility of again sending ambassa 


dors; and did this without even consulting 
his cabinet, which would, as he well knew, 
oppose it. They were at once received, and 
all danger of war with France was at an 
end 

This bold act separated the President 
permanently from at least half of his own 
perty, since the Federalists did not wish 
for peace with France. His course would 
have given him a corresponding increase 
of 
ereat mistake the Federalists had made in 
passing certain laws, called the ** Alien” 
law and the ‘Sedition’ law; the first of 
these giving the President power to order 
any dangerous alien out of the country, 


favor from the other side, but for the | 


and the second making it a penal offense to | 


write anything false, seandalous, or mali 
cious against the President or Congress. 
It was held, most justly, that this last law 
was directly opposed to the Constitution, 
which had been so amended as to guaran 
tee freedom to the press. Looked at from 
this distanee, it seems like one of those 


measures Which must inevitably destroy a 


party, and the Federalists certainly com- | 


mitted suicide when they passed it. It is 
certain that if it had stood, their own ablest 
newspapers four years 
Portfolio, for instance—would soon have 
seen their proprietors imprisoned, 


after— Dennie’s 

These 
laws led to action almost equally extreme 
on the other side; the Republicans, pow 
erless in Congress, fell back on their State 


| theneceforward, instead of going with 
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passed resolutions —drafted respect 
by Jefferson and Madison—which 

so near secession as to be quoted on 
side at a later day.  Kentueky distin 
resolved, in 1799, that any State m 


rightfully nullify any aet of Cong 


which it might regard as uneonst 
tional, 
Thus the bitterness grew worse { 


worse, till Adams dismissed from his ¢ 
inet the friends of Hamilton, calling th 
British faetion.” 
intrigued against 


Hamilton, in tu 
him, and in L800 
vote of South Carolina turned the seale iy 
favor of the Republican electors. — Jeffer 
son and Burr, the two Republican nom 
nees, had an equal number of yotes— 73: 
Adams having 65, Pinckney 64, and Jay 
1. There was no choice, and the decision 
then went to the House of Representa 


| tives, which took six days to make its 


election, during which time the Constitu 
tion underwent such a party strain as has 
only once been equalled since that period 


| It ended in the election of Thomas Jetfer 


| were sworn into office. 


son as President, and of Aaron Burr as 
Vice-President, and on March 4, 1801, the 


On the very day of his inauguration 
Jefferson took a step toward what he eali 
ed simplicity, and what his opponents 
thought vulgarity. We know through 
an English traveller, John Davis, that, in- 
stead of driving with a coach and six to 
be inaugurated, the new President rode 
on horseback to the Capitol, without even 
a servant, tied his horse to the fence, and 
walked in. It was partly aecidental—he 
was, at any rate, negotiating for a four 
horse equipage in Virginia—but it was a 
characteristic accident. In the same way, 
a 
state procession, at the opening of eacli 
Congress, to read his Message in perso 
as had hitherto been the custom, he sent 
it in writing. He would have no especia! 
levees nor invited guests, but was access 
ible to any one at any hour. He was so 
unwilling to have his birthday celebrated 
that he concealed it as much as possible 
These ways were criticised as those of : 


demagogue. The President was reproach- 


| ed with a desire to conciliate the mob, or, 


as it was then sometimes called —as, for 
instanee, in’ Mrs. letters — the 
‘*mobility.” His reason for sending a 


Adams's 


| Message, according to that stout Federal- 


ist William Sullivan, was because a Speech 


Legislatures, and Kentucky and Virginia | could be answered, and a Message could 
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not: although Sullivan asserts, in almost 
the next sentence, that Congress was ut 
him, and it 


therefore have made no difference 


terly subservient to could 


discontinuance of formal levees is ealled 
by Sullivan ‘‘the abolition of all official 
dignity,” and ‘descending to the lowest 
level.” 


Dennie’s Portfolio, the best newspaper 


that had yet appeared in the United States, 
contained, August 
cies of the poems of Burns. and burlesques 
upon the early lyrical effusions of Words- 
worth, an imaginary diary, supposed to 
have been picked up near the White House 


in the previous February. In this the 
President was made to say: ‘*Ordered my 
horse—never ride with a servant—looks 


must gull the 
Adams wouldn't bend so— would 
rather lose his place—knew nothing of the 


proud mob doesn't like it 


boobies. 


world.” 
himself as meeting a countryman who 
took him for a Virginia overseer, and who 
talked politics. The countryman asked 
to name one man of real character 
The President, 
after some stammering, suggested Jetfer 


him 
in the Democratic party. 


son, on Which the countryman burst into 
a broad laugh, and asked him to enumer 
ate his virtues 
religion, chastity, courage, or honesty ? 


on which the President indignantly rode | 


away. ‘** Had he been as little as Sammy 
H. Smith,” he adds, think 
have struck him.” 
career as Governor of Virginia, the charge 


of personal cowardice had been unreason- | 


ably familiar. 


The fictitious diary also contains some 


familiar references to a certain ** black 


Sally,” a real or imaginary personage of | 


that day whose companionship 
thought the President; 
also to the undoubted personal slovenli- 
ness of the Chief Magistrate—a point in 
which studied an- 
tagonism to the scrupulous proprieties of 


Washington. When Mr. Merry, the new- 
ly appointed British ambassador, went in 


disereditable to 


he showed an almost 


sident at an hour previously appointed, he 
found himself, by his own narrative, ‘* in- 
troduced to a man as the President of the 
United States, not merely in an undress, 
but actually standing in slippers down at 


under-clothes indicative of utter slovenli- 
ness and indifference to appearance, and 


The 


18, 1804, amone eulo- | 


just receding; men were 


In another place he describes | 


would he begin with his | 


I should | 


Ever since Jefferson's | 


Was | 


| lage church. 


| passed down the broad aisle. 
official costume to be presented to the Pre- | 
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in a state of negligence actually Stu 
went away with the 
natural conviction that the whole s 
was prepared and intended as an i) 
not to himself, but to the sovereign 
he represented, 

Mr. Merry’s inference was probably | 
unjust. A man may be habitually « 
less about his costume without mea) 
any harm by it: and the pre-eminent 
agogue of the French Revolution, Ri 
pierre, always appeared exquisitely dr 
ed, and wore a fresh bouquet every « 
Yet all these points of costume or prop 
ety were then far weightier matters t] 
The habits of 1 
last century in respect to decorum wi 
for better oy 
occupy themselves 
about personal externals, and the euston 
ary suit of solemn black was only just con 
ing into vogue. The old régime was dy 
ing, and its disappearance was as conspic 
uous in England as in France, in Americ 
as in England. This is easily illustrated 

If we were to read in some old collec 
tion of faded letters a woman’s animated 
deseription of a country visit paid to one 
who seemed the counterpart of Addison's 
Sir Roger de Coverley, we should natura! 
ly assume that the date and address of thie 
letter must be very far away in space and 
time. Suppose that the narrator should 
tell us of a fine country house surrounded 
by lofty elms forming two avenues, thie 
one leading to the high-road, the other to 
the village church. There are family por 
traits in the hall, a book-ease containing 
the first edition of the Spectator, and a 
buffet of old plate and rare china. The 
guest remains over Sunday, and her host 
wearing wig and cocked hat and red cloak, 
her down the avenue of elms 
through the rural chureh-yard to the vil 
At every step they pass vil 
lagers who make profound obeisance, and 
at the conclusion of the service the whole 
congregation remains standing until this 
ancient gentleman and his friends have 
Who would 
not faney this a scene from some Englis!i 
hamlet in the days of Queen Anne? Yet 
it all took place in the present century, 
and in the quiet village of Harvard, Massa 
chusetts, little more than thirty miles from 


The minister 


we can now conceive. 


worse — ceasing’ to 


escorts 


| Boston, and now only noted as the abode 
the heels, and both pantaloons, coat, and | 


of a little Shaker community, and _ thie 
scene of Howells’s Undiscovered Country 
The narrator was the late Mrs. Josiah 
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ey, and her host was Henry Brom 
elder brother of the well-known ben- 
of the Atheneum. He 
simply a ‘survival’ of the old way 
ing. He spoke of State Street as King 
t. and Summer Street 
e, and his dress and 
his phrases. Such 
io be found, here and there all over 
country, at the precise time when Jef 


Boston 


as Seven-star 
manners were 


survivals were 


son beeame President, and shocked Mr. 
ry with his morning slippers, and Mr. 
van by opening his doors to all the 


ria 

Forthe rest, Jefferson’s way of living in 
Washington exhibited a profuse and rath 

slovenly hospitality, which at last left 

i deeply in debt. He kept open house, 

d eleven servants (slaves) from his plan 
ition. besides a French cook and steward 
uid an Irish ecoachman. His long dining- 
room was crowded every day, according 
to one witness, who tested its hospitality 
for sixteen days in succession; it was es- 
sentially a bachelor establishment, he be- 
inv then a widower, and we hear little of 
ladies among its visitors. There was no 
etiquette at these great dinners; they sat 
at four and talked till midnight. 
The city of Washington was still a front- 
ier settlement, in that phase of those out- 


down 
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posts when they consist of many small 
cabins and one hotel at which everybody 
The White House was the hotel: 
there was no * 


meets. 
society anyw here else, be 
cause nobody else had a drawing-room 
large enough to receive it. Pennsylva 
nia Avenue was still an abyss of yellow 
mud, on which nobody could walk, and 
where carriages were bemired. (rouver 
neur Morris, of New York, 
Washington as the best city in the world 
for a future “We 
thing here,” he said, ** but houses, cellars, 
kitchens, well informed men amiable Wo- 
men, and other little trifles of this kind, to 
make our city perfect.” 


deseribed 


residence Want no- 


Besides new manners, the new Presi 
he would pay 
off the publie debt, which was very well, 
though the main instrument by which it 
was to be paid was the Treasury system cre 
ated by Hamilton. 
he would reduce the army and navy to their 
He 
pardoned those convicted under the Alien 
and Sedition laws, and he procured the re 
moval of those officers appointed by Presi 
dent Adams at the last moment, and called 
** Midnight this 
plished by a repeal of the law creating 
them. This repeal an which 


dent urged new measures: 


But to aid in doing this 


lowest point, which was not so well. 


Judges,” being accom 


was act 


IN 1800, 


( 
{ 
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seemed to the Federalists unconstitution 


ereat de 


il, and its passage was their last 


feat 


Under Jefferson's leadership the 
period of fourteen years of residence ne 
cessary for naturalization was reduced to 
live He sent 


pe netrate the vast recions west of the Mis- 


years Lewis and Clark to 
and encouraged Astor to found a 
Pacitie The 


Constitution was so amended as to provide 


Sip 


settlement upon the coast 
for the Presidential election in its present 
The President's hostility could not 
touch the Bank of the United States, as es 


tablished by Hamilton, for it was to exist 


forln 


by its charter till IS11:; the excise law was 
early discontinued; the tariff question had 
not vet become SCrIOUS, the tendency be 
to 


Wiis occasionally 


increase of duties. 
by 
The officials of the civil 
service had not grown to be a vast army: 
instead of fifty thousand, there were then 
but five thousand, and of those Jefferson 
Yet even this 
mild degree of personal interference was 


ing, however, an 


Slavery discussed 


pamphlete ers. 


removed but thirty nine. 


severely eriticised, for party bitterness had 
Violent 
bills were still published ; peaceful vil- 


not abated squibs and hand 
against themselves. 
The late Miss Catharine Sedgewick, whose 
father was Speaker of the House, says that 
a certain New England 


lages were divided 


in town, where 
she lived in childhood, the gentry who re 
sided at one end were mainly Federalists, 
and the poorer citizens at the other end 


The 


for the exchange of political knowledge 


were Democrats. travelling agent 


Was a certain aged horse, past service, and 
turned out to graze in the village street. 


lit was the exercise of a power not giver 


| tional amendment would set all right. 


He would be seen peacefully pacing one | 


way in the morning, his sides plastered | 


with Jeffersonian squibs, and he would 
return at night with these effaced by Fed 
eralist manifestoes. 

There were now sixteen States, Vermont 
(1791), Kentucky (1792), Tennessee (1796), 
having been added to the original thir- 
teen. With associated 
Ohio (1802), and then no other was added 
until a vast acquisition of territory made 
it This was the territory of 
Louisiana, which was obtained by Jeffer- 


these was soon 


necessary. 


son through one of those strokes of glar- 
ing inconsistency 
called trick, and his admirers statesman- 


ship. Monroe had been sent to France 


leans, but he went beyond his instructions, | 


and offered fifteen millions for all the vast 
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territory then called Leuisiana, eon 
ing all the continent west of the Miss 
pi River between the British posses 


and what was then Mexico, and ex 
ing-—though. this facet has been questi 
to the Pacifie Ocean. It was a 


important movement, for its effect 

be to save the United States from 
hemmed in between Enelish Canada 
French Florida. But here was a t 
those rigid doctrines with which Jetfersoy 
identified—of State rights and 
construction of the Constituti 
If the resolutions which he had drawn 
for the State of Kentucky were true, t] 
the purchase of Louisiana was wrong, for 


was 


strict 


by the Constitution, and it strengthen: 
the nation enormously at the expense of 
the original States. Jefferson sustained 
it simply on the ground that the people 
needed it, and if they did so, a constitu 
In 
other words, he violated what he himself 
had declared to be law, and suggested that 
a new law be passed to confirm his action 
The new law—in the shape of an amend 
ment to the Constitution—was in fact pre 
pared, but never even offered, inasmuch 
as the popular voice ratified the purchase. 
Thus a precedent was created—that of the 
annexation of new territory—which in 
dorsed Jetferson’s immediate policy, but 
was fatal to his principles. The acquisi 
tion of Louisiana was an immense help 
in bringing about just that which he had 
opposed, the subordination of the States to 
the nation, 

These things would have made enough 
of party bitterness, but what added to it 
was that the parties still turned largely on 
European polities, and every fresh foreign 


| newspaper added to the democratic flame 


which his opponents | 


| 


It was now France with which a treaty 
was to be made, and the debate ran almost 
as high as when Jay had negotiated with 
England, only that the arguments of the 
disputants were now reversed. But her 

as in everything during Jefferson’s first 
term, success awaited him. The French 
treaty was at length ratified; the Federal 
ists were defeated all along the line. At 
the end of Jefferson’s first term they 
were overwhelmingly beaten in the Pre 
sidential election, carrying only Connect 


}icut and Delaware, with two electors in 
to buy Florida and the isiand of New Or- | 


Maryland. Their unsuccessful candidates 
were CharlesC, Pinckney and Rufus King 
| the suecessful ones were Thomas Jeffer 
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son of Virginia, and George Clinton of 
New York, the latter taking the place of 


Aaron Burr, the most brilliant and fasei 
nating man of histime, who had now utter 
ly fallen from all public respect by his way 
of life, had made himself odious by shoot 
ing Hamilton ina duel, and had narrow 
lv ¢ scaped conviction for treason through 
1s project of setting up a separate goy- 
ernment at the Southwest. 
failed, Burr 
from the list of candidates, 


This having 
ignominiousl y Was removed 
and Jefferson 
and Clinton were sworn into oflice March 
11805. They had behind them a strong 
majority in each House of Congress, and 
henceforth the Federalist party was only 
a minority, able and powerful, but des 
tined to death. 

Under the new administration the con 
trolling effect of European Was 
more and move felt in American atfairs. 
Napoleon's ** Decrees” and the British 
Orders in Council” were equally disas 
trous to the of the United 
States; and both nations claimed the right 

of United States ves 
said Jefferson, ** 


strife 


commerce 


to take seamen out 


sels, * England,” 


seers 


to have become aden of pirates, and France 


a den of thieves.” There was trouble with 
Spain also, at New Orleans, and there was 
a proposition to exchange a part of Loui 
siana for East and West Florida. There 
was renewed demand for a navy, but the 
President would only consent to the build 
ingof certain little gun-boats, much laugh 
ed at then and ever since. They were to 
cost less than ten thousand dollars apiece, 
were to be kept on land under cover, and 
to be, like the boats of our life-saving serv- 
ice, hauled down to the shore only in case 
of threatened attack; with these the fleets 
which had fought under Nelson were to 
be resisted. Yet a merely commercial re- 
taliation was favored by Jefferson; and an 
act was passed retaliating on England by 
the prohibition of certain English goods. 
A treaty with that nation was made, but 
was rejected by the President, and all 
tendéd toward increased bitterness of feel- 
ing between the two nations. In June, 
1807, the British frigate Leopard took four 
seamen by foree from the United States 
trivate Cle sapeake. ** Never since the bat 
tle of Lexington.” said Jefferson, ** have 
I seen this country in such a state of ex- 
asperation as at present.” 

Then eame that great political convul 
sion, 1 Embargo Act, prohibiting all 
with all foreign countries, and 


it’ 


COTTE 
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thus instantly crushing all foreign 

which the two great European contes 
had ieft. It kindled all the fires o 
tility between the Federalists and R 
licans—who had now fairly accept: 

of Democrats, a name bor 
from France, and fairly forced on | 
by their opponents. 


hame 


It brought ruin 
many households that it might well 
least doubted whether it brought 
any. 


The very children of New Eng 
rose up against it, in the person of Bry 
who, when a boy of thirteen, wrote in 
position to it his first elaborate lay 
was believed by the Federalists to be ; 
ed expressly at the New England Stat 

John Quiney Adams, Senator 

| Massachusetts, supported it, and the: 
signed, his course being disapproved 
his Legislature. He it was, however 
informed the President at that 

lembareo could endured 
land got it modified, in 1809, so as to app 
only to England and France. — Jetferson 

consented reluctantly even to this degre: 
of pressure, but he wrote, looking bia: 
upon the affair in 1816, ‘' I felt the fou 
dations of the government shaken under 
my feet by the New England township”; 
and he always urged thenceforward that 
the town system organized the voice of 
the people in a way with which no un 
wieldy county organization, such as pre 
| vailed at the South, could compete. — Yet 
all but the commercial States sustained 
| the embargo, and the Federalist party was 
| left a broken and hopeless minority. Jaf 
| ferson, though pressed to be a third tin: 
a candidate for President, had wisely and 
patriotically declined. In the election of 
i808, James Madison, of Virginia, had 122 
votes, C. C. Pinckney 47, and George 
Clinton 6, Mr. Madison being therefore 
| elected, while on the vote for Vice-Presi 
| dent George Clinton had a smaller ma 
| jority. The third Chief Magistrate of tl 
| United States thus retired to private lift 
| after a career which has influenced Ame 

}ican institutions to this day more pro 

| foundly than that of any other President 

Jefferson was a man full of thouglits 

and of studious pufposes; trustful of thi 
| people, distrustful of the few; a generous 
| friend, but a malignant and unserupulous 
foe; not so much deliberately false a 

| without a clear sense of truth; courageous 
for peace, but shrinking and vacillating 
in view of war; ignorant of his own limi 

| tations; as self-confident in financial and 


last 
be 


THE EARLY AMERICAN 


AARON 


commercial matters, of which he knew 
little, as in respect to the principles of re 
publican government, about which he 
showed more foresight than any man of 
his time. He may have underrated the 
dangers to which the nation might be ex- 
posed from ignorance and vice, but he 
never vielded, on the other hand, to the 
cowardice of culture; he never relaxed 
his faith in the permanence of popular 
vovernment or in the high destiny of 
man, 


Meanwhile John Adams, on his farm in 


PRESIDENTS. 


BURR, 


Quiney, had been superintending his hay 


makers with something as near to peace of 
mind as a deposed President can be expect 
ed to attain. He was nota person of emi 
nent humility, nor is it usually agreeable 
to a publie man when his correspondence 
ceases to be counted by the thousand, and 
his letters shrink two a week His 
high-minded wife, more cordially accept 


to 


ing the situation, wrote with sincere satis 
faction of skimming milk in her dairy at 
five o'clock in the morning. Each had 
perhaps something to sav, when Jefferson 
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was mentioned, about ** Cesar with a Sen 


ate at his heels.” but it did not prevent 


the old friendship with Coesar from reviv 


ine in later life. Jetferson had written 


to Washington long before, that even | 


Adains’s apostasy to hereditary monar 
chy and nobility” had not alienated them ; 
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|} Adams saw in Jefferson, as time went 
the friend and even political adviser of 
son. Oldantagonisms faded: old ass 
tions grew stronger; and the two 
men floated on, like two ships beea! 
at night-fall, that drift together into , 
and cast anchor side by side. 


ENOUGH 


| R. CHARLES DINWIDDIE was 

speeding rapidly along the streets 
of St. Louis one October afternoon. To 
judge from his gait, the life of some one 
depended upon his haste. But there was 
no such patient in the perspective. Most 
heartily did this young practitioner wish 
there was. The fact is, the doctor was of 
the build of a greyhound, tall, slight, 
eager, one to whom it was much easier to 
vo six miles an hour than it was to go one. 
The trouble is, that all the world fails to 
adjust itself to that grade of going: and, 
in turning a corner, Dr. Dinwiddie ran 
against a gentleman, 

‘My dear fellow,” said the one so smit- 
ten, amid the rapid apologies of the other, 
‘you are too cordial in your welcome.” 

The remark was made as quietly as if | 
at the close of an after-dinner conversa- 
tion, the speaker holding out his hand | 
composedly as he did so. Evidently there 
was no drop of the greyhound blood in 
iis case. To reason from the square so- | 
lidity of his person, and of the lower part | 
of his face, too, an English mastiff would | 
have been nearer his type. 

* John Berrian!” the other made reply, | 
as effusive in face and tone and grasp of 
the hand as the other was sedate. ** When | 
did you come? Where are you stopping ? 
How long will you stay? Why did you 
not write?” And it was clear that his 
friend could not have helped sincerely lik- 
ing a man whose soul flushed so entirely 
into his greeting. Now John Berrian was 
not merely a person of the Saxon square- 
ness of bone and build, to whieh allusion 
has been already made: he was a lawyer 


also. That is, he had been born into the 
possession of the bodily structure even as, 
let us say, the babe of a Saxon baron was 


born inside the rocky ramparts of its fa- 
ther’s fortress; but, in necessity of being a 
lawyer, the man had, ail unconsciously to 
himself, strengthened himself in his nat 
ural bulwarks, adding to his walls, as it 


| had become rock, and Dr. Dinwiddie | 


were, a stone here, and a spadeful of |! 
there, almost every day of his life. | 

is war, and an energetic lawyer is eit 
defending, or assailing, or is—dead. 
advantage with Dr. Dinwiddie in reg 
to this friend was that he had anticipa 

a large part of what John Berrian had 

to be; that is, he had secured the fries 
ship of the lawyer when they were elas 
mates at college, and lone before his frie 
became a lawyer. Although the doci 
was one of the most pleasing of compa 
ions, he could by no means have forni 
any such friendship with him afterward 
It makes a chaos of metaphors, too, but 
the primeval geologies, the foot-prints 0! 
birds were made in the mire before 


ad 


made an eternal place for himself in Joly 


| Berrian while that person was still a mean 
| and before he had hardened into a lawye 


Lam glad to see you, Dinwiddie.” |i 


was on this account that the new-comer 
| said so after the very first greeting. Ther 


was a feeling as of vacation even in yield 
ing himself to the old liking. ‘* You look 
as young and as fresh, old fellow,” he add 
ed, you did at college. Not atone o! 


| your voice has altered, nor a hair of you 


head. How it brings back old days! | 
am glad to see you.” And there was 
somehow the weight and estimate as of 
gold in the slow and deliberate way in 
which the word “glad” was spoken. ** But 
where are we going 7” he added; for Dr 
Dinwiddie, his hand on his arm, had guid 
ed him through the crowds and across thi 
streets for some distance, talking all th: 
while. 

‘* Where should we be going but to my 
house 7” replied his friend. ** And so vou 
are settling yourself down to the law her 
in St. Louis! You could not do a wiser 
thing than to come to a great centre, aft 
er your village practice. With your big 
head, and broad back, and solid speech, and 
grave way of walking, we men at college 
—at least of our literary society, you know 
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ways said you would be President. 
remember that little Maginnis, 
ian? You were his model in your 
_set, stern sort of way. At least you 
»until every man he met got into the 
of asking him if he had the tooth 
It is but a square or so further on: 


you 


t walk soslow. It is such a pleasure 

ave hold of you, and in this great city, 
10, Where people care as much for one as 
gnat. Yonder is my house, 
i we will be just in time for our early 


Was a 


The trouble with me, Berrian, is in 


ymmnia—that is, can not sleep—and we 


e tea as early as possible, so as to 
That is one reason I walk 
much and as fast as I can, trying, you 
to tire myself utterly down, so that I 
vill have to sleep. This is the door: walk 


p better. 


If Dr. Dinwiddie had exhibited to his 
end the balanee-sheet of his income 
nd expenditure, the lawyer would not 


understood better how things were | 


ith his old classmate. The region to 
hich they had come, the four-story, 
twenty-foot-front brick house, the mute 
uportunity of the very sign in the base- 
1ent window, the eager something in Dr. 
Dinwiddie’s manner, the very hunger of 
lis greeting of and grasp upon his friend, 
told the whole story in language as pa- 
thetie as it was plain. 
was conscious of setting each foot down 
more firmly as he walked, as if he was 


cier, down, and to the doom at the end of 
which he had not the least intention of 
sliding. A sense of his own superiority, 


too, became almost as conscious to him as 


he took his seat in the dark little front 
parlor, while all of the old friendship re- 
mained, the entire lawyer was also pre- 
sent, and as much so as if he was in court. 


But even lawyers do not know every- | 


thing. 


is to 


They are good enough gladiators 
every conceivable foe below and 
iround them. 
defended not at all from attack overhead, 
the universe all about, and especially from 
beneath, being so much more interesting 
to them, seeing they are qualified exelu- 
sively for that. 

“This is my wife.” Dr. Dinwiddie, as 
rapid in this as in all else, had hurried 
the lady in, and so introduced her. Now 


this advantage was to Mrs. Dinwiddie, be- | 
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| he was studying law. 
| into practice. - 
The new-comer | 
| her husband’s friend at ease. 


finding himself being marched by his | 
companion upon the declivity of a gla- | 


Their mistake lies in being | 


sides a vast deal else, that her eyes being 
accustomed to the comparative darkness 
of the house, she saw and knew her guest 
while in the hall, and before she entered 
the parlor, whereas the lawyer was just 
from out of the brilliant sunshine. A 
woman, too, is quicker in such cases than 
even a lawyer. 

‘Mr. Berrian, I am happy to see you.” 
Even at that moment the one spoken to 
was confounded at the smooth and perfect 
ease of the lady. 

‘Why, Gertrude— Miss Osborne 
Mrs. Dinwiddie 
the man could gasp. 


I beg 
your pardon * was all 
‘I had no idea 

he began, as he rose, and sat down, and 
again. Never in life had Mr, 
felt more like Napoleon than 
first entering, he took his seat 
and looked dimly around upon the seanti- 
ly furnished apartment, and never had 
any Napoleon come quite so suddenly 
upon Waterloo. 

“We my dear. I 
may say we are old acquaintances,” the 
wife explained, in the quietest of ways, to 
her husband. ‘* Mr. Berrian and myself 
were thrown together for some time when 
L had lost sight 
of him since he moved away and went 


rose his 


Berrian 
when, on 


have met before, 


am glad to see you, sir. 
[ hope you have been well.” 

No woman could have done more, and 
so naturally and unintrusively, too, to set 
But even 
Napoleon did not get over Waterloo all at 


once. What made it worse was that men 


| of Dr. Dinwiddie’s excessive sensibility 


are sure, by reason of a certain magnetic 


| mistaking, to say in such cases precisely 
| the things they ought not to say. 
does dinner to a full-fed man; so that, as | 


‘* You are the same John Berrian,” his 
host remarked, after his friend had ae- 
knowledged the previous acquaintance, 
and said how delighted he was to know 
that Dr. Dinwiddie had been so very for- 
tunate, and all that, ‘‘exactly the same, 
with—now I look closely at you—with one 
exception. Pardon personalities, but your 
face, Berrian, was always like the bronze 


| seal, medal, whatever it is, of the face of 


a Roman Emperor; but it looks as if some- 
body had fitted the stamp of the seal on 
again and hit it a tremendous blow: you 
are the same, only a great deal more so. 
The bronzing, too—it is asif somehow your 
very soul had got sunburned. How did 
it happen ?” 

‘“ You must excuse my husband,” Mrs. 
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Dinwiddie adroitly interposed, with her | ing—the lawyer noticed even that—t 


wit. ‘*I tell him he ought 
an artist of some sort, possibly a 


swift woman's 
to be 
poet, he is so full of his sensitive fancies.” 

And I would have been if I had in 
herited a the husband replied. 
‘*No, I wouldn't If L was rich I doubt 
whether I would do anything in particu 


fortune,” 


lar beyond travelling, reading, loving my 
family, and one or two old friends like 
enjoying myself, in fact. | 
a physician solely and only for the 


Berrian here 
am 
money. 

‘You 


rian,” Mrs 


believe him, Mr. 


Dinwiddie said, with a 


must not ser- 
smile 
which was more earnest than merry ; ** 


well. 


vou 


know him too Beyond necessary 


expenses, he cares nothing for money. 
And no man could be more devoted to 
his patients: the charity patients come 


miles out of their way to get him when | 


he has onee tended on them. It is that 
which exhausts him so 
so ready.” 

‘*And has such a steady drain on it. 
But,”’ 
come terribly monotonous. 
one could only sleep soundly of nights 

‘You ought to break the wire of his 
night bell, madam,” said the visitor. 

“Ah, it is not that, Berrian began 
the other: but, at a glance from his wife, 
he paused while she changed the conversa 


continued the husband, ‘‘it does be 


Besides, if 


tion. The guest had so far become a law 
yer again that he understood it all, and if 
all his thought, running under and par 
allel to the conversation, had been utter- 
ed, it would have been like this: 
‘You poor, handsome, poetic 
know what You 
have more body or soul. 
look as if a man should learn by 
yes, and to be, more 
Your whole heart lies on the surface, just 
as it did in college, and such a pure and 
noble, yes, and deep nature, too. It’s a 
wonder the very weather hasn't toughen 
You are the fellow that 
me at college the 
Greeks, I remember—their splendid cli 
mate, their out-of-door life, their naked 
beauty, so supple andstrong. It is a pity 
you do not, at least, wear thicker cloth- 
ing; and that you, of all men, should have 
married her 

But at this moment the tea bell rang, 


I do not 
ought to 
It 


this time 


to call you. 


less aoes 


to know, sensible. 


ed your hide. 


used to bore about 


his sympathy is | 


to his 
mother’s side, and not his father’s. as 
by instinet made into habit. Any inf 
ence as to that was neutralized, how: 
when, a moment after, a charming ei) 
vear older, and exceedingly like her ; 
ther, came modestly into the room an 
the side of her father. So keen were 
trained faculties of the visitor. quicker 
by his relation to the parties, that he 
served this: while the mother took her < 
Charley by the hand and led him with li 
it was Gerty, the daughter, who drew |, 
father along. Very slowly and sor 
against himself the guest was beginn 
to understand. To understand, and ev 
the faint glimmer thereof deepened 
interest and his observation to an almost 
painful degree. There was something 
keeping with all this when Dr. Dinwiddi: 
after they were seated at the tea table do 
stairs, said, ‘‘Gerty, dear,” and the ¢ 
After which Mr. 
who had been steadily summoning all his 


said blessing. serrian 
energies to do so, slowly lifted his eyes t 
his hostess as she asked about his tast 
and, faster 
ing his gaze upon her face, began, as hi 


in reference to coffee or tea, 


looked, to comprehend her and to—cursi 


| ves, at least, began the process, which was 


to last a long time, and to deepen in sit 
cerity every day, of very thoroughly curs 


| ing himself. 


It was the same Gertrude Osborne h 
had known of old: 


dark eyes, regular 
features, oval face, gentke tones, quiet 


| manners, with that singular sweetness of 


| the lips, the subtle power of which eludes 


the pen of the poet as much as it does the 


and a beautiful boy of eight years old, the | 


duplicate in miniature of his father, ran 
into the room to emphasize the fact, go- 


| nize it,” was the way in which the anath 


brush of the painter or the chisel of th« 
sculptor. Form is an excellent thing in 
its way, and it may be completely in the 
compass of the plastic hand of genius to 
mould and to make, but then life is a 
certain something quite different. The 
scientists consider themselves decided] 


| the Christopher Columbuses of this era, 
| and even they have not as yet discovered 


Life—so, at least, as to step ashore upon it 
and tell us all about it; no wonder, then, 
that it can no more be put upon this 
page, in the instarice of Mrs. Dinwiddie. 
than it can be delineated by anybody else 
In this ease, the life lay not so much in 
the power of the woman, and in reserve 
of power, as in the sweetness thereof. 

‘* Any fool in a street car, in the wait 
ing-room of a railway depot, would recog- 


is of John 
ken shape as he sat at table; ‘‘and I 

is peculiarly a fool in not knowing her 
en. That is, my temperament runs to- 
rd suspicion and caution, as poor Din- 
viddie’s here does toward sympathy and 
fection and headlong heart; and yet? 
My special sort of weakness has lost me 
precisely what his sort of weakness has 
¢ ined him—the one woman of all the 
orld! Thank you, madam, I will take 


mother cup of tea!” he added aloud; and 


had it been a cup of corrosive sublimate 


from her hand it would have been a little 
more welcome; for it is a great mistake 
to suppose stolid, solid, square - headed, 
weightily spoken men like this man have 
no feelings. A rhinoceros has as thick a 
SKIN and as horny a countenance as mor 
tal could wish, and yet, when, the other 
day in the Zoological Gardens, the pet 
poodle-dog living with the rhinoceros was 
accidently crushed under its great foot and 
died, they say that the brute refused food 
two days; and it would be interesting to 
know whether its chief occupation during 


in cursing itself, 
‘*What was it, Gertrude ?” 
all that Dr. Dinwiddie said, when their 


guest was gone, and after the children | 


were asleep. 


3errian were taking un- | 


that time lay in mourning its favorite or | ‘ 
That was | 


“Only this, my dear,” his wife, who | 
had been singularly silent since Mr. Ber- | 


rian’s departure, replied, ‘‘ that, as I said, 
Mr. Berrian and I were a good deal to- 
gether when he was studying law. He 
was freckled and awkward and very so- 
ber, as men of his kind always are when 
young. He thought I had no sense, you 
know; but I had sense enough, silly girl 


though I was, to know that he would de- | 


velop into a strong man.” 

‘“Well?” asked her husband, but not 
quite so promptly as before. 

‘“*You know before you ask, Charles,” 
his wife went on. ‘‘I was living in an ob- 
scure little town, and had seen nothing of 
young men. A more foolish and ignorant 
girl never lived, and I had a good deal of 
love to bestow on somebody, as I had no 
parents, brothers, nor sisters—” 

‘‘And you did love him?” interrupted 
her husband. 

‘‘T could have learned to love him, I 
do suppose, Charles,” the lady said, steadi- 
ly. ‘*But—” 

‘*Your cruel guardian interposed,” her 
husband added for her, not very cheerily. 
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‘Tt was with him Mr. Berrian read law, 
and he was anxious for it,” his wife cor- 
rected him. ‘Being a lawyer, he saw 
that his student would take high rank in 
his profession. Oh no, my guardian was 
far from being opposed to it, although Mr. 
Berrian was poor,” 

‘LT understand, Gertrude. 
knew that a 


Goon. He 
young man of that sort 
would soon make himself rich,” the hus- 
band said, and then added only one word, 
foe Yes”: but, oh, how much of the essence 
of wormwood was condensed into the lit- 
tle word! 
ready. 

** Charles!” 
of the essence of all antidote in the sweet- 
ness of that word. ‘‘ Yes,” his wife con- 
tinued, ‘‘he did think so. And I do be 
lieve Mr. Berrian did sincerely desire to 
love me. 


None the less his wife was 


and there was even more 


L am satisfied he tried as heart- 
ily to do so as, under the circumstances, 
a man of his strong and deliberate charae- 
ter could. Perhaps he actually did.” It 
was pardonable to Mrs. Dinwiddie’s sex 
that she should add that much for herself. 
[ would not be surprised, Charles, from 
things I saw to-day, as well as then, if he 
sut he had 
too much self-control to yield to it.” 

‘* Yield to it!’ There was a measure 
of surprise in the wondering eyes of the 
husband as he made the exclamation which 
was beautiful beyond words to his wife 
‘Why, Gertrude, what do you mean ?” 
he asked, with a stupidity which was deli 
cious to her. 

‘‘T was very young, Charles. 
little, and had seen nothing. And I was 
so absurdly happy, too. The truth is, I 
neither knew nor cared any more about 
anything, or anybody, or myself even, 
than if I was a squirrel or a butterfly. I 
declare I don’t think I had any more soul 
in those days than if I was a flower. [ 
enjoyed myself, and was happy, and that 
was absolutely all. He thought me frivo 
lous and foolish, and—” 

‘*He wasa thick-headed fool,” suggested 
her husband. 

‘*No, he was not,” his wife said, with 
the simplicity of good sense. ‘I knew 
that he would be much more than he then 
seemed—knew it, because Lam a woman. 
He could anticipate nothing about me, be- 
cause he is a man. There are a pair of 
you,” she added, witha laugh. ‘* Mr. Ber- 


had at least begun to love me. 


[had read 


rian’s leading trait is self-control, and he 
‘arried it too far. 


Your characteristic, 
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darling, is self-sacrifice and surrender, and 

it is a thousand times nobler than his: but 

you also carry your temperament in that— 


give way to it, rather—too far.” 


‘T do suppose I am like a planet that 
is all sea, nothing but storms and calms 
ebbs and floods,” her husband replied. **I 
love too much! You know how painful 
ly I beeome interested in my patients. 
But all that is nothing 

His wife understood him. Her husband 
had been trained in religion, his father 
having been a layman remarkable, as 
was his mother also, for fervent piety and 
work among the poor. A personal and 
passionate love for the One whom John so 
loved was the leading trait of Dr. Dinwid- 
die, and his distress was in being apparent 
Jy repulsed and abandoned by the Person 
to whom he chiefly looked. 

‘* Events happen to you as to all the 
universe besides,” Berrian had often rea- 
soned with him, ‘‘along the path of law. 
Our Maker presides and governs——yes, and 
with minute attention—but you must sub 
mit to Him. He is very great, as well as 
very good. Believe and wait.” But this 
Was to set up a Deity worse than of stone 
or gold; it was to worship a God of ice, and 
the impulsive physician indignantly re 
fused todo so. ‘* You think you are like 
John,” said his friend, ‘* but you are head 
long Peter instead,” and gave him up. 

‘‘It would have been a great deal better 
for you, Gertrude,” Dr. Dinwiddie said, 
slowly, as he undid his neckerchief for the 
night, ‘‘if you had married Berrian. <A 
terrible time you have had of it with me. 
I would to Heaven—” 

‘*Dr. Dinwiddie,” his wife said, laying 
a hand on either of his shoulders, and look- 
ing full into his eyes, and thinking them, 
as she did so, the most beautiful in the 
world, ‘‘I am to-night a very different 
woman from what John Berrian once sup- 
posed me to be—very superior to that, I 
know myself to be. And, Charles,” she 
added, with a new color in her cheek, and 
a sparkle in her eyes of the light of earlier 
days, ‘‘ I saw to-day that he knows it now. 
Well, all that I am now I owe to you, sir. 
You have been to me what that wandering 
knight was in the story to Undine—you 
have developed a soul in me. With all 
there is of it I love you for yourself, dear, 
and I love you over again for myself.” 

She faced him, a hand holding firmly 
upon each of his shoulders, and then very 
deliberately laid her complete womanhood 


upon his lips in a kiss which was a] 
sacrament. They went soundly as 
upon it. Every syllable she said was t 
but then there was a great deal more \ 
was also true, and along the same li; 
remark, true and terribly true. The } 
band knew it, but it was the weaknes 
the man that he shut his eves to 
cause it was so unpleasant to know 
hurried himself, so to speak, to sleep 
soon as he could. Mrs. Dinwiddie k) 
it also—knew it perfectly—and yet 
would have denied it to others as sh« 
to herself, would have denied it had Ii 
riel himself, with spear in hand, qu 
tioned her upon the subject. In s 
subtle fashion the visit of John Berrian 
renewed her very girlhood in her. The 


children wondered and rejoiced in her 
songs and smiles and kisses. ‘*I feel 
lings,” she explained to them, ‘‘as ] 
to do hundreds of years ago, when I was a 
blooming, silly girl, when I lived among 
the clouds and the berries, the birds and 


the beautiful mornings, the old times when 
I was a very happy girl and nothing els 
in the world.” 

Il. 

Mr. John Berrian settled himself in St 
Louis, and went to work witha will. For 
years he had intended to do so, and had 
corresponded and made every possible pro 


vision in view of the step, and no m 


could have more thoroughly known what 
he was about than he did when he took at 
last his place at the St. Louis bar. It is 
wonderful what a power there is in the 
slow inertia of such aman. There is suc! 
a solid and steady assumption of things 
on the part of such that everybody yields 
as if to a law of nature; and there is not 
an atom of sensitive feeling or of shrink 
ing in such a man when, as will sometimes 
occur, somebody or something turns up 
which refuses to yield. It was merely an 
opportunity for the heavy-built, strong- 


willed lawyer to put on more momentum. 


| Not that he was ever brutal; he had the 


energy of silence, of patience, of the pro 
found strategy which lies in unswervin 
persistence. No man more courteous 
more free from giving anybody a reason 
able ground against him, but none of all 
the legal fraternity more steadily mount 
ed, and all the higher, upon the very bil 
lows of opposition. In a word, John Ber 
rian, having neither wife nor child, gave 
himself to the gaining of money, reputa 


| tion, power, as exclusively as a steam-ship 
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vives itself to getting over the Atlantic to 
He blessed with a strong 
stion, not more of his food than of the 
law, 


erpool, Was 


ighest and most varied cases of 
he so thrived and broadened upon it 
in money as in reputation, in forehead 
) shoulders, that men began to get into 
habit of yielding before him as ordain 
f nature, like an on-coming summer, 
so to speak, or ripening autumn. 
his personal enemies began to caleulate 
on Berrian as a future judge, Governor, 
iited States Senator, or whatever other 
verful antagonist he might sooner or 
later come to be. 
{nd a man knows and enjoys such 
nes even when he does not think about 
m. Tosucha degree did Berrian beli« 
himself that a visit from the prosper 
ous lawyer was 
household. 


ve 


alt 


iven guest, not to say fair and portly, 


» hearty was his laugh, and free was he 


n care, and full of joke, that Charley | 


id even Gerty accepted him like an in 
tullment in advance of Christmas. The 
ole family was the happier for his vi 

and for days afterward. 
The ease of Dr. Charles Dinwiddie, on 


the other hand, can be best summed wp in | 


ying that it was the exact reverse of all 
Not that he was not more talented 
than his friend: everybody knew that he 
had brilliant talent, yet somehow it seem 
ed as extravagant a thing for Dr. Dinwid 
die to have as if it had been instead a su- 
perbly jewelled gold watch, let us say. 
Nor could any one have studied harder. 
Well qualified when he entered his pro- 
fession, he had given himself to reading 
with the same almost fierce energy as to 
llelse. Apart from the recreation which 
lay in loving and petting and being very 
dearly loved by his family, his one relax 
ation was his microscope, and he rigor- 
ously confined himself with that to the 
study of animal tissues, the coaculations 
of lymph and the like, the crystallizations 
if poisons, peering as deeply into nature 
and as widely as he could, and all in the 
interests of medicine. Nor was it possi- 

» for a man to give himself more sedu 
lously to a patient. Rich or poor, that 


1LS. 


itient was to him for the time his one | 


thought; cheerfully, patiently, unweary- 
ingly, Dr. Dinwiddie tended upou the fe- 
vered brow, or the broken bone, or the 
loathsome disease. To that all agreed. 
‘That is the trouble with your friend,” 


Even | 


an event in the Dinwid- | 
So ruddy was the clean- | 
ened to say, 
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would say to Mr. Berrian when 


He 


| his wife 
| he called in her husband's absence. 
| gives limself so completely to a patient 
| that If 


the person dies, he worries over the ques- 


his interest exhausts him. 


ery 


how have been had he 
But what 


Mr. Berrian, is when, aft- 


tion of it would 


pursued another treatment. 
} hurts him most, 
he can, perhaps to a 
nothing, and 
with the devotion of a brother, he is sud- 


He 


He is SO ar- 


}er havine done all 


patient who can pay him 


denly discharged. It hurts him so! 
can not eat, can not sleep. 
dent in that 
grieves him as if he was a girl.” 


his affections repulse 
And it 
showed the difference between the wife 
and her husband that she should have 


used that illustration in speaking to Mr. 


any 


Berrian, so completely had she forgotten 
herself in her husband. 

ie Pardon me, madam,” her visitor hast- 
“but, considering the brill 
iant ability of the doctor, he looks to and 
leans upon—no, I should say, trusts to 
| people beyond any one I ever met.” 

Yes; he is so made,” the wife replied, 
‘that either he | 
in regard to a per 
that person becomes too much to him It 
almost a heart-disease,” Mrs. Dinwiddie 
added, ‘‘he loves and trusts and looks to 


knows nothing whatever 


on, or, When he does, 
is 


and depends on others so! Rather, is 
the fault of his imagination: he considers 


| people as being so very superior t 


il 


» What 
| they actually are: and he never ean get 
) used to being coldly and badly t 
it astonishes and wounds him every time 
; as if that was his first experience. He is 
what you have doubtless read, Mr. Ber- 
rian, of poets like Keats and Shelley.” 
**He is one of the purest and noblest 
men I ever knew, madam,” the lawyer 
“‘one of the most loving and lova 


eated ; 


said; 
ble of men. 
to know him to be as unselfish as a ehild. 
Will you pardon me if I say that, with 
all his talent and mastery of his profes 
sion, he 7s a child. I have known | 
Mrs. Dinwiddie, since he was a boy, and I 
en 


the laws er 


In money matters I happen 


can not see any change in him; and 
he is what [ fear I am not,” 
added, in a lower tone—‘‘ a devoted ( 
tian.” But that parlor was the on 


ly spot 


? 


in the world in 

indulged in any 
kind. There was a plenty of tl 
side of it to drag him a way from the pre- 
sent and toward the future, but every- 


which the sturdy lawyer 
of that 
umes out- 


sentimentality 


| thing in that small brick house laid hold 


= 
ae 
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upon and drew him, and with yet greater 
power, toward the past, and toward all 
he was before he had so broadened and 
hardened himself toward the conquest 


of the world True, John Berrian was 


ashamed of that little parlor when he | 


was in the court-house; but then he was 


still more thoroughly ashamed of office | 
and court when he was inthe parlor. ‘The | 


Mrs. Din 


past is purest and sweetest. 


widdie never alluded, any more than did | 
her husband, to their private matters in 


conversation with the lawyer or any one 
else. None the less did Berrian know that 


they were having a very severe struggle | 


of it indeed. Once Mr. Berrian had man 
aged to lay hold upon and dispose in ad 
vance of a suit that was about to be 
brought against his friend for a large 
debt. By what quirks and legal evasions 
it was done only a lawyer could, for a fee, 
deseribe to you. 
of what is elsewhere called lying, which 
a legal practitioner can at least witness 
unmoved, even take a part in, so far as a 
solemn silence at the time is concerned 

a measure of this was illustrated curious 
ly in the case that follows. 

Mr. Berrian had ealled at Dr. Dinwid 
die’s after an absence of some weeks. He 
thought it a little curious at the time that 
Mrs. Dinwiddie did not come into the par 
lor during his whole stay. But the doc 
tor was at home, and he understood her 
absence afterward 


‘*T must tell you,” the doctor, after oth- 
er talk, said at last, ‘‘of an extraordinary | 


thing that has befallen me. My wife 
laughs at me for my trust in human na- 
ture, notwithstanding a good many sharp 
disappointments. Why, sir, a few weeks 
ago I received a letter from New Orleans 
inclosing a larger check than I like to say, 
and so arranged that I can find out no- 
thing aboutit. All that was written was— 
Let me see; here it is,” and the physician 


produced from the preseription-book taken | 
from his breast pocket a paper which he | 


laid in the hands of his friend. 
‘*Humph!” the lawyer said, suspicious- 
ly, and then read it, and very coldly, too. 
‘Please accept the inclosed. It is from 
a sincere admirer of Dr. Charles Dinwid- 
die’s noble nature, as well as his eminent 
ability as a medical man. 
ful patient of old.” 
‘You are sure the check was honor- 
ed?” the other said, as he examined the 
paper critically, turning it over and over. 


And the awful measure | 


From a grate- | 


J oer 


| There is so much rascality in the wor! 
| I wish one of the seamps owing me wou! 


have a twinge of the same conscienc 
How are the children?” and the visitor 
went gravely off into a narrative of 
peculiarly cool-blooded murder trial 
A St. Louis m 
had butchered his wife, as Dr. Dinwiddi 
knew from the papers, and Mr. Berria) 
had undertaken his defense. He laid 
fore his friend the line of argument 
proposed pursuing, his confident hopes 
It all resulted in a very wai 
discussion as to the moral right of the lay 
ver to rescue such a brute from the es 
lows, which lasted until Mr. Berrian left 
Tf he but knew how I disposed of t 
big fee I made that scoundrel pay me i: 
advance!” the lawyer said to himself as 
he walked home. ‘But he never y 
findout. I made a bad botch of it in sup 
posing she would not know instant! 
She will never tell him, anyhow. A}, 
| Miss Gertrude Osborne, you are a thou 
sand times stronger than your husband 
Yes, you fool, and ten thousand times 
stronger than you are.” After which 
| compliment to himself the bronzed veter 
| an of Themis, having got home, sat for au 
hour in his chair, thinking and thinking 
before he went to bed. None of his 
‘‘cases” half so interesting as this. Yet 
that astute gentleman knew none of the 
| details of the daily life at the Dinwiddies’ 
| None the less, he could almost have noted 
it down, and truthfully too, in general, 
if not in particulars of date and exact cir 
cumstance. That very day Mrs. Dinwid 
| die had gone, with a woman’s instinct that 
they were thinking, although only in their 
hearts, of dismissing her husband, to see 
the family in which was the daughter d 
ing with consumption. 
It was as delightful a visit as such a 
| visit could be, and very short; nor was a 
| word said about Dr. Dinwiddie; but, on 
the whole, after that the family preferred 
| keeping their doctor to the chance of thi 
| patient's getting well in the care of some 
| 


| which he was engaged. 


success. 


one else. Just before the anonymous as 
sistance came, Mrs. Dinwiddie had man- 
| aged that their landlord should eall for 
| his long-deferred rent when the doctor 
| was out, and, in virtue of remaining so 
| perfect a lady through a painful interview 
| with a very coarse capitalist indeed, she 
had diverted that hurt at least from he: 
husband's soreness. Dr. Dinwiddie took 
frequent occasion afterward to stigmatiz: 
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warmly the manner in which his land 
ord had been slandered as a grasping 
soundrel, and his wife sweetly assented 
pall he said of that individual as being 
very gentlemanly person indeed. 
mnder, my darling, if it is not because he 

s that Jama gentleman?” he said; and 

e Jesuit at the other end of the table did 
tteven wince, and thought, ** [shouldn't 
yonder,” but, being truthful for 
it, remarked, instead, ** Everybody who 
iows you, dear, knows that.” And there 
is the suit threatened against her hus 
uid for malpractice. The doctor was 
actually in the house, in his office in the 
when the virago called to 
threaten him in regard to it. It was a 
case of charity practice, and well did the 


Loo 


busement, 


wife know how her husband would suffer | 


from such treatment at the hands ef those 
whom he supposed to be full of gratitude 
ud love for his months of unpaid and 


intiring toil! Mrs. Dinwiddie had not 
planned any dealing with it before. To | 


such a woman, with such an affection for 


her husband, there was something in the | 


doing, when opportunity came, of all she 
did, as easy as is to an angel the curve it 
makes in flying. She happened to open 
he door, somehow, before the hostile vis 
itor could ring; she had the blackmailing 
vixen in the parlor before she could say a 
word. She assumed that the wretch was 
is much a lady as herself from the outset. 
Only the Being who gives us what to say 
when the moment whether 


comes, 


the intruder had got home again it was 
only to praise the doctor's wife as a ‘* raal 
lady, if there iver was one,” and sudden- 
ly to refuse to allow the affair to go on 
igainst their doctor. 
death that physician knew nothing about 


his escape from that much of sleeplessness | 


and acute suffering. 

You might as well try to number the va- 
riations of a summer’s breeze as to specify 
the deeds of this true wife. Somehow the 
bills never got to the husband’s eyes, or 
the amounts for beef and bread, butter 
and gas, coal and coffee, broke in at least 
their first violence upon her bosom. Some 
women write poetry; she put as much 
genius into economizing. Ladies there 
are so charming as to conquer even the 


women they meet in parlors as well as | 
the men; Mrs. Dinwiddie achieved her so- 
cial successes over the Biddies and the 


we | 
stand before kings or blackguards, knows | 
how Mrs. Dinwiddie managed it; but when 


To the day of his | 


Bridgets of the kitchen. Not a syllable 
of exasperated brogue ever marred the 
doctor's peace, 

‘Wherever I go,” he said to his wife. 
“T hear perpetual complaint of the serv 
ants. IL can see for myself what an aw 
ful trial of them must How 
singularly we have been favored in our 


girls! 


some be, 


They are so lady-like and obliging 
this last, Emily, for instance, what a 


good servant she is! 


Mrs. Dinwiddie was hard put to it not 
to fib on this as on many like oceasions. 
Had the doctor overheard the impudence 
which that Emily had, an hour 
before, at least attempted to give her mis 
tress, he would have hurried her out of 

| the house in five minutes, to have been 
worried about it for five weeks afterward. 
His estimate of his very children would 
have altered had it not for 
household wings which not 
swifter to fly than they were careful to 
cover and to conceal, for the love w hich 
feeds its young is that also which broods. 
And oh, the stealthy tread and the hush 
jing hand upon the children from their 
birth, and when they were sick, lest they 
should wake her husband! 


same 


been been 


those were 


In the 
way, why worry him about them when 
he was awake, unless, indeed, it 
sential, fact being that, ex 
cellent physician as the doctor was, his 
wife was a far better, so far at 


Was eS 


the solemn 


least 
her children and herself were concerned. 

No wonder Mrs. Dinwiddie guarded her 
husband’s sleep! Like all men of his 
temperament, he could not endure loss of 
sleep; added to long-continued trouble, it 
almost crazed him. They had sutfered 
much before John Berrian came, but his 
| coming seemed to be the beginning of 
ever-increasing troubles, which even the 
wife’s almost omnipotent love could not 
prevent. Patients could not pay. New 


as 


theories of medicine became popular, 
| Which Dr. Dinwiddie abhorred and de 
nounced. Political influence deprived 


him of the charge of a hospital. A bank 
in wnich he had deposited failed. Houses 
which his wife owned in another city 
stood untenanted. An astute physician, 
in whose plausible manners the doctor 
had trusted, and with whom he bad form 
| ed a temporary partnership, first seduced 
| away his patients, and then slandered him. 
The richest family in his practice went to 
| Europe. The details are not necessary, 
| for afflictions cluster by a law as certain 


: : 
{ 
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as that which groups grapes into a bunch, 
and whatever the color or size or covering 
of his clusters of Sodom, the deadly fila 
vor was the same. As the years passed 
along, troubles and curiously complicated 
kinds of trial followed one upon another. 


‘It would seem, Gertrude,” said the poor 


fellow, onemorning, after asleepless night, | 


as if an infernal skill was at work devis 
ing unheard-of forms of torture for us. 
And why? I can look back and say that 
I have as faithfully tried to do my full 
duty as I knew how. Day and night, in 
my office and with sick people, you know 
how I have worked.” 

‘Dear Charles!” said his wife, looking 
with unutterable love at her husband as 
he walked up and down with haggard face. 
It was miles upon miles of such walking 
she had seen him do during the last year 
or two, but she could give only the same 
consolation as so often before. ‘* Events 
will change: there is a Providence, dear; 
ouly let us wait. It is good both to hope 
and quietly to wait for the salvation of 
said so how many monthsago. I believed 
in your belief in God, rested on you in all 
you hoped and prophesied about Provi- 


dence. Youknow, darling, your own faith | 


has almost failed, even while you try so 
bravely to believe. We try to be good, 
and to do all the good we can, and what is 
the use? We teach our children to pray, 
and oh, how you and I have prayed! and 
what good does it do?” and very much 
more to the same wild effect, walking up 
and down like a caged leopard, pouring 
out the bitter soul which had fermented in 
him all night, the yeasty froth of which, 
so to speak, had been upon his lips, too, off 
and on, during the miserable night. 

And this was the way in which Gertrude 
Osborne had developed, by marrying him, 
from a beautiful girl, overflowing with 
health and happiness, into the woman she 
was. In truth, it was from her husband 
that she had got, as she said, her soul, by 
being patient when he was impatient, hope- 
ful when he despaired, believing in God 
and in him when he seemed, and forever, 
to have Jost all faith in both. The amaz 
ing growth and expansion of one who had 
been comparatively an insect with tinted 
Wings into an angel of God was by long 


process suchas this. It had been gradual, 


ever increasing in severity, and at times 
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| utterly beyond herstrength toendure, 
it not been for her ever-increasing love 
for her husband—and surely the very 
stance and essence of the soul is lox 
she would long ago have broken dow) 

That explains it all. In most t 

Dr. Dinwiddie was all that a woman 
admires and respects and loves. It 
not that he was handsome, but that 
was what is meant by the vulgar 

| phrase, a gentleman: pure and true 
selfish, generous, and loving, full of 

| refined instincts, as energetic in his d 
work as he was in every sense equi 

| for it. If he could but have hoped 
believed against every disaster! Even 

| that was impossible, if he could have | 

| his face clothed with—if it were on] 
mask of gladness—content at least! | 

| if that glemanded more strength than 

| possessed, if he could but have held | 

| tongue! 

| ‘TT would not talk so, Gertrude,” hy 

| would say after such outpouring of 


’ | spair as blanched her cheeks to hear, ‘‘if | 
Gertrude,” said her husband, you | 


did not know your excellent sense, and | 
| need it so. We have been so frank \ 
| each other, too, that I have not a thoi 
|from you. And just look at it!” 


would go over the weary story of all | 


ar 


| struggles, of all the ever-varying aceun 
| lation of disasters, until, wrought up 

| his own eloquence, he would give way to 
| the white heat of blasphemy, to be quen: 

| ed only for the time by her tears. Po: 

| bly the next day a break would come in 
| the clouds, and he would be ten ye 

| younger, full of gratitude to God and to 
| her, radiant with hope. 

| That was the way this woman was «: 

| veloped, as an athlete is, by lifting and 
| bearing great loads. There was fibre 

| of oak, elastic metal in her as of finest 
| steel, or she could not have survived it. 
With him, turned away from his trou 
bles, and as by force to his studies and his 
patients, there was, if only temporary, di 
version from trouble. To her there wa 

none: sewing and thinking, earing fo 
her children and thinking, entertainin 

callers and thinking; shopping, managin 

her servants, economizing—the strain o 
steady thinking never ceased. In spite o 
herself it whitened her cheek, hollowed 
temples and eyes, relaxed tone and musc| 


| It was not the terrible trouble; it was the 
or it would have killed her, but it had been | 
a process very long continued now, and 


way the trouble told on her husband. 
Shameful as it may be to say, she was as 


a woman drowning who had also to bear 


die in 


inno¢ 
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her husband, as well as children, | sweetness, her million tender devices and 
ve the surf rolling over her, billow on | loving words. 
nw. Ah, how she clung to God, know 
that the man she loved had lost his 


st hold on God, save as he clung to her, 


Had I not leaned on her 
| so, 1 would have been stronger. Oh, Ber 
rian, if I could have been a man who was 
less of a Woman and more of a man! | 
ging to the last Being in all the uni- | tell vou, sir,” 


he said, lifting a feeble hand, 
verse to Whom she could eling! | “God does not, will not, treat us as if we 


(he end came at last. There happened | were babies. He 
be a summer in St. Louis which was a| be men. If I 
verv Herod in its slaughter of children, 
| no physician in the city had a wider 


demands that we shall 
could but have resisted 
yielding to despondency from the outset, 


| could have banished the first shadow from 
practice, especially among that large class | my face, have strangled the earliest sylla 
of parents up in fifth-story tenement- | ble of doubt from my lips, have trodden 
rooms whose babies burn with fever and | 


down the very beginning of gloom in my 

die in cradles and cribs within two feet of | inmost soul! I 
the cooking-stove. Unless a miracle had | weak! It is too late now. Thank God, 
been wrought, Dr. Dinwiddie could not | my life is insured for her, and heavily in 
have survived the unpaying yet unceas- | sured. 
ing work, any more than could the poor | ed to his wife, weeping silently on the oth 
innocents the close air and the African | er side of his bed, ‘‘and Heaven knows 
heat. He was broken down in all ex- | how dearly I love the children; but I am 
cept heart long before he at last vield-| glad to die. I am not fitted, somehow, 
ed, and when, one morning, he found it | for a world like this—a butterfly in the 
beyond his power to get out of bed, it was | arctic zone. Don’t be too proud of your 
lie there until he died. And it was | strength, Berrian. 
range to see how, as by some long 


have been weak! weak! 


I love you, darling,” and he turn- 


There is a wonderful 
and | variety of men, as of everything else, in 
exquisitely tempering operation, the pro- | this vast, vast world. Who knows ?—I 
cess of affliction had qualified husband | may be better fitted for the other world 
uid wife to endure even to the end, when | than you are. 


Surely money and brains 
it came at last. 


land iron nerves are not the most valuable 
‘We have had a terrible time of it, | things in the whole universe. My weak- 
Berrian,” the dying physician said to his | ness has been my sin, and my sin, Ger 
friend, sitting so florid and strong by his 
bedside. ‘* You see what a wreck I am. 
it is an effect which has had its cause, I III. 
assure you. I have tried very hard. For| Months had passed since the funeral. 
my life I can not see how I could have | Mrs. Dinwiddie had stood almost calmly 
tried harder to do my best. You know | beside the coffin, looking upon the face of 
the lines, | the dead. Her husband had always re 
mained young, even during the years of 
Following fast and following faster’— storm: and now he seemed, as he lay 
| asleep at last, no older than the day they 
[ have forgotten the rest. No, I do not| were married. She stooped and kissed 
understand! There seems to me to be | the lips whose bitter complaints had ney 
nothing but Nature—no Person of infinite | er at least been against her. Such grief 
tenderness anywhere; none, at least, that | stuns beyond all power of reasoning as 
i can induce to hear or care for me. No-| well as of feeling. Had the hosts of 
thing but Nature, and Nature nothing but sympathizing friends who had crowded 
a steady storm, with now and then a flick- 
er of sunshine. I wish I had been strong 


—— has been against God, and against 
| God in you!” 
| 


around the dead and herself shown but a 
small part of that esteem while the dead 
like you. If I could but have continued, | needed them, it would have saved them 
notwithstanding all, to believe in God—” | their tears around the coffin to-day. But 

‘“Why, man,” the lawyer remonstrated, | the widow went through all the proprieties 
‘your Maker could have sent you no an- | with that mechanical sense which contin 
vel better than your wife. 


How could He | ues in the body when its sources in brain 
come to you as a pitying Father and Sav-| and heart seem dried up forever. And 
iour more visibly than He does in her?’ | then came the reaction—weeks of illness, 

“You are right,” said the dying man, | months of weeping nightand day. Then 
“little as you know of her sense and | the slow ceasing of the sharpness of sor- 
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row, its edge dulled against the doing of 


household duties, and in and by the doing | 


thereof. Like her husband, the widow 
had that hunger for being loved which, 
by its very nature, characterizes the heart 
wider and more congenial world for that. 
Until those tropical realms are entered 
herself during this 
beside her own 


she could content 


winter fireside 
and with her children. 


And they repaid her love. 


world’s 


Gertrude, 


| have helped growing into a noble wou 


sented to become his wife. ‘* I was a 
in making the mistake I did about y 
when you were a girl; you could no m 


| than a bud can help blooming out in diy 
that is capable of greatly loving. Un- 


like him, she could quietly wait for a | 


the daughter, had always been like her | 


mother, only less to her father in virtue 
thereof than the mother; and Mrs. Din 
widdie had no fears about her. It was to 
Charles, the duplicate of his father, that 
she and her daughter devoted themselves; 
and by developing something other than 
his body and his in- 
that he should be a strong 


his emotional nature 
tellect rather 
man, pure and good, loving and true: 
but all this toward being strong. 

** Don't 
depend upon yourself. 


depend on others, Charley; 

Help others, but 
never wait for them to help you. Loving 
is of any use’—it was thus she would 
talk to him 
on to know and to do. 
and complain— 

‘No, Charley,” his sister would add; 

‘it is a meaner and weaker way of swear- 
ing.” 

** Be a man, Charley,” his mother would 
conclude, her hand on his shoulder, ‘* be 
cause we are women, and we have no one 
but you.” 

It may have been because the boy was 
so much with John Berrian that he profit 
Whenever the 
lawyer could make a pretense of it, his 
ward, Charley-—for so the will of Dr. 
Dinwiddie had made the boy—was off 
with him, hunting, fishing, boating, even 
riding a circuit or two with the lawyer, 


ed by such admonitions. 


who had now become a judge. It was | 


his intercourse with the family which 


alone kept Judge Berrian from becoming 


too stern, old’ bachelor that he was; for | 


the extreme in his peculiar direction was 
as bad as that of his old classmate in his. 


Reputation, large wealth, the sense of | 
fare to | 


power—all this was substantial 
the judge; but all that deserved the name 
of enjoyment he found in the society of 
Mrs. Dinwiddie and her children. 

‘I would not have it otherwise if I 


could,” he said to her, after she had con- | 


‘only so far as it urges us | 
Never whimper | 


time into a rose. But you never coud 
have been the woman you are, had y: 
married me then. It is because thinos 
were as they were that you are to-day 1), 
queen of all women to me. I am far 
ferior to him in everything, Gertrude; by 
there is one thing | desire above all, and 
You never would guess 
what I value you most for. It is sony 
thing more than beauty and sense, than 
character and sweetness, Gertrude.” 
‘You flatter me, John, and you did not 
do that when I was a child,” the other re 
plied, looking at him with serious eyes. 
‘No; but [ am telling you the truth 
now,” he answered. ‘* In some way it is 
by you that I am held to—to the Being 
that made me. Do you know, I am like 
him whom we both love so well in this, 
that at times it does seem to me too as i! 
this world was wholly left to itself. To 
him it looked as if its Creator had turned 
it over to unpitying Nature, nothing but 
sun or storm, as the seasons pleased. |i 
is worse with me: God seems to have 
abandoned the world to men, and, as a 
general rule, to men who are either wick 
ed or weak. The world cares less and 
less about what Christians or anybody 
else say; all it cares for is what a man or 
|a woman is. I ought to have some expe 
rience of the world by this time. You, 
Gertrude, are the only person alive in and 
by whom I can be made to believe.” 
There is little else to be added, for all 
the romance was ended with the marriage 
of these two. No children were born to 
| them, and Charles and his sister were al 
most as much to the judge as they were 
| to his wife. There are few wealthier fam 
ilies in St. Louis. They have carriages 
and horses, and summer residences and 
| trips to Europe, and all the hosts of friends 
| consequent thereupon. Mrs. Berrian has 
| been safe for several years now from sucli 
| terrible pains as she once endured, but 
| whether she has had pleasures as great 


that is rest. 


as she used to enjoy, who can say? She 
has the habit of having her coachman 
| drive her out to the cemetery very often, 
when the weather is pleasant, and some 

times when it is not, and she spends a 
much longer time than one would have 
thought at the grave of Dr. Dinwiddie. 
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A NEW-WORLD 


the many beautiful fancies 
ith Indian legend wrought, 
bridal of Winds and Waters 
Enfolds the happiest thought. 
erew as the forest blossoms, 
Without touch or tint of art, 
\ vreenwood spray of living truth 
Fresh out of Nature’s heart 


In the East, that realm of story, 
Where even the gods were born, 
Was the fairest of all the wigwams, 
The lodgings of the Dawn ; 
Behind its rose-red curtains, 
In his lonely majesty, 
Dwelt the viewless one, the Heart of Heaven, 
Soul of the azure sky. 


He saw the new world lying 
Barren and drear and cold, 

Nor voice nor prayer uplifted 
To the morning’s gate of gold. 

He spoke, and four strong Brothers 
From his breath had instant birth, 
Who came as gods with rushing wings 

To each corner of the earth. 


Of keen and boundless vision, 
And swifter than eagles are, 
One made his lodge with the daybreak 
Just under the morning star 
Jewels of glistening amber 
Fastened his garment’s fold, 
And his head was crowned with tossing plumes 
Yellow as burnished gold. 


One flew to the glowing southland, 
His garments all of red, 
(And feathers of lurid crimson 
Drooped darkly on his head. 
The third to the land of sunset 
Sped with the fading light, 
And his lodge was curtained with ebon shades 
For the slumber couch of Night. 


The last to the ice-world hastened, 
The realm of the Lord of Death ; 
Snow-white were his strong, keen pinions, 
And pitiless cold his breath. 
Then to and fro unceasing, 
Wilder and fiercer still, 
Roamed over the earth these four great Winds, 
Each seeking his own rude will. 


Then murmured the Heart of Heaven : 
‘*Though strong these Brothers be, 

They can not ripen the spring-time, 
Blossom, nor fruit, nor tree. 


LEGEND 


I must give them loving helpers, 
Who with wiser, gentler hand, 

Will guide the it 
New life to the 


limless power to bring 

Waiting land.” 
“Come forth, O Falling Water!” 
Then a shining one had birth 


And in bright Cascade swift springing 


She took her place on earth 
‘Come forth, O Beautiful Water !” 
And the great blue Lake was seen, 
With dripping lilies lifted up 
On her breast of azure sheen. 
thou, O Water of Serpents 
In sinuous, gliding grace 
Went forth the queenly River 
Unto her chosen place 
Then called he the youngest, the fairest: 
‘Step softly, Water of Birds!” 
And the silver-footed Brook stole out, 
Singing songs that had no words. 


Ah! wondering, rejoicing, 
Were the fierce Brothers four. 
The North Wind sung his greeting 
Close to the blue Lake’s shore. 
The East Wind’s trumpet music 
With the Cataract’s voice was blent : 
And the West Wind down the River's tide 
His passionate whispers sent 


Long under the forest branches, 
Swift-footed, playful, shy, 

Fair Water of Birds evaded 
The South Wind’s glowing sigh. 

But he gave her the wildwood roses 
And violets for her wreath, 

And a murmur at last of sweet response 
Stole on her perfumed breath 


Glad was the watching Father 
The soul of the bending sky 
When he saw this happy wooing 
From his hidden lodge on high. 
The cloud-birds clapped their pinions 
Loud over crag and plain, 
And the wine they poured for the bridal cheer 
Was the bountiful, sparkling rain 


Now ever in happy union 

The Winds and the Waters live. 
Blossom, and fruit, and harvest, 

And wealth of the maize, they give. 
And when from invisible beakers 

Dashes the midsummer rain, 


| They are keeping the feast of their bridal day 


With the wine of heaven again ! 


( 
, 


i ew inclination of a large part of the 


human race to write poetry, and the 
very gen ral disinclination of the rest of 
mankind to read poetry, is one of those 

phenomena of life and mind which await 
the coming philosopher. In the depart 
ment of poetic productiveness the law of 


ply and demand has seemingly little 
force. We never hear of corners and 
orts in the markets of Parnassus; anda 
strike among the verse-makers would be 
a surprise to the world: perhaps it would 
also be a relief It is pathetic to con- 
ider how many young persons—and per 
sons, alas! no longer young—are at this 
moment assiduously searching the cran- 
nies of their brains for available rhymes, 
or carefully counting syllables on their 
fingers, in the construction of metrical 
language which no mortal, not even the 
much-enduring editor, will in all human 
Do you flatter 
VOurse lf. O child of the Muses, that it is 
anything more than a glance your pretty 


pr bability ever peruse, 


jingle receives from the arbiter of your 
destinies before it goes down into that 
gulf of oblivion under his table termed a 
waste - basket To his practiced eye a 
glance is assurance enough that you have 
contributed nothing to the world’s enter 
it. He, too, is tolerably well 
for 
poetry ; and I sometimes suspect that 


those brief 


aware that the world does not e: 


articles he prints in lines of 
irregular length, having capital letters at 
one end and rhyming words at the other, 
are thrown in more for their effect to the 
eye on the magazine page than for any 
poetic charm they may have for the 


Nor is this neglect of poesy confined to 
the prosaic reader. For all I can hear, 
poets themselves do not waste much time 
over one another's productions. I ney- 
er read magazine verses,” a well-known 
versilier said to me the other day; *‘‘in 
fact, I can’t read much poetry anyway, 
my own: I have to read that.” I 
l that it seemed to me a poet should 


be fond of poetry. But he shook his am- 
brosial curls: ‘* No,” he said; ‘‘a man 
really be much interested in what 


isn t interesting. -The truth is, poetry, or 


what passes for poetry, is awfully dull.” 
Fortunately, it is not dull to the writers | 
of it; and is it not consoling to think that 


of the countless host of verse-makers 


WILL CARLETON, 


before mentioned is sure of at least | 
admiring reader ¢ 

‘What passes for poetry!’ Perl 
that is the key of the difficulty. Bu 
will not open all the locks. Librari 
inform me that Milton and Byron 
Wordsworth remain undisturbed on their 
shelves: only the student of literat 
now and then brushes off their accum 
lating dust. Even Mrs. Browning, lat 
so popular—Mrs. Browning, with a fr 
dom of poetic diction and an affluence o{ 
imagery hardly equalled since Shak 
speare — has fallen into neglect. Those 
people who have libraries must keep the 
classics in their alcoves; so the works of 
standard poets still have a sale. But pub 
lishers will tell you that the newest sonvs 
of the foremost singers find in this decade 
no such demand as was certain to greet 
a volume of Tennyson or Longfellow or 
Whittier a very few decades ago. Young 
people scarcely read poetry at all, which 
seems a Strange and sorry fact to such of 
us as in boyhood or girlhood delighted in 
Christabel,” and 


fam o’ Shanter” or 
knew by heart whole cantos of ‘The 
Lady of the Lake.” 

Undoubtedly one cause of this state of 


things is the increasing influence of prose 
fiction, which supplies the mind at a cheap 
and easy rate with the imaginative el 

ment it craves. But are not the poets 
themselves partly to blame that their con 

stituency has gone over almost in a body 
to the story-tellers? Poetry is foreve: 
dear to the hearts of men; but what if, in 
lieu of the substance, we get only the 
echo of an echo, the shadow of a shade? 
Thought-subtlety, word-melody, feeds no 
human soul, and much of what ‘ passes 
for poetry” nowadays is little else; it has 
been growing more and more bloodless 
and attenuated until it appears, like some 
sea-birds, mostly feathers and wings, with 
no body to speak of; it lives in the clouds. 
The diction of the average modern poet is 
against him. Instead of expressing clear 
ly and forcibly his thought, if he is so 
fortunate as to have thought to express, 
his language hangs before it like volu 

minous loose floating gauze, often pretti 

ly colored, but baffling and wearisome to 
the reader seeking to grasp something no 
wholly phantasmal. Then there is the 
awkward backing around for the rhyme 


| and metre, which even the masters of verse 
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io not always avoid; the use of stale, con- 
tional forms of expression, and that 
refuge of weaklings, the poetie license 
so foreign to our fresh modern speech! 
Yo wonder the discouraged reader cries 
out impatiently, ‘‘If this is poetry, I've 
had enough of it!” and turns to the writer 
o knows how to express himself in 
straightforward, honest fashion. 
[hus the prejudice which a multitude 


almost equally against the few who are 


re found to have miry bottoms, or no 


bottoms at all, travellers resolve to shun | 


the rills of that region altogether. To 
this general statement, however, there are 
exceptions, as there are to most rules. 
There are poets who are read. Now and 
then comes along a poem so full of music 
and meaning that it eauses even the edi 
torial countenance to shine; and here and 
there a verse-writer succeeds early in con 
vineing the public that he at least has 
something of human interest to say, in 
terms not too vague or metaphysical. 

So much said, not many more words 
seem necessary to account for the popu- 
larity of Will Carleton. He has had the 
good fortune to appear at a time when 
readers were ready for a reaction against 
the inanities and over-refinements of con- 
iemporaneous poetlings. He has not seat 
tered his powers by going much outside of 
the field which he oceupies almost alone. 
His human sympathies, his homeliness, 
his humor, even some of his faults of rude 
diction and defective taste, have been in 
his favor. The arrows of criticism will 
find weak spots in his armor. He is in- 
deed no Achilles, vulnerable only in one 
heel, but exposed to attack in many poet- 
ical feet. The eritics may sneer at him, 
and demonstrate easily enough that he is 
not a Wordsworth or a Keats, who were 
likewise sneered at in their day for not be- 
ing somebody else. He is nevertheless an 
established fact, a writer unlike any other 
past or present, which is saying much, and 
one whose books have a wider circulation 
than those of any other living poet, ex- 
cepting, of course, the few masters who in 
their lifetime have become classics. For 
which reasons a brief account of the man 
and his writings may well occupy us for a 
page or two. 

It is not much more than a dozen vears 
ago that the publication of ‘‘ Betsey and I 
are Out” announced the appearance of a 
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‘dull singers have helped to raise tells | 


it dull. Since so many rills of Helicon | 


vivo 


| new poet in the West. It was first printed 
|in the Toledo Blade; and young authors 

who have their laurels as well as their liv- 
| ing to gain may be consoled to learn that 
| it was sent to that paper as a gratuitous 
|} contribution. The writer was so little 
| known that he did not deem it wise to 
| diminish the chances of his venture by 
| freighting it with a fixed price. Its sue- 
| cess was immediate and phenomenal It 
| was copied into newspapers all over the 
| country; public readers took it up, and it 
| was soon heard recited more or less badly 
| from every lyceum platform; and wh 


people were inguiring, ** Who is the au 
| thor?” individuals never heard from be 
| fore or since coolly stepped forward and 
| claimed it. Fortunately there were more 
than one of them, and they claimed too 
| much; they could not all have written it, 
| except on some such theory as that which 
| attributes the works of a more illustrious 
| Will toan association of small writers who 
pooled their wits to make a great one, 

‘* Will Carleton” proved to be no delu 
sive pseudonym, but the real name of the 
author, of whom more was to be heard 
}anon. He was then a little more than 
twenty-five years old, having been born 
on his father’s farm, near Hudson, in Len 
| awee County, State of Michigan, in 1845. 
| He came of old English stock, twice trans 
| planted, once to New England, and again 
| to the West, or what was the West forty 
| or fifty years ago. His father, a native 


of New Hampshire, was one of the early 
pioneers of Michigan, or ‘‘ the Michigan,” 
| asit was then called. With hisown hands 
| he cleared the land for the farm, where 
| he passed the remainder of his life, and 
| where his five children were born. He 
| died soon after he had seen the only one 
| of them who survives—the one in whom 
| many hopes must have centred—achieve 
| a reputation. He was a man of sterling 
| worth, and a useful and influential citi 
zen. The mother, likewise of English 
| stock, and a fit companion for such a hus- 
| band, is still living. Will Carleton was 
| bred up to the usual life of a farmer's boy, 
| but his desire for knowledge soon took 
| him out of the rank and file of that aver- 
| age numerous class. It incited him, while 
| still in the district school, to study Latin, 
| algebra, and geometry at home, and after- 
| ward to walk five miles daily through 
| Michigan snows and mud for the privi- 
lege of attending a high school. What 
| could be done with a hard-working farm- 


| 
it 
| 
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er’s limited means to forward his educa- 
tion, the father did ungrudgingly; but at 
sixteen the boy began to help himself by 
teaching, and often afterward resorted to 
that handy occupation to defray the ex- 
his college course. He chose 


pe nses of 
a journalist, and with this 


the career of 


in view entered Hillsdale College in 1865. | 
Graduating in 1869, he joined the editorial | 
staff of an agricultural paper in Chicago, | 


and later 
Wee kly Tribune 


became editor of the Detroit | 


early in 1871, that he became extensiye|y 
known. That popular poem was rey. 
duced with illustrations in Harper's 
Weekly, to which he shortly aftery 

contributed its sequel, ‘‘ How Betsey 

I Made Up,” which, unlike most seq 

was not a weak imitation of the ori: 
nal, but a continuation of the ste: 
written with the same humor, sincerity. 
and force. From that time his reputa 
tion was so secure that he himself coud 


| not check it by writing carelessly or writ 


Meanwhile something deeper and wiser | 
than the boyish choice was shaping his | 
| other pieces of a similar character, aid 


course and preparing him for his real vo- 
cation. Emerson says, ‘‘ Do not choose,” 
meaning that we are to let the lords of 
life choose for us. What they—the spir- 
itual forces of society and the times, con- 
spiring with individual genius—chose for 
Will Carleton was something different 
from the editorial which was the 
height of his early ambition. 

During his ‘‘ Junior” vacation, in the 
summer of 1868, he wrote at Aurora, Ili 
nois, a poem for the political campaign, 
entitled ‘‘ Fax.” 
its merits, and perhaps also to save him- 
self from humiliation in case of failure, 
he first read it to an audience in a neigh- 
unknown. 


work 


boring town where he was 
Only about a dozen persons were present, 
and it was noticeable that, instead of com- 
peting for front seats, they exhibited some 
wariness in keeping near the door, from 
which escape from too heavy an infliction 
of poetry might be possible without dis- 
turbing the meeting. So far from quiet- 
ly stealing away, however, they remained 
to tender the reader a vote of thanks, and 
the result was that the poem was not only 
repeated the next night to a crowded 
house, but became widely popular through- 
out the campaign. Such was the begin- 
ning of his work as a lecturer and reciter 
of his own poems, which before long be- 
gan to absorb a large share of his time 
and energies, and has continued to do so 
to the present time. At his graduation, 
in 1869, he delivered his poem, ‘‘ Rifts 
in the Clouds,” which was favorably re- 
ceived by the people and press of the State ; 
and he wrote for Decoration -day, 1870, 
‘*Cover them Over,” which has been re- 
cited or sung on Decoration-days all over 
the country ever since. 

Meanwhile he printed some short poems 
in newspapers; but it was not until the 
appearance of ‘‘ Betsey and I are Out,” 


For an impartial test of | 


ing too much. ‘ Betsey” was quic! 
followed up—perhaps too quickly 


the result was a collection of them, with 
some of his earlier productions, in  t{]) 
volume entitled Farm Ballads, publis! 
ed, with popular illustrations, in 1s7: 
This was Will Carleton’s first book, with 
the exception of a thin volume of boyish 
poems printed at his own expense several] 
years before, but now long out of print, 
the last of the edition being ‘‘ exhausted, 
he tells us, by the Chicago fire. 

He had already, in 1872, retired from 
editorial work, in order to deyote himselt 
to authorship, study, and travel. Harn 
Ballads met with an enormous sale for a 
volume of poems; and in 1875 it was fol 
lowed by Farm Legends, a similar co] 
lection, which, while presenting fewer 
striking points than its predecessor, con 
tained many characteristic pieces, and was 
hardly less successful. A year later ap 
peared Young Folks’ Centennial Rhymes 
which bears evidences of having been 
written in haste, and has hardly more 
than the poor excuse of timeliness for hay 
ing been written at all. In 1881 follow 
ed the third of the ‘‘ Farm” series, Farin 
Festivals, comprising several of his best 
ballads and tales in verse, together with 
some not so good, the whole connected 
by a sort of machinery which could have 
been spared—narrative verse that reminds 
one of the patches of clay used to stop the 
chinks between timbers of an old-fashion 
ed backwoods house. 

The leading poem of the Farm Ballads, 
and the one which served to give the book 
its sudden and immense popularity, is the 
two parts of ‘‘ Betsey”: a truly dramatic 
composition, the story being told by the 
principal personage, who lets us fully into 
his own character, and also gives a vivid 
picture of that other important personage, 
his wife. He comes to the lawyer, it will 


be remembered —for who has not read 
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poem ?—with a request that he will | 
iw up papers for a legal separation be- 
en him and Betsey, they having | 
rreed together” that they ‘‘can’t never | 
ec.” There is no preponderating fault 
either side, but 
‘ve been a-gathering this for years, a little at 
a time.” 
‘e was a difference of creed in the 
place: 
arg’ed the 


arg’ed the thing at breakfast, we 


thing at tea, 


nd the more we arg’ed the question, the more 
we didn’t agree.” 

Then other causes of difference arose, and 

neighbors came in ‘to help the thing 


‘ ne 
alone? 


And [ have been thinkin’ and thinkin’, the whole | 
| least apparent effort for effect. eoes home 


of the winter and fall, 
If I can’t live kind with a woman, why, then I 
won't at all.” 


WILL CARLETON. 


And 


But now comes out the man’s real ten- | 
rness and generosity of nature, which | 


we can see has been veiled from Betsey 


by many exasperating briers of faults; he | 


will give her half of everything, and more 
than half, for she has deserved it by years 
of faithfulness. She has nursed him in 
sickness, and kept his house neat and com- 
fortable ; 
“And I don’t complain of Betsey, or any of her 
acts, 
Exceptin’ when we’ve quarrelled, and told each 
other facts.” 
He will carry the paper to her, then sell 
out and go away: but when he dies he 
wishes to be brought home, and laid un- 
der the maples which he planted years 
avo; 
“And when she dies I wish that she would be 
laid by me, 
And, lyin’ together in silence, perhaps we will 
agree ; 
And if ever we meet in heaven, I wouldn't think 
it queer 
If we loved each other the 
quarrelled here.” 


better because we 


In the second part he returns and re- 
lates to the lawyer how, as he thought 
over the trouble on his lonely way home 
that night, his resentment weakened, while 
lis recollection of all Betsey’s goodness 


and kindness became strong, till he grew | 


miserably sick of the whole business, and 
concluded that he had been most to blame. 
But he was proud and obstinate. 


“And I set my teeth together, and vowed I'd see it 
through.” 


via 


After eating the excellent supper which 
| he finds awaiting him, or trying to eat it 
he gave her the paper to read. 


after 
touch, 
And kindly sai 
too much; 
But when she was thr 
face a-streamin’ wit 
And kissed me for the 
years.” 


she'd read a little she give my arm a 


afraid I was ‘lowin’ hei 


g went for me, het 


th tears, 


first time in over twenty 


So they made up their quarrel. 
‘““And she said in regards to heaven, we’d try and 
learn its worth 
By startin’ a branch establishment and runnin’ it 


here on earth.” 


Such are the homely elements of this 
simple and natural poem, which, without 
any strong imaginative strokes, or the 
to the heart with a directness which many 
poets of loftier strain might well study 
and emulate. 

In ‘* Over the Hilly to the Poor-house,”’ 
also one of the Farm Ballads, the sup 
posed speaker portrays her own character 
with the same dramatic fidelity which we 
have noticed in ‘‘ Betsey,” although the 
story itself is not by any means so agree- 
able, nor the treatment so genial. We see 
the old woman of seventy, full of grief, and 
burning with a sense of her wrongs, but 
with a heart too tough to break, ‘* trudg- 
ing her weary way” to the poor house, 
leaving behind her the home of the once 
favorite son, which has grown too small 
for his old mother since he took to himself 
a smart young wife. 

was somewhat dressy, an’ hadnt a pleasant 
smile ; 

was quite conceity, and carried a heap o’ 
style ; 

if ever I tried to be friends, I did with her, 
I know; 

she was hard and proud, and I couldn’t make 


it go. 


She 
But 


But 


Yet while she is far from admitting that 
it is so, the whole tone of her complaint, 
with here and there a partial glimpse she 
gives us into her character, shows us that 
the grim old mother-in-law must 
been herself somewhat hard to live with. 
This is skillfully managed, however, and 
our pity for the outcast is not lessened by 
the suspicion that there are causes in her- 
self why she is not weleome in the home 
of her children. It is altogether a firmly 
drawn, truthful, consistent picture, the ef- 
fect of which hardly needed to be softened 


have 
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by its companion piece, ‘‘ Over the Hills 
from the Poor-house.” In this turns up 
the bad stick of the family— 


Q ntered all over with dodges and tricks, 


Known as ‘the worst of the deacon’s six’ 


who frankly tells us what a seapegrace he 


has been: 


‘“ An’ when, one dark an’ rainy night, 
A neighbor's horse went out of sight, 
They hitched on me as the guilty chap 
That carried one end of the halter strap: 
An’ I think myself that view of the case 
Wasn't altogether out of place.” 


when he hears that his old mother is 


Yet, 


in the poor-house, he has a ** resurrection 


straightway,” having been thought dead 


by the 


family; he hastens to take her out 
and restore her to her old home, which he 
has first bought and fitted up for her, * 
of old,” to be as much a surprise to her as 


of 


his character, the whole being brought 


as 
his resurrection and the reformation 


about in a manner almost too lightly ma 
gical to be in keeping with the hard real- 
ism of the first part of the poem. 

Mr. Carleton’s | 
efforts, as it is one of the longest, is ‘‘ The 

Kirst Settler's Story,” in Farm Festivals. 

The opening lines remind one somewhat of | 
Lowell's ‘‘Sunthin’ in the Pastoral Line,” 

and the humorous tone of them does not | 


The most ambitious of 


prepare us for the tragedy that follows; | 


but the story is strong and affecting, nev- | 
The life of the young couple | 
in the lonely clearing, refreshingly novel | 
at first, but soon growing wearisome and | 
monotonous, the gradual change which 
creeps over the wife, pining for society, 
yet trying to hide from her husband that 
she pines, its effect on him, stirring at 
first 


ertheless. 


his pity and affectionate concern, 


s his impatience, and final- | 
anger and contempt—all this is 
told by the man himself with those natu- 
ral and truthful touches which appeal to 
every heart: 


then by degree 


ly his 


‘T looked on her with daily lessening favor, 


For what I knew she couldn’t help, to save 
het 

Then there'd a misty, jealous thought occur, 

Because I wasn’t earth and heaven to her.... 

Some kind caress, some little petting ways, 


Commenced a-staying in on rainy days.’ 


Then came the unjust word, spoken in 
wrath, which could never be recalled, and 
which destroyed her life and his peace. A 
strong and affecting story, as we have 


Carleton’s productions, a useful les 
and abounding in those expressive ho 
ly metaphors his pen is constantly di 
ping, of which the line we have italic 


is a felicitous example. 


The same qualities of humor and tr 
and tenderness, half hidden under a qu 
and often rough exterior, appear in 
Carleton’s other works, and notably 
his best. In quiet, effective touches | 
thoroughness of workmanship he }\as 
done nothing finer than ‘‘ Our Travelled 
Parson,” known to the of this 
Magazine, and reproduced in Farm Fe: 
vals. There is all through it a twin 
of most gentle laughter, which is son 
times hardly distinguishable from tly 
twinkle of ‘‘tears looking out of w 
dow,” the exquisite blending of humor 
and pathos showing how near the two 
are akin. The announcement to the « 
parson that he is to be sent abroad by |iis 
people for the restoration of his healt 
worn out in their service, his return, 
tund and ruddy, and the way he repays 


readers 


| their kindness by bringing back Europe 


and Palestine to them in his sermons 
all this is in Mr. Carleton’s happiest 
manner. 


“There wasn’t any subject to explain in all 

ation 

But he could go to Europe and bring 
illustration ; 

So we crowded out to hear him, quite 
ed and delighted ; 

*Twas a picture-show, a lecture, and a 
all united; 

And my wife would rub her glasses, 
renely pet her Test’ment, 

And whisper, ‘That ’ere ticket was a 
good investment.’ ” 


bac k 
instruct 
sermon, 
and 


splendid 


But after a while his hearers rather tire of 


| travel, and desire to settle down at home 


“To develop home resources, with no foreig 

cares to fret us, 

Using house-made faith more frequent—but our 
parson wouldn’t let us.... 

He slighted our soul-sorrows, our spirits’ aches 
and ailings, 

To get the cargo ready for his regular Sunday 
sailings.... 

And ‘I wish to all that’s peaceful,’ said one fre 
expressicned brother, 

‘That the Lord had made one cont’nent, an 
then never made another’.... 

And the sinners got to laughing; and that fin’ly 
galled and stung us 

To ask him, Wouldn’t he kindly once more settle 
down among us?” 


Heart-broken to find himself and his fa- 
vorite topics become a weariness to his 


most of Mr. 


containing, like the 


said, 


flock, the good old soul droops, and be 
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fore long sets off on another and longer 
journey, 


‘In that wonder-land whence tickets are not issued 
for returning.” 
This beautiful and tender poem has a 
beautiful and tender close, as is fitting; 
and after carefully re-reading it we are in- 
Vout LXVIII.—No. 406.—36 


clined to rank it as the most nearly per- 
fect piece which the author has produced, 

In ‘* Eliphalet Chapin’s Wedding” he 
has shown what he can do in a broadly 
comic vein. But for a few of those loose 
ends which are often left to annoy us in 
even his best work, ‘‘ Eliphalet” would as 


oad 
| 
; 
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surely be a source of lasting satisfaction as 
he is of present mirth. The author knows 
well the value of the humorous under-state 
ment, and has never used it more etfect 
ively than here. Eliphalet yokes his 
oxen and starts off to marry and bring 
home his wife, but meets with mishaps 
first, his wedding garments parting "ain 
an inconvenient place.” 


But he pinned them up, with twinges of occasional 
distress, 
Feeling that his wedding wouldn’t be a carnival 


of dress: 
‘Haw, Buck! 
Gee, Bright! 
Derned pretty mess! 


No, Eliphalet was not strictly a spectacular 


Success. 


[t is the world of the comic we are in, 
and we have only laughter for the poor 
wight’s misfortunes, even when the doors 
of his affianced are slammed in his face; 
and yet the author might have forborne 
to tell us that she eloped that day with ‘‘a 
swarthy Indian buck.” There is nothing 
comic in that; our feelings are rather 
shoeked by it; and it is one of those 
things which the offended artistic sense is 
prone to lay up against an author. 

That his pages are plentifully strewn 
with faults of this nature, and with others 
more or less serious, it must in frankness 
be confessed, His verses, when not lifted 
by the inspiring influence of his theme, 
have a sad tendency to degenerate into 
something very like doggerel, and, ceas- 
ing to be funny, become flat. Annoved 
by the discords, of which he seems to be 
unconscious, we find ourselves constantly 
wishing that he would tighten up his 
strings. By far too large a part of his 
poetry is the product of his industry rath 
er than of his genius; and yet one feels 
that he has not been industrious enough 
in perfecting the outward form of his 
most vital creations. When, in the ‘* Cen- 
tennial Rhymes,” he makes the British 
General Gage say to the Boston boys, 


‘If to spoil your peace they do not cease, 
I will punish my soldiers sore,” 


we are depressed, but not much disturbed, 
since so much of the book is pitehed in 
that key. But the bad lines in his good 
poems are more conspicuously out of place, 
as when he allows the *‘ First Settler” to 
say of his young wife: 
“With no desire my glory for to rob, 
She used to stan’ around and boss the job:” 
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which exhibits an incongruous mix 
of the backwoods idiom, employed in 
poem, and that feeble inverted di 
used by no living creature on this p!] 
except your manufacturer of weak + 
ventional verse. Certainly no first 
tler, either in word or work, puts thi 
before the horse in that ineffectual { 
ion. Phrases are often forced out of 1 
natural order by strong writers with st 
Ing effect, but when this is too obviou 
done for the mere sake of rhyme 
metre, and done often, the express 
never gaining thereby, but always los 

in force, a want of power is betrayed wh 
causes the heart to sink. License of 1 
sort, miscalled ** poetical,” and the us 
such abbreviations as “neath and ne'er a) 
oer, though regarded by some as the pr 
er ear-marks of poetry, which might 

of recognition without them, are growiiie 
less and less common with vigorous w) 
ers, and are beginning to be discarded alto 
gether by some as unfitting the fresh mod 
ern treatment of living modern themes 
They are especially out of place in dialect 
pieces, for though we may agree that 1 
rough or uncultured character shall speak 
in rhyme and rhythm, we demand the es 
ercise of such art as shall make his utte: 
/ance seem to flow naturally into thos: 
channels without sacrificing its idiomat 

| consistency ; and when he falls into su 
€Xpressions as, 


“Givin? was somethin’? he ne'er would learn ; 
‘IT held my own opinion, and Betsey another had 
| “Which often a han’some pictur’ to a hungry j 
| son makes ;” 


‘ 


| “And now I’m mostly done, my story’s o'er,’ 


a reader need not be morbidly sensitive to 
| feel that there is a flaw somewhere. 
However, the author of Farm Ballads 
| is to be judged not by his faults, but by 
his merits, which shine through them like 
| clear flame through some indispensab|: 
|smoke. He is young yet, and we shall 
look to see the flame grow stronger and 
| brighter, and the smoke more and mor 
evanescent, in the work that awaits him 
in, as we trust, a long and happy and la 
borious future. Whole choirs of poets 
may be named wlro can weave pretty fan 
cies and sing pleasant songs, to one whio 
has his rare gift of finding the springs of 
universal human interest in the common 
| est subjects, and of touching at once the 
sources of smiles and tears. His range is 
| not extensive: the charactersketch, having 
| something of a story involved, treated in 
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turalistic way, with a quaintness and 


lity all his own—this is the prov- 


in which his powers appear unique 
strong, and in this he has every in 
Let 


ment to concentrate them. us 
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so disheartening as any approach to 
the 
vordinary exertions that have of late 
1 made to form the popular taste in 
vative art. The extravagance, and 
incongruity with our habits and cus 
us, of much that has recently been done 


temporary fame,” is recalled by 


the name of art, often make a reaction 
seem probable that shall express itself by 

tolerance of luxurious splendor. 

ideas in art ave, according to cireum 
stances and individual capacity, plastic, 

romatic, musical, literary, ete., ete. ; and 

ile two individuals may receive widely 

{ferent impressions from the same occur 
may form distinct ideas under 
similar circumstances, artistically speak- 
ng the circumstances or the occurrence 
are of no sort of importance, while the in- 
dividual impression is the foundation of 
wt. It is very difficult for a painter to 
believe that everything can not be repre- 
sented by means of his specialty; for a 
sculptor, that he can not model on any 
dea; but the success of the artist’s every 
effort must largely depend on the relation 
between his idea and his process. 

How much bad poetry could have been 
readable prose, and how many dreary pic- 
tures could be forcibly preached! The 
literary artist has one great advantage 


ence, or 
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| in bringing the angle formed by the ceil 
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hope that he will not henceforth give too 
much time to ** platform work,” but that 
his recent marriage and settlement in the 
East (Brooklyn, Long Island) 


will incite 


him to fresh poetical activity. 


over his brothers of the brush and chisel, 
that he has only one process; his choice 
of form may, of course, be happy or un 
fortunate, but there is no further responsi 
bility: the same pen, ink, paper, and type 
will always serve. 
Decorative artists are more hemmed in 
by technical considerations than any oth 
ers, from the necessity of availing them 
selves of all processes, while their work is 
in its nature based upon that of others, 
but 
must accept ascontrolling all they attempt, 
They are forced to acknowledge that in 


which they may modify more or less, 


interior decoration, even of ordinary liy 
ing apartments, they are at the merey of 
the architect 
at theirs. 


but not more so than he is 


In most rooms, as we find them, some 
treatment is necessary to modify a defect 
in proportion, because even where the 
question has been well considered in the 
building, the floor joists must be set on 
one level, and this is determined by the 
most important rooms on each floor, leay 
ing the other rooms in faulty proportion 
of length and width to height. The most 
universally recognized rule for determin 
ing the height of a room is the sum of 
half the width and the square root of the 
length. The adoption of this rule results 
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ing and wall just within the ang 
vision of a person standing in the c 
of the room without raising the « 
but of course the rule can only be s 
ly observed in one room on each | 
unless a double tier of joists is set 
the smaller rooms, or unless it is } 
ble to have the floors of rooms ii 
same story on different levels, « 
course involving difficulty and ex). 
There is no defect in’ proportion 
ean not be modified in more than 
way; that is to say, to assert that ar 
is too high is equivalent to saying 
it is either not wide enough or not | 
enough, or both; so that in treatir 
room with a view to modifying its 
parent proportion, the treatment tha 
most convenient may be made to ans 
the purpose in almost any instance; | 
apparently shorten a room being ¢! 
same as to apparently increase its wii 


the same as decreasing the length 
height, and so on. Thus six remediv 
are at hand, one or two of which w 
sutlice, under any circumstances, 
make a room appear higher, low: 
wider, narrower, longer, or shorter. 

To make a room appear higher, 11. 
plane surface of the ceiling should be di 
creased by the mouldings of the cornic: 
by panels, or, in the absence of these, hy 
bands of color performing the same of 
fice. <A vertical system of line shou 
be adopted in mural decoration, and t 
mantel should be low. 

To make a room appear lower, exact 
the opposite treatment should be adopt 
ed; that is, to increase the plane ceilin 
adopt a horizontal system of mural de 
oration, with a dado and a high mante! 

To make a room appear wider is a 
complished to a certain extent by mat! 
ing it appear lower; but where this 
undesirable, or where it is insufficient 


the effect can be reached by adopting « 


mural decoration on a graduated seal: 
of form, decreasing upward, so that ti 
or more patterns at the top similar t 
those at the foot are found to occup 


the same space as one at the foot, and 


this effect can be much increased by 
gradation of color upward from dark 1 
light. 

To make a room appear narrower | 
accomplished to a certain extent by mak 
ing it appear higher; but where this 1 


and height, to apparently widen it being 


undesirable or insufficient the effect can 
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rawn large pattern in strong 


for mural decoration. 
»make a room appear donger 

ui extent accomplished by 
ing it appear lower and nar 
r: but where these are un 
able or insutlicient, the ef 
nay be obtained by decreas 
the seale and strength of 
vw of the mural decoration 
ited at the ends. 

fo make a room appear short 

accomplished to an extent 

making it appear wider and 

her; but the effect can be 
ieved by increasing the scale 
| strength of color of the mu 
decoration adopted at the 

\ny of these effects can be 
modified or increased by the 

itment of the floor surface, 

ether by carpets, rugs, paint 
ed boards, or by parquet floor 
nie, lines running across a room, 
or rugs laid down at intervals, 
having the effect of shortening, 
id consequently to an extent 

heightening and widening, a 
room. Lines running in the 
length increase this dimension, 
ind to an extent reduce the 
height and width. A polished 
floor inereases the apparent 
height of an apartment by re- 
tlecting all vertical lines and pro- 
longing them. 

These are the main devices for 
modifying proportion without 
actual alteration, and the extent 
towhieh any should be used must 
depend upon the degree of the 
defect. In many instances seri- 
ous defects may be cured by a 


little judicious carpentry, such 


as increasing or decreasing the 

height or width of doors or 

windows. Where the windows 

are too high, or where it is de- 

sirable to continue an unbroken 

horizontal line, a transom bar may be in- | height of the door, and a number of hori 

roduced in the window-frame, affording | zontal panels having the opposite effect. 

in opportunity for stained-glass lights The mantel and fire-place is usually the 

ibove, and the usual sashes or casements most difficult problem, and if it is of the 

velow. stock pattern, and can not be removed and 
The panelling of doors may be also made | replaced, there seems to be little hope of 

to assist any scheme, long unbroken pan- doing anything better than lighting a 

els having the effect of increasing the good fire, whose cheerful blaze may at- 
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Fig. 5.—Mvcrat Decoration WITH ONE SQUARE 


STENCIL, 


tract attention, and as far as possible make | 
one forget the cast-iron arch and cold thin 


slabs. 

Fig. 1represents an ordinary room 
just as the builder left it, with all its 
defects, and Fig. 2 suggests some im 
provement in its proportions by a 
few simple lines, the rooms being 
identical, and the lines, panels over 
doors, ete., being added. 

Mural deeoration can be consid 
ered in respect to each of the two 
methods of producing decorative 
etfeets; ¢7.e., forms in relief and forms 
drawn on flat surfaces. The former 
is rather beyond the scope of this es 
say, as in general the question is one 
of paint, wall-papers, and stutfs, and 
these become sufficiently various for 
all domestic purposes with the aid of 
color. The fundamental question, 
however, is one of distribution of 
space, and drawing as a basis for the 
choice of material and the employ- 
ment of color. 

The system of line in a design for 
mural decoration should be in fur- 
therance of the modification of pro- 
portion required, and in many in 
stances the treatment of the wall 
surface will be sufficient in itself to 
modify the proportion. The gen- 
eral tendency of a design in wall 
paper, fabric, or paint may be verti- 
eal, horizontal, or merely graceful 
and flowing, and any one of these 
characteristics may be embodied in 
an infinite variety of design. This 
principle being determined, the next 
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in order is whether in the case under 
sideration it is desirable to preserve a 
fect of flat surface upon which the desi 
deseribed, or to destroy this effect by 
gesting depth, the last treatment ten 
to enlarge the room, while the firs 
fines its limits. Fig. 3 is a design ot 
last description, and the gradation 
form in scale tends to increase the ap, 
ent width of the room. Fig. 4 is a de 
that is intended to be neutral in its « 
upon the proportion of a room, the str 
dado and deep frieze tending to coun 
act the vertical tendeney of the main s 
face. At the same time the strength of 1 
dado as compared with the frieze w« 
have a widening etfeet, which, howe, 
could be counteracted, if desirable, by t 
treatment adopted in texture or natur 
surface and in color. 

It is not always possible to purch 


wall-paper embodying the system of lin 
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isite, and in such cases two 
natives remain: to cover 
call with some fabrie (an 
sive resource), if the de 
pattern can be found, or to 
‘on the wall such a design 
, realize the desired effect. 
can be done in various 
the least expensive of 
l is by stencilling im oil or 
r-color, oil having the ad 
wes of lasting longer and 
ing washed without injury, 
ell as being more easily re 

ved than paper or fabric. 
Siencilling is the cheapest 
id of decoration except the 
iper sorts of wall paper, 
d almost any etfeet can be 
chieved by steneilling that is 
ossible in any decoration pro 
luced by reduplicating a form 
or forms to cover a surface. 
\ny simple form, if reduplica- 
ted and reversed, as the half or 
the quarter of a pattern, must 


result in a complete system ca 
pable of infinite extension. 
There are forms of which this 
is obviously untrue, as, for in 
stanee, of the square and the 
circle. Fig. 5 illustrates the 
theory in showing a pattern re- 
sulting from reduplicating and 
reversing one stencil. Fig. 7 
also shows a stencil pattern 
producing an elaborate design, 
though of course stencilling im- 
plies the employment of only 
one color besides that of the 
background, which is laid on in 
a flat tint over the whole surface 
before the stencilling is applied. 
Fig. 6 is a treatment produced 
by three stencils, not reversed, 
but reduplicated at such inter 
vals as to produce a second and 
larger system than that in the 
stencil, and this idea is capable 
of great variety with the same 
stencils. 

One of the nicest questions in 
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Fig. Damask Parrern (ITALiaAN), SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


mural decoration is that of texture or nature | scheme, to give value by contrast. The 
of surface, the choice in this respect lying | effect of either is so dependent on the 
between the extremes of the hard, polish- | light as to make it very uncertain from 
ed, or reflecting, and the soft, velvet, or | hour to hour or day to day. The gloss 
dead surface, and there are few instances | that pertains to silks, satins, oil-polished 
where either can be used to advantage ex- | woods, and to a stippled painted wall is 


cept occasionally as part of an elaborate another matter, as also the flat lustreless 
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surface of most wall-paper and of many 
fabrics. 

In some instances the best attainable ef 
fect may be achieved by covering the wall 
with some one color of the proper texture 
in paint, paper, or fabric, and contrasting 
this with an elaborate frieze or dado, or 
both, for it should be remembered that the 
absence of ornament is as important to 
decorative effect as its application. Puri- 
ty, simplicity, repose, and breadth are in 
one sense synonymous with monotony 
both in form and color. A style that in 
clines to ornament for its own sake, and 
that sacrifices the contrast of plain sur 
faces to ornamented ones, or the contrast 
of simple form to complex, defeats its aim. 
A surface covered with complex ornament 
achieves monotony without repose if there 
is no adjacent plainsurface to contrast it 
with, and so a simple broad design re 
quires the opposition of some intricacy in 
design to give value to its simplicity. 

The realistic portrayal of natural objects 
in a scheme of decoration is generally un- 
satisfactory, because it is difficult to divest 
them of association, and they consequent- 
ly do not readily lend themselves to a gen- 
eral effect, besides, any repetition being 
monotonous. A conventionalized natural 
object—that is, a typical suggestion of one 
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8.—From a JAPANESE 


is often valuable because it is in forn 
and color under control, while for som: 
purposes a subservient association of idea 
is unobjectionable. 

In some styles natural objects play 
important part in decoration; but in thes 
styles—the French and Italian rococo, 
instance—the natural objects seldom stand 
on their own merits, but are used to con 
vey a distinct idea in accordance with t 
occupation of the apartment. The figur 
of a nude woman is always presented, t 
gether with such accessories as to 


hera mythological character, as a nymph 
a Venus, or a Bacchante, so that she is 
made to accord with the general schenv 
and does not recommend herself merels 
as a more or less interesting specimen of 
humanity. Realistic flowers and fruits 
are also largely employed, but always 
in garlands, festoons, and cornucopias 
in order to give them an artificial chai 
acter, the peculiar growth of the bush 
vine, or tree never ‘being suggested. Ii 
fact, the rococo decoration, as far as it 
portrays the same objects, is the opposit: 
of the Japanese, which is at once more 1 
alistie and more conventional than any 
other style. That is to say, that in mak 
ing use of any natural object for decora 
tive purposes the Japanese succeed in al 
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ig its form and color in accordance 
any scheme, without ever losing the 
iliar characteristic for which it 
ted. The beauty of the recent de- 
sin paper-hangings and fabrics seems 
sult from the importation of Persian 


was 


Japanese goods. These styles, though 
ly different in many respects, have a 
of family resemblance. Figs. 8 and 
Japanese designs, and the similarity 
nethod is apparent. Figs. 10 and 11 
Fig. 12 is a recent importa- 
Fig. 13 is an Ene- 


Persian. 

of raw silk fabrie. 

paper-hanging lately manufactured. 
(hese two designs are as fully Japanese 
and Persian as possible, and show the in- 
dispensable advantage to the decorator of 
thorough knowledge of style, not that he 
may copy, but that his familiarity with 
the various systems in their innumerable 
combinations of form and color may en- 
him to conceive 
his results with 
tainty under any given 
sonditions. 

Color in all decora- 
tive work is at once the 
question most under 
control and most diffi- 
cult to determine sat- 
isfactorily, especially 
when the existence of 
certain curtains, car- 
pets, upholstery, or all 
of them must be con- 
sidered in the treat- 
ment of the walls, ceil- 
ing, and wood- work; 
and when these exist- 
ing things are at war 
among themselves as to 
color, the problem is 
still more troublesome; 
but in such instances 
our wall, ceiling, and 
wood-work must be 
made to establish the 
necessary relations by 
analogy or contrast, 
or both, unity of ex- 
pression in the whole 
scheme being the first 
desideratum. Howev- 
er hopeless such a prob- 
lem may appear, har- 
mony can be achieved 
with knowledge and 
application of the laws 
of color, whose prin- 


adie 


cer. 
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ciples can be briefly stated without at 
tempting to discuss the inexhaustible sub 
ject further than is necessary in this rela 
tion. 

Color is, scientifically speaking, a prop 
erty of light, which fact makes texture or 
nature of surface of the utmost import 
ance, as also the quality of the light it is 
exposed to. The direction, quantity, and 
even color of artificial light are usually 
under control, as we can have side lights 
or centre lights, or both, if desirable; can 
determine their height above the floor, 
and by the form of the globes or shades, 
reflectors or sconces, can control 


The choice of the material 


and by 
the direction. 
and color of the globes or shades makes 
it possible to achieve almost any effect 
complementary to the scheme of decora 
tion adopted; but it is the compromise be 
tween the effect by daylight and that by 
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Fig. 10.—From a Persian EmBrorpeEry 


artificial light that makes the nicest dis 
erimimation in color contrast necessary. 
Of the three primary colors, red, yellow, 
and blue, vellow is the strongest, and 
when used in equal quantity and inten 
sity will predominate. A general rule 
may be laid down that no color composi 
tion can be effectively complete unless 
the three primaries are present. For in 
stance, if the predominant tone of a com- 
position is purple, yellow must be intro 
duced in some way to make the effect of 
purple fully appreciated, because purple 
is composed of red and blue, and yellow 
is the third primary; so in a generally 


green composition some red must be used, 
green being vellow and blue, and red re- 
stores the equilibrium. In an orange 
composition some blue is necessary, for 


Fig. 11.—From a Persian Empromwery 


the same reasons. The relative quan 
and intensity of this third color is a qu 
tion of tone, which, though capable of oy 
act definition in any particular instanc 
must always remain more or less am 
ter of feeling, with which one person 
more fully endowed than another. Ho 
ever, there are many known facts th 
when appreciated, save the trouble of ey 
perimenting in regard to the effeet of on: 
color upon another in juxtaposition 
etfect of what is called simultaneous co) 
trast. For instance, a clear yellow may 
be made to take on a greenish hue }\ 
contrasting it with orange, because thie 
eye supplies the absent primary, blu 
So a blue may be made to assume a pur 
| ple cast by being contrasted with a green 
because the eye supplies the absent pri 
mary, red. The relative 
quantity and intensity of 
the colors of a composition 
are called the values, and 
if these are true—that is 
so balanced as to realize to 
the uttermost the desired 
effect—the whole composi 
tion could be translated 
into another tone of color 
and still retain these val 
ues ; as, for instance, a 
sunset that appears to us in 
values of reds and yellows 
would retain all its con 
trastS and effects if seen 
through a green or blue 
glass. In short, the aim 
of the colorist is not so 
much to produce a certain 
effect by employing cer 
tain colors, as to produce 
a certain effect by em- 
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Fig. 18.—An ENGL 


ploying any colors that the nature of a 
case may force upon him. When he is 
obliged to consider the etfect of existing 
upon his work, it in making 
stubborn fact his auxiliary that he shows 
his skill. 


things Is 


The combination or disposition of such 
furniture, pictures, and ornaments as by 
inheritance, by gift, or by purchase have 
heen accumulated is for many people the 
only opportunity 
live art 


for practicing decora- 
, and these accumulations are gen- 
erally of so varied a character as to make 
any attempt to include them all in one 
scheme result in the effect of a curiosity 
shop at best. The huddling together of 
objects designed for various purposes by 
various races and in many ages must al- 
ways result in the predominance of the 
strongest forms and colors, almost neces- 
sarily to the disadvantage of the 
delicate objects. 


more 
We can not readily di- 


DECORATION. 


ish WaLL-Paper. 


vest things of their 
appreciate the 
roundings 


and to 
value of an object its sur 
should be A 
Satsuma vase standing on a cabinet of 
the time of Francis I. would not be near 
ly as effective as a vase by Cellini would 
be in the same position. We can at least 
group what we have so that the objects 
may assist each other, and in such dispo 
sitions the traits must be in mind, 
Symmetry is a desideratum only in some 
styles; the most beautiful things are 
found in pairs. Resemblance in 
dispensable to contrast as difference. The 
most important effect in interior decora 
tion is a pervading harmony, an effect 
that it is possible to aecept as a whole, 
and this can only be accomplished by the 
closest attention to detail, with a precon 
ceived plan and clearly defined scheme, in 
proportion, in drawing, in style, in color, 
all relatively considered. 


associations, 


harmonious. 


borne 


not 


is as 


THE POETRY 


paces ALLAN POE, in his essay on | 


4 The Poetic Principle, defines the ** po 
etry of words” as ‘* the rhythmical creation 
ol beauty.” 

Contenting myself,” he says, ‘‘ with 
the certainty that music, in its various 
modes of meter, rhythm, and rhyme, is of 
so vast a moment in poetry as never to be 
wisely rejected —is so vitally important 
an adjunct that he is simply silly who de 
clines its assistance—I will not now pause 
to maintain its absolute essentiality.” 

[f this dictum of so great a master of 
the musie of verse is accepted, the declara- 


JOHN CARLIN 


tion that poetry may be fully appreciated, 
and even produced, by those bereft of the 
sense through which alone music can be 
enjoyed, presents an apparent absurdity. 

It is no easy matter, if indeed it be at 
all possible, for us who possess the sense 
of hearing to place ourselves in the posi- 
tion of those who dwell for a lifetime in a 
world of silence. The constitution of their 
minds lacks absolutely an element that 
forms a part of ours, from the baby days 
when the mother’s lullaby soothes to sleep, 
to the hour when (whether the creation 
of the imagination, or something more 
real, who can tell?) the song of angels 
thrills the soul of the dying saint. 


OF THE DEAF. 


It is not likely that the interes 
questions in mental science as to w]) 
the difference between the normal 
and that in which the sense of hearing 
not existed will ever be fully answ: 
But it is evidently impossible that the 
genitally deaf should have any pr 
idea of sound, and hence of music. 

Hardly more likely does it seem 
those whose hearing was destroyed in « 
ly childhood can retain the memor 
sound toa degree sufficient to enable t 
to become musical composers, even in | 
poetic sense. And yet the interesting 

appears that the deaf, in no ineons 

able numbers, have essayed to ii 


on the wing of poetic expression 
what extent and with what success 
the purpose of this paper to show 

In the first number of the Ameri 
Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, a qua 
terly publication commenced in 1847 
and which is now the leading periodica 
of its kind in the world, the editor in 
troduces a poem by a deaf-mute, wit! 
the following note: 


“ How shall he who has not now and who 
never has had the sense of hearing, who 
totally without what the musicians call a 
‘ear, succeed in preserving all the niceties 
of accent, measure, andrhythm? We should 
almost as soon expect a man born blind t 
become a landscape painter as one boi 
deaf to produce poetry of even tolerable: 
merit. Accordingly, such cases are very 
rare. Indeed, among the thousands of ed 
ucated deaf and dumb persons in this coun 
try and in Europe, we know of but one ex 
ample of the kind. We refer to John Cat 
lin, a former pupil of the Pennsylvania In 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, and now 
aminiature painter of decided merit in New 

York city. At our request Mr. Carlin has com 
municated the following article for publicatio: 
in our annals. It is published precisely as it 
came from his own hand. We have not felt 
ourselves at liberty to add, subtract, or chang: 
the position of a single word.” 


THE MUTE’S LAMENT. 
BY JOHN CARLIN, M.A. 


I move, a silent exile on this earth; 

As in his dreary cell one doomed for life, 
| My tongue is mute, and closed ear heedeth not , 
No gleam of hove this darkened mind assures 
That the blest power of speech shall e’er be know: 
Murmuring gayly o’er their pebbly beds 

The limpid streamlets, as they onward flow 
| Through verdant meadows and responding wood 
lands, 
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with many tones—J hear them not. 

inet’s duleet tone, the robin’s strain, 
ip-poor-will’s, the lightsome mock-bird’s ery, 

merrily from branch to branch they skip, 
ir blithe wings, 


thie ir melodie 


and o’er the tranquil air 
I hear them not, 
iche lute divine, 
to the ri soft, 
deep pause of maiden’s pensive 
ells her heart 
forth its mellow 
ence over all, and 


Ivrie of the 


the 


se, cadence 
Sone 
love’s elated life, 
T hear them not 


lifeless ; 


with 
tones 
all seems 
itor’s exciting strains the crowd 


ired hear, while meteor-like his wit 
the 
in the dark 


stillness 


dark abyss of mind 
I hear them not. 


walls, 


eft 
solemn 
on 


reigus on sacred 
1 and awe profound prevail, 
yal my words of God’s own messenger 
to love, and troubled spirits soothe— 
m’s de w-drops bright -I feel them not 

wearied search through long and cheerless 
Wwilvs 

faithless fortune, I, lorn, homeward turn; 

must this thankless tongue refuse to breathe 
blest word mother,’ when that 
eet with steps elastic, full of joy, 

all the fibres of this heart susceptive 

ob with our nature’s strongest, purest love ? 

that this tongue must still forbear to sing 
hymn sublime, in praise of God on high; 
hilst solemnly the organ peals forth praises, 
ired and deep with sweetest harmony! 
eh sad and heavy in the fate I bear, 

I may sometimes wail my solitude, 

oh! how precious the endowments He, 
lleviate, hath lavished! and shall J, 
nkless, return His kindness by laments ? 
lope! How sweetly smileth Heavenly Hope 
the sad drooping soul and trembling heart ! 
Bright as the morning star when night recedes, 
His genial smile this longing soul assures 
rhat when it leaves this sphere, reple te with woes, 
For paradise, replete with purest joys, 
My ears shall be unsealed, and ] shall hear, 
My tongue shall be unbound, and I shall speak, 
And happy with the angels sing forever, 


being deat 


bia 
4) 


Mr. Carlin is still living in New 
York, enjoying a vigorous old age, and 
recently, in compliance with a request 
from the writer for information as to 
the manner in which he came to write 
verses, furnished the following: state- 
ment: 


“Twas born deaf, and have since been 
I was graduated from the Pennsylva- 
via Institution in 1825, at the tender age 
of twelve years, after four years’ schooling. 
] was never taught articulation. 
profoundly dumb; and, being totally deaf, I 
ave no idea of vocal sounds. 
“During my youth and early manhood I 
took delight in reading Shakespeare, Milton, 
nd Pope. While studying art under Dela- 
oche at Paris, I illustrated in outlines ‘ Para- 
lise Lost,’ and also Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
es8, & poem in prose. Notwithstanding my 


ignorance of the rules of versification, I serib- | 
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I am still | 


589 
bled verses. Ever desirous to be a good poet, 
I made strenuous endeavors to discover where 
and how to master the art of poetry, and in 
endeavor I failed. My pen danced on 
ot 


every 
the 
found 
demonstrated that I was still ignorant of th« 


poetic tlow my imagination having 


an outlet discordant verses, which 
secret of poesy. 

‘All he aring persons to whom I showed my 
at 


where 


poerry 


the difticulty 


attempts were unable to explain 
fully 
of my congenital deafness, and the subsequent 
inability of my ear to eatch and con long and 
short in 


feet, either lambic or trochaie, dactylie or ana 


lay, and, by reason 


svilables intonated strictly poet 
pestic, L was convinced that I could never be 


what I so ardently desired correct write 
of But I a professional 
sojourn at Springfield, Massachusetts, in the 
winter of 1842, I had the good fortune to be- 
come acquainted with the Rey. Dr. W. B. O. 
Peabody, and took the first opportunity to lay 
my case before him, with one of my efforts for 
his critical perusal, 
cy in the knowledge of regular rhythm, and, 


verses. when made 


He soon saw my deficien- 


JAMES NACK 


after careful reflection, he definitely opened 
my eyes to the right way to my goal, by di 
recting me to study Walker's Pronouncing Die 
tionary, and also his Rhyming Dictionary, a book 
which contains all the fundamental prinei- 
ples of poetry. Besides, he gave me hints 
about poetizing correctly. 

‘Long and patiently I plodded in the way 
pointed out to me by that good man, treasur- 


ing in my sensorium as many accented sylla 
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MKS, MARY TOLES PEET 


bles as I could, that they might be easily eall- 
edto mind at any time without my having to 
consult the dictionaries. The 
Bryant, the poet, personally 
the best English poets’ 


advice which 
gave me— Read 
has proved a valua- 
ble guide in poetical composition.” 


During the last thirty years Mr. Carlin 
has produced a considerable number of 
short poems, many of which have been 
copied widely in the newspapers. One, 
entitled ‘* A Seene on Long Island Sound,”’ 
in blank verse, is to be found in The Amer 
ican Reader, published by A. Dekalb Farr, 
and is remarkable for a certain majesty of 
movement, which shows how fully Mr. 
Carlin has overcome the most serious dif 
ficulties growing out of his deafness. 

The following, as a specimen of our au- 
thor’s composition in rhyme, is, however, 
all we have room for in this article: 


TO THE FIRE-FLIES 
Awake, ye sparklers, bright and gay, 
Still nestling in your lair! 
The twilight glories fade away, 
And gloom pervades the air. 
Come, then, ve merry elves of light, 
Iluminate the tranquil night, 
While low and high ye blithely fly, 


Flitting meteors ’neath the sky 


The twinkling stars appear anon, 
Shine feebly from on high; 

The humble glow-worms hasten on 
To bear them company. 


© come, ve lustrous svlphs of night, 
Display with them your fairy light, 
While low and high ve blithely fly, 
Flitting meteors “neath the SKY 


The trees are hushed, the streamlet’s 
The frogs thei vigils keep ; 

The nodding grain on yonder hill 
And tlowers together sleep. 

O rise, ve sprightly flies of fire, 
This slumbering scene with life insp 
While low and high ye blithely fly, 
Flitting meteors ‘neath the sky. 


The old folks doze, the maidens f 


Their wooing swains delight; 
Then rise ye from your wat’ry lair 
To cheer the solemn night 
0 sparklers, in the hour of dreams 
Fling merrily your witehing gleams, 
While low and high ye blithely fly, 
Flitting meteors ’neath the sky. — 


In recognition of his high attain 
ments as a writer, 


and of his earn: 
devotion to letters, Mr. Carlin was 
vited to deliver an address at the pu 
lic inauguration of the National Dea! 
Mute College at Washington, D. C 
in June, 1864, and was on that occa 
sion made a Master of Arts, this being 
the first instance of the conferring of 
degree by the new college; and he stil! 
enjoys the distinction of being the only 
deaf-mute poet the world has ever known 

Of all other deaf poets—that is to say 
those who lost their hearing in childhood 
and hence have retained some memory of 
sound—the wonder is only less in degre 
as compared with the congenitally deat 
that they can, after long years of complet: 
silenee, give utterance to their thoughts 
and feelings in strict accord oftentimes 
with the rules of ‘‘meter, rhyme, and 
rhythm.” And the marvel is the greater 
when it is known, as is the case with sey 
eral persons presently to be alluded to, 
that hearing was lost long before the mind 
had received any appreciable poetic in 
fluence from without. 

The peculiar mental condition of thos 
to whom sound is only a memory is well 
expressed in verse by two of their own 
number. 

The following is from the pen of Pro 
fessor Amos G. Draper, of the faculty of thi 
college at Washington, who became total] 
ly deaf at the age of ten years: 


They are like one who shuts his eyes to dream 
Of some bright vista in his fading past; 
And suddenly the faces that were lost 

In long forgetfulness before him seem— 

Ty’ uplifted brow, the love-lit eyes whose beam 
Could ever o’er his soul a radiance cast, 
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erless charms that long ago have askt 
mage of his fresh young life’s esteem ; 
sometimes, from the silence that they bear, 
the tones that erst formed half their j 
iin of music floats to the dull ear, 
_ melodious murmur of 
ill the chords of harmony vibrant are 


oys— 
a voice, 
onsciousness of deeply slumb'ring pow’rs. 


ss Angie A. Fuller,* who lost hear 

it the age of thirteen, and was edu- 

Lin part at the Illinois Institution 

the Deaf and Dumb, has written a 

aber of very creditable short poems, 

n one of which, ** The Semi-Mute’s 

loquy,” the following extract will 

f interest in connection with Mr. 

Draper's sonnet: 

\ ind! no sound! an alien though at home, 

{ny exile even in my native land; 


{ prisoner too, for though at will I roam, 
Yet chained and manacled I oft must stand 
Unmoved, though sounds vibrate on every 

hand. 

No sound! no sound! yet often I have heard, 


Echoing through dear memory’s sacred hall, 


buzz of bees, the rare song of a bird, 
The melody of rain-drops as they fall, 


ane 


wind’s wild notes, or Sabbath bells’ sweet 
call, 
No outward sound! yet often I perceive 

Kind angel voices speaking to my soul 
Sweetly consoling charges to believe 

That this life is a part and not the whole 

Of being—its beginning, not its goal; 

No sound! except the echoes of the past, 

Seeming at times, in tones now loud, now 

low, 
The voices of a congregation vast 

Praising the God from whom all blessings flow, 

Until my heart with rapture is aglow. 

In our own country several are found 
besides those already referred to who may 
justly claim to be recognized as deaf 
Most prominent among these is 
James Nack, who died in New York Sep- 
tember, 1879, at the age of seventy-one. 


poets. 


Mr. Nack lost his hearing in his ninth | 


year, entered the New York Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb as a pupil within 
a few months after this event, and remain- 
ed there four years. 
was avolume of poems, written between his 
fourteenth and seventeenth years, entitled 
The Legend of the Rocks,and Other Poems. 

One of the leading reviews of that day 
speaks of the volume in terms of most 
enthusiastic praise, calling the author an 


* Miss Fuller, who resides in Savanna, Illinois, is 
»w nearly blind. But in spite of her disabilities 
has recently published a volume of poems, en- 
titled The Venture. 
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His first publication | 


591 


intellectual wonder, and ranking his writ 
ings above the pr dductions of Chatterton, 
and those of Byron in his earlier years 

In 1839 Mr. Nack published a volume 
entitled Karl Rupert, and Other Poems : 
in 1850, The Immortal, a Dramatic Ro 


mance; and in 1859, The Romance of thi 


* HOWARD GLYNDON.’ 


| Ring, The Spirit of Vengeance, and Oth 
er Poems. 
The following may be taken as a speci 
men of his style in 
pieces: 


his miscellaneous 


THE RINGLET. 
Though to thee this little tress 
| Brings no thought of 
Nothing that my eve can meet 
For that eye hath charm as sweet; 
Nor such witchery is spread 


loveliness, 


ve 


By the locks on beauty’s head, 
Whether their dishevelled dance 
Floats in wild luxuriance, 

Or their gently waving rings 


vlistenings, 
wreath 
breathe, 


Fall in sunny 
Or in their ambrosial 
Violets and 
Or, in regal band controlled, 

Thev entwine with gems and gold 
Whether their 
Peeps the laughing eve of blue, 
Or shade of 
Oer the eve of night they fling. 
Know, if thou wouldst have me tell 
Whence it hath derived a spell 
Far all other charms above, 

’Twas her first fond gift of love. 


roses 


lich 


clusters through 


the raven wing 
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That so much hope is left he rende 
And breathes for victory a silent 


He gives the word—Einhark / \ 


boats 
Are freighted with the last hope ( 
And with these fragile vessels sin} 
Thy cause forever, weeping Libert 


Row on! brave sons of Freedor | 
might ; 
Push through the crashing ice and 
surge ! 


A mighty stake lies on your streng 
night; 
With oar and pole and axe your « 


Though chill the sleet your limbs 
quail! 

Though last your toil for hours—o] 

tire! 
A holy cause rests on you; if you 

The world’s last hope of Freedo: 

expire. 

WILLIAM L. BIRD Howard Glyndon is a name not 
frequently appearing in our ci 
magazines and literary newspay. 

By a singular coincidence, during the | the author of pieces in prose and yers 
vear that brought deafness to James Nack, | Probably few persons are aware that 
the same affliction befell another boy of | writer is a lady who has been totally «i 
equal age who was destined to attain | fromearly childhood. Her primary edi 
prominence as a writer and as a poet. tion was conducted in the Missouri Insti 

John R. Burnet, born in northern New) tion for the Deaf and Dumb, from 
Jersey in 1808, made totally deaf by dis- | she graduated in 1857. She took leave o! 
ease in 1817, published, in 1835, Tales of | teachers and classmates in a poetica 
the Deaf and Dumb, with Miscellaneous | dress of considerable literary merit, wl] 
Poems. This book attracted great atten- | was published in the American Aina 
tion, and was suecessful both as a pecun- | of the Deaf and Dumb, together wit 
lary venture and ina literary point of 
view. During the thirty years follow 
ing its publication Mr. Burnet was a 
frequent contributor to the periodical 
press of the country, articles from his 
pen appearing in the Biblical Reposi 
tory, the North American Review, the 
American Annals of the Deaf and 
Dumb, and other journals. 

In 1871 Mr. Burnet received the de- 
gree of Master of Arts from the Deaf 
Mute College at Washington, which, 
in the language of one of the Reports 
of the New York Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, honored itself in 


honoring this the most eminent of the 
semi-mute scholars in this country.” 
We have room in this paper for only 
a few lines of Mr. Burnet’s, which we 
take from a piece entitled 
THE BATTLE OF TRENTON, 
December 26, 1776. 
Great Washington rides through the silent ranks, 
Speaks cheering words, then turns to hide a 
tear ; 
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Je in prose under her real name, Lau- 


Her ambition was to sue- | 
| 


Redden. 
din literary pursuits, and many who 
in Washington twenty years ago 
will remember her as an attractive lady 
L voice hardly rising above a whis 
fragile and very youthful in appear 
as she was then in years, but exhib- 
an earnestness and independence 
h gave promise of the suecess that 

; since crowned her labors. 
ss Redden Mrs. Edward W. 
ng) was an acceptable correspondent 
f many daily and weekly journals while 
nained in Washington, and in 1865 


sublished, under the patronage of some 


I 


(NOW 


» 


f our most distinguished public men, a 
olume of poems, ¢ ntitled Idyls of Battle, 
hich added to her growing reputation, } 


In 1873 she published another volume, 
ds 
be found much that 


from Secret Chambers, in which | 
is beautiful in 
thought and expression. From this vol 
he following, entitled: 


we take li 


WHICH IS BEST? 
What if I saved from trampling feet 
ihe drooping plumes of a wounded bird, 
And tended its h 


Till its new life stirred ? 


nestled against my cheek, 
shyness upon my breast, 
Until I believed that it 


Than its old-t 


loved me more 


me nest? 


And if some day, when I prized it most, 
[t should leave my hand with a sudden spring, | 
And cleave the blue of the summer sl 


With 


a freshened wing, 


And never pause at my pleading call, 
Never 


come back to mv desolate breast, 


And forget I had saved its life, and forget 
I had loved it best— 
Should I never open my arms again 


lo any helpless or 


ver 


suffering thing ? 
bind up the bruised heart, 
Nor the broken wing ? 


Ni 


Better a thousand times to bear 
A blow in place of an earned caress, 
Than to turn aside into selfish ways, 
Or to pity less, 


the long-abiding pain 

a wronged love in its sufferance meek 

Than the hardened heart and the bitter tongue 
And the sullen cheek. j 


Mrs. Mary Toles Peet is the author of a | 
considerable number of short pieces in | 


verse, all of which are graceful and fin- 
ished in style and full of poetic feeling. 
Mrs. Peet lost her hearing at the age of 
thirteen, and was for two years a pupil, in 
Vou. LXVIII.—No. 406.—3'7 


the New 


beeame, Dr. 


death of the 


det, 


urt with a gentle hand | 


| Deaf-Mutes at 


| 


York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, of him whose wife she afterward 
Lewis Peet, the well- 
known principal of that institution. 

In the 1853, long after the 
founder of deaf-mute 
tion in America, Rev. Thomas H. Gallau 
LL.D., the deaf dumb of the 
whole country contributed of their means 
their 
crounds of the 


[saae 
year not 


educa- 
and 


for the erection of a monument to 
ereat the 

parent school, at Hartford 
unveiling of 
by 


benefactor on 
Connecticut. 
this 
Mrs. 
Peet in lines the following quotation from 
which will illustrate her modes of thought 
and expression: 


The oeeasion of the 


monument was commemorated 


THE GALLAUDET MONUMENT. 


No flaunting banners wave, 
No pomp surrounds his grave, 
No arch triumphal blazons forth his na 
More fitting pile we rats 
For one whose brightest days 
Were given to deeds worth a f nobler fan 
Plain monumental stor 
Whereon the summer's sun 
And antumn moonbeams silently will 
O'er the oft gales of spring 
May float th unseen wing, 


with the mute pilgrim’s s 


nd while we linger round 
This consect eround, 
Perchanes $ starbeams mirrored in the wave, 
llis Spirit, lingering near, 
May be reflected here 


silent hearts, inspiring works of love. 


Among the students of the College for 
Washington, compositions 
in verse are not uncommon, and there are 
those of their number who will no doubt 


| be hereafter known as poets. 


Besides Professor Draper, already al 
| luded to, one other graduate of the college 
| deserves mention a writer of verse. 
William L. Bird, of Connecticut, gradu- 
ated from the college in 1870. He served 
| for a short time as a clerk in the Census 


as 
| 
| 


| office, taught for a year the most advanced 
| class in the Virginia Institution for the 
| Deaf and Dumb, at Staunton, whence he 
removed to Hartford, Connecticut, to take 
| a position as instructor in the school where 
| his early education was conducted. 
| Mr. Bird lost his hearing in the seventh 
year of his age, after having attended 
school as a hearing child for a single ses- 
jsion. In his tenth year he became a pu- 
| pil of the institution at Hartford, where 
he remained until he entered college in 
| 1866. 
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Giving the brightest promise of a suc- | dwelt all the days of her earthly p 
cessful and useful life as a teacher and as | age. 
a writer, he was suddenly stricken with HOLY HOME. 
a mortal disease, and died in 1879 at his | Heaven is holy home. 
post in Hartford. Holy home is from everlasting to ever! 
Mr 


1.3°.1 ® Oly oO e is Sturmmme ly 

. Bird published no verses during his | 1! home is summerly. 
i [ pass this dark home toward a licht } 
lifetime, ub among his papers ample ev- | p ily home shall perish, 

idence was found that he was a true poet, | But holy hom | 


shall endure Torey 


and he undoubtedly would have been | Earthly home is wintery. 


known as such had his life been spared. Hard is it for us to appreciate 
: holy home because of the bl 

In proof of which the following lines will 
liliuas, 


How glorious holy home is, and still 1 
beam of sun. 
THE OCEAN, 


I stand alone | be opened ; 
Tl ing of my tongue shall b 


we believe, be aces pted ; 


On wave-wasli stone 


To fathom thine immensity. eter joys in heaven I shall hea 
With merry clanc . and see, 
Thy w expanse rious rapture in holy home for 1 
Sn oh! rhtly upon m the angels sing and perform upon inst 
Art thou 1 1, blue, sparkling sea ? Also that I can behold the beauty of he 


Jesus Christ has gone to prepare a pl 


\\ ir cool breez who love and believe Him. 

M vy vou ease, My zealous hope is that sinners micht t¢ 
And brush t pain and eare awa "selves from the power of darkness 

Yo waves, t ile, divine, 

Vith sur smile, When I die, God will make me h py 
Ar muund my feet in snowy spray In heaven musie is sweeter than hon 
Of fleecy lightness dance and play. than a diamond. 


The earliest specimen of poetry b 


Your waves’ low laugh is mocking me. deaf is to be found in a rare and inter 
I hear their voice— jing work entitled Vox Oculis Subject 
( play, rejoice ; | by Francis Green, of Boston, published 
] 
Come, be as happy as are we: 
anonymously in London in 1783 
Why should you not thus happy be? : : 


lines are given as the composition of a 
pupil of Braidwood, the first teacher of 
deaf-mutes in Great Britain, and appeared 
in 1768. They are as follows: 


He who alone ean ahaee my eves ON SEEING GARRICK ACT, 
O sea! why wear this sparkling cruise ? | When Britain’s Jtoseius on the stage appea 


Who charms all eyes, and (J am told) all 
With ease the various passions I can trace, 
Clearly reflected from that wondrous face, 
Whilst true conception with just action joined 


Last, but not least, we may include in 
our catalogue one who is not only deaf, | 
but dumb and blind. For it is a fact that 
Laura Bridgman, the mere mention of 


Strongly impress each image on my mind. 
What need of sounds, when plainly I d 
Th’ expressive features and the speaking eye? 
That eye whose bright and penetrating ray 

Doth Shakespeare’s meaning to my soul conve: 
Best commentator on great Shakespeare’s text! 


whose name touches a chord of sympathy 
in every heart, has lately, in the evening 
of her days, given expression to her re- 
flections in a form that is highly poetic, 
even though her lines do not follow the 
modern models of versification. 


When Garrick acts no passage seems perplext 


The most voluminous writer of poetry 
among the deaf is Mrs. Touna, better 
known under her assumed name of Char 
lotte Elizabeth. She became totally deaf 
at nine years of age, no sound of any kind 
ever reaching her afterward. She was, 
however, acutely sensitive to vibrations, 
whether conveyed through the air or 
through a solid medium. In this way 
the vibrations from an organ or from the 
sounding-board of a piano gave her great 


Several incidents of recent occurrence 
in the life of this remarkable woman, most 
influential among which, no doubt, was 
the death, six years ago, of her benefactor 
and devoted friend, Dr. Howe, have seem- 
ed to give a poetic turn to the current of 
her thought and feeling. And the follow- 
ing can hardly be read without emotion 
when one remembers the deep shadows 
under which the writer has walked and 
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sure, and from her recollection of Han- | verse will re« 
heeama danf } 


nle 
I's musie she took great delight in it. 

she had reached 
a new country- 
The tune was ealled 
‘Recovery,” the rhythm of which is 


(on one occasion, when 
of twenty-three, 
dance was played. 
peculiar, She was as usual at her 

n, with her hands on the sounding 
when some friends expressed a 
oubt as to the possibility of her forming 
idea of the tune. She 
and wrote a 


down at 
followed 
the tune in all its changes with absolute 


Sat 


which 


song 


nrecislon, 
There is a piece of Mrs. Touna’s begin- 


” 


“No generous toil declining, 
lich is quite difficult to read as poetry 
intil the reader is made familiar with an 
d song entitled ‘* A in full 
earing,” to which it is perfectly adapted. 


rose - tree 
Besides many short poems and her nu- 
works, Mrs 
na published four separate volumes of 
v—The Convent Bell; Izram,a Mex 
can Tale: Osrie. a Missionary Tale: 
und The Garden, with Other Poems.* 

Among the prose writers of the world 
who beeame deaf in childhood, the place 
of highest rank will without question be 
accorded to John Kitto, the famous Bible 
commentator, 


merous well - known 


Tou 


poetry 


pr se 


His published poetical compositions cov- 
er only some three hundred lines, in ] 
interesting work on the Lost Senses. By 
way of apology for their introduction, Kit 
to earnestly disclaims any desire to be ree- 


ognized as a poet, but his specimens plain- 
ly indicate that he might have gained dis- 
tinction as a writer of verse had he devoted 
h 
showed in his prose works. 

The reasons for his indisposition to at- 
tempt the writing of poetry appear in the 


conviction he expresses that deafness is an 


insuperable obstacle to rhythmical com- | 


position, 
‘For want of oral guidance in hearing 


others speak,” he says, ‘‘it is next to im- | 


possible that the deaf man should have 
that knowledge of quantity and rhythm 
which is so essential to harmonious verse. 
He would also be unsafe in his rhymes, 


for rhyme lies in assonances which can | 


often only be determined by the ear, and 


* The incidents relating to Mrs. Touna are taken 
from a sketch of her life by her husband, in the 
North British Review. 
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Lis | 


imself to poetry with half the interest he | 


ve 


juire words which one who 
ly life 


itl 
heard. It is therefore not wond 
the deaf and those 
come deaf in childhood never do attempt 


na 


will never hay 


erful that 
mutes who have be 
to cont with difficulties whieh seem ab 


solutely insuperable. Iam utterly igno 


rant of any verse—for I will not venture 
to eall my own such 


under 


written by any per 
With 
those who become deaf after adult awe has 
been attained t 


sons such cireumstances 


he case may be different, 
although I am not aware of any poetry 
which even such persons have given to 
the world.” 

Kitto follows this expression of what 
seems rather a surprising ignorance by an 
inter stine dé seription of the Wwavinw hich 

he ws 

to attempt to ex 
n rhyme and 
| All along insisting on the impossibility of 


he learned to read poetry, and how is 
led at length in early life 
press his thoughts i meter 
his being able to compose in correct verse, 
he coneludes by saving: ‘‘And as there 
is no other way of settling the question 
which has been mooted, I will venture to 
If the reader 
can discover the formal errors, the bad 


introduce a few specimens. 


rhymes, the halting, hopping, stumping 
feet, which [am unable to detect, then my 
proposition is demonstrated; but if he can 
make no such discoveries, it must be ad 
But IJ 
must earnestly stipulate that the reader 
shall bear in mind the single experimental 
| purpose for which these lines are in 
duced.” 

That Kitto’s poetry is better than his 
reasoning will be proved by the following 


mitted with some qualification. 


ALTERNATIVES. 
Were all the beams that ever 
| From all the stars of day 
Collected in one single cone, 


and ih il 


Unutterably bright, 
I'd give them for one glance of heaven 
Which might but hint of sin forgi 


ven, 


Could all the voices 
Which have not fallen on my sense 
Be rendered up in one hour's 
A gift immense, 
I'd for one whisper to my heart 
Give all the joy this might impart. 


and glad sounds 


bounds, 


If the sweet scents of every flower— 
Each one of which cheers more than wine— 
One plant could from its petals pour, 
And that 
I would give up that glorious prize 
For one faint breath from paradise. 


A volume of poems, entitled Day- 
| Dreams of the Deaf, was published in 


were mine, 


» | 
= 
5 
| 
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from the pen of William 


Henry Simpson, who had been some years 


London in 1858, 


prey iously a teach r in the school for deaf 


mutes on the Old Kent Road, London. 
Simpson lost his hearing in boyhood, after 
continued 


his education in the school where he 


having learned to read, and 
was afterward an instructor. fn an in 


trod clory note to his poems he quotes 


Kitto’s reference to the * insuperable dif 
ficulties” that stand in the way of the writ 
ing of poetry by the deaf, *‘ at the risk,” as 


he adds, ‘‘of laying myself open to the 
charge of vanity, for the purpose of intro 
ducing some of my own compositions to 
public notice, being unwilling that the 
statement (proceeding as it does from one 


Whose dictum, right or wrong, must of 


necessity carry weight with it, from the 


similarity of his own case to that on which 
he writes) should pass unnoticed, while | 
had it in my power to correct an erroneous 
impression.” 

Some of Simpson’s verses are little more 
than ‘* machine poetry,” while others show 
skill in rhythmical writing as well as feel 
ing. 

The following song is perhaps a fair 


specimen of his most pleasing etforts: 


Old Time is a good old man, 
What though | step be not gay 
He tri s no las | ca 
He trudg ilo With equal 
With 1 in his | 
And his tn of sa 
And his si < glossy and ¢ 
Full ma t 5 ] 
Full many the 
Yet t it load of ire 
Contained in wallet, nor wots who shares, 
But i 1 les 
On the 1 its wiles 
On | irs lot ¢ tl fate of kit 
The years in their flight he measures, 
As round his dial they climb: 
But we, alas! searee value his treasures, 


We're thinking now of the scason’s pleasures, 
When our cares we lay by, 
When we banish each sigh 


rand the dance at Christmas time. 


r, though old and hoary 
1 tl ht fire, 
And listen awhile to the comical story. 


let’s crown with glory. 


Fresh fagots pile on the brig 


he vear’s departure, 
By the embers’ bright glow, 
We'll defy frost and snow, 

While the whistling wind joins in the choir. 


One piece of Simpson’s, which was 
widely quoted in the newspapers at the 
time of its publication, will be of interest 


to Americans even at this day, It is en 


titled, ** Lines on Reading the Narrati, 
Frederick Douglass, an Escaped Amey 
Slave.”? We will not occupy space 
entire poem, but will 


transeribe a 


stanzas that will serve as a s} 


( 


the whole. 
He told 


OT sad 
Uncel 


His soul was therefore base! 


By nature, feature, born the slave 


the white man’s rac 
Thus argued pious heads and grave 


With cGiguence and race... 


Back to thy native land and tell 
How England loves the slave, 
ill hearts respon 


each servile ki ive, 


his fellow-man would 
Yet Heavenly favors crave 


Lift up, lift up thy voice and win 
Rest not till all thy. kith and kin 

Live under « l 
Blot from thy 


And win the world’s applause! 


Many to Tree lom’s cause 5 


jual laws; 


and one cursed sin, 


Passing from England to the contine 
of Europe, we find several deaf poets, 
most prominent among whom is Pélissi: 
totally deaf from early childhood, and fo: 
many years a teacher of deaf-mutes in the 
famous institution founded by the A 
de lEpée in Paris more than a century 


ago. M. Pélissier published a volume « 


poems in 1844, which gained high prais 
from the erities. 

Edward Morel, the editor of the A; 
| nales de U Education des Sourds-muets et 
des Aveugles, reviews the book at length 
and pronounces Pélissier a true poet, com 
mending most warmly the marvellous 
skill with which he expresses his thought 
in accordance with the rules of rhym 
rhythm, and meter. Morel quotes a speci 
men of Pélissier’s verse with the following 
warm introduction: 

‘* Lisez cette strophe de Pélissier dans 
son invocation & sa muse, et dites moi si 
| Von pourrait croire que c’est la lyre d'un 
poéte privé de lonie et de la parole, qui a 
produit ce chant mélodieux.” 


Viens égayer ma vie, 
Muse, je ty convie, 
Couronne moi de fleurs! 
Pour comble de faveurs, 
Ah! daigne me sourire. 
Soit qu’en proie au délire 


: 
his wrongs in simple strain, 
ix’d with aught of guile: 
days spent in toil and pain, 
icer’d by kindly smile; 
: How long he bore the galling chai fes 
The badge of bondage vil 
or 
Py. 
| 
th 
al 
i 
of 
A 
) 
Ail 
of 
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Je chante dans mes vers 
Le roi de lunivers, 

Aux hat 
Faible et 


J’ose prendre l’essor. 


quwivre d’harmonie, 
iteurs i 


dau gent 


novice, encor 


lished at Toulouse, written by a former 


, 1855 a small volume of poems was 


f the school for deaf-mutes in that 

ty. by the name of 5. B. Chatelain. Pro 
fessor Léon Vaisse, for many years direct 
vy of the Institution for Deaf-Mutes at 
Paris, pronounces ( ‘hatelain’s work ** very 
od verse,” of equal value, probably, with 


Pelissier s, 


Chatelain was the son of a captain in 
the French army; he sutfered from deli 
rate health all his life, and became entire 

blind before his death, which oceurred 
. few vears since. 

Urbain Borie, born at Sarlat, Franee, in 
(846, and who lost his hearing at five years 
of age, has written some twenty poems, 
a number of which have been published. 
Borie was for eight years a teacher in the 
Paris Institution for Deaf-Mutes, and now 
lills a position as clerk ia a lawyer's office. 

The following piece, published in 187 
received honorable mention at a meeting 


of poets presided over by Victor Hugo. 


cisait 


LA REPUBLIQUE 
Un enfant la terre, 
Presque nu, sans abri, sans pain; 
Le malheureux cherehait sa mére; 
Sa voix l'appelait, mais en vain. 
Dans le pays de sa naissance, 
Nul n’eut pitié de sa doul 
Le pauvre enfant venait en France 
Pour mettre fin 4 son malheur, 
“Qui m’aidera dans misére 2” 
Disait-il: “je 
Une voix répond : 
Mon bonheur est de secourir; 
Viens done au foyer domesti 
En vrai fils tu seras traité; 
Enfant, je suis la République, 
Je suis la paix, la liberté. 


mia 


” 
me sens 


mourir. 


‘Moi, ta mére; 


’ 


t 


nestique ; 


“Enfant, écoute-moi: mon chaume, 
Je louvre a tous les matheureux, 
Des pauvres je suis le royaume, 
Le travail seul y fait les preux; 
Et sans l’orgueil du diadime 
Mon droit toujours est respec B: 
Car partout on recherche, on aime 
La bienfaisante liberté. 
“Enfant, aux lieux qui t’ont vu naitre 
Tu diras en parlant de moi: 
‘J'ai vu régner l’ordre sans maitre, 
Le peuple respecter la loi: 
Au travail sans cesse il s'applique; 
Sa devise est fraternité; 
J’ai vu la sainte République 
Le bonheur par la liberté!” 


{ remained 


writer of verse in Eu 
noticed is Frithiof 
Carlbom, born in Eskilstuna, Sweden, in 
1835. 

Carl] 


vears of age 


The only deaf 


rope remaining to be 


om lost his hearing at about five 
: Was received as a pupil by the 
Royal Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
at 1844, there 
ter four years of private 


toekholm mn remaining 


four vears Af ve 


instruction at home, he entered the Royal 


Academy of Fine Arts in 1852, where he 

1863. Lik he received 
six silver medals, and in the competition 
for the 
ed the The same 
made principal of the * 


day school for deaf-mutes in Stockholm, 


until re 


roval prize medal in 1863 he gain- 


accessif, vear he was 


1") 
Silent School a 


of which he still has charge. 

Mr. C. Kierkegaard-Ekbohrn, the prin- 
cipal of the Royal Institution for Deaf 
Mutes at ] 


ed for the faets concerning Carlbom, says 


sollnas, to whom we are indebt- 


of him: ‘‘ He has not written more than a 
small collection of lyrical poems, and some 
songs and verses for different occasions. 
His versification is fine, and he is here, es 
pecially by the deaf and by us teachers, re- 
garded as a genius. As an instructor of 
our deaf brethren he is admirable: one of 
the most skillful teachers in our country.” 

For the benefit of students of Seadina- 


vian literature, we will insert a specimen 


| of Carlbom’s verse: 


UPPAL.* 
Bort jordiska mi 


Bort sorger och smii 


inen, 
ta! 


Jag afkastar bojan, som tryeker mit 
Sort técken, fOrsvinnen ! 

lugn till 1 hjerta! 

Kom engel, befria materiens tral 
Lat fri ifran er 
Min tanke 


som 


itt 


Kom 


iset 
sig svinga, 


forr till den Allgodes saliga verld! 


Ack lat mig at ljuset, 
At kiarleken bringa 


Min flamtande lampa forr’n veken ar tard. 


At hvem blef val gifvet 
Sitt ransaka ? 


En lag blott vi vete: 
Din skank utaf lifvet 
Tag gerna tillbaka! 
Blott déden mig for till 
HEAVENWARD. 


Away all earthly thoughts, 


ett sollare lif. 


fth 


year, and is now a student in the college at Wash- 


| 


ington, has made the following literal translation of 
Carlbom’s verses. 
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| Away sorrows and pain! aoe 
H I throw off the fetters that depress my soul. Phe its 
| * A young Swede, who became deaf in his twelf/! oie 
| 
ae 


Ay 

Cor 

Con rate the slave of ma 

Let rt} wt t 

1 of the ever kind Fa I 

oO me toward light 

] t 

M imp, ¢ the wick consumed 

Ir ! is granted 

li ry 

But uv kt Return a to dus 

I n t t ‘ 

t can 1 happier lay 

7 by Olof H 


It would be foreign to the purpose of 


this article 


to attempt to criticise from a 


THE DRAINAGE OF 
ie first proposal to drain the 


flowed 


over 


lands of South Florida was 


] 


made in 1847 by Hon. J. D. Westcott, 
based upon the reports of General W.S. 


ho 
the 


Jesup, who 


had explored the Ever 


il hey, 
in Indian and General 


Wars, 


Fhomas had thoroughly 
‘outed the valley of the Kissimmee and 


the region west and south of Peace Creek. 
Mr. Buckingham Smith, in the same year, 
made an intere sting report to the Secre 
1 of the Treasury upon the practicabil 
itv of the scheme, | pon the strength of 


this and confirmatory reports of the army 


und navy officers, an act of Congress, 
\ugust 12, 1848, granted the swamp and 
Oo lowed lands to the State of Florida, 
on condition of draining the same, tli 
act being incorporated in a general law 


de dieating Lhe proceeds from the sales of 
such lands, in any State where they lay, 
after the expense of drainage was paid, to 
of internal 


purposes improvement and 


education. 
But 


operations for ten years, and the outbreak 


Indian hostilities delayed active 


ot the 
to the study of theorists. 


civil war remanded the enterprise 
The slow per 
colation of population into South Florida, 
accelerated by the investment of Hon. W. 
M. Randolph, of Louisiana, and Hon. H. 
S. Sanford, ex-Minister to Belgium, in the 
county of Orange, which abuts upon the 
drainage area, was followed by the build 
of the South Florida Railroad, from 
w town of Sanford, on the upper 
waters of the St. John’s, to Orlando, the 
thriving county seat. Under Mr. James 
EE. Ingraham’s administration the road 
gh to Lake Tohopeka- 


of 


ne 


the hit 


was pushed throu 


liga, Lhe 


summit reservoir or source 
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literary point of view the verses we ] 


quoted, or to give any estimate of { 


value respectively as 


lite rary pro 


tions. We leave this to the reader. ¢ 
tenting ourselves with having mad 
we believe to be a unique colleetio 


writings by representatives of a peeu 
and most interesting class of persons 
class hitherto commanding little att nt 
im the world of letters, but destined 

feel assured, with the increasing ady: 
tages afforded it, to contribute in the fut 
share to the aggregate of int 
ual production. 


its aue 


iit 


THE EVERGLADES. 


Practical and econo 
ical interests revived the study of the th 
Careful 
steamboat, railway, and canal companies 
were re-enforeed by those of the United 
States Topographical Corps, under an act 


Kissimmee River. 


rists. surveys of engineers o| 


of Congress, and the general features of 
These, how 
ever, were disconnected, and pertaining 

Under 

charter of incorporation from the . 
March 5, 1879, Mr. James M. Kramer, ciyil 
engineer of the Drainage ( vompany, enter 


ed upon a more thorough and practic: 


the country were mapped, 


other interests or enterprises. 


survey of the area subject to draina: 

south and west of Peace Creek, or south : 

Township 25, and west of Range xxvii 

including the valley of the Kissimm 

and the great basin of the Okeechobee and 
the Everglades. 

Of this region the agent of the Stat 
Mr. 5. L. Niblack, says, in his report, June 
27, 1882, that the water of Lake Okee 
does not overflow the country 
the lake, except on the south, 
where it spreads out over the Everglades, 
and that the flooding of the flats of the 


chobee 


around 


raused by the rain 
fall. 
to May, these vast prairies are partially 
drained, and pastured with thousands of 
wild eattle, which feed on the rich, nu 
tritious grasses. The extent of the area 
south of latitude 28° thus subjected to pe 
riodie inundation from the rain-fall is 
estimated by Mr, Kramer at 1000 squar 
miles in excess of the combined areas o! 
the States of Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Delaware. The problem 
submitted to the engineers, therefore, was 
sunply to relieve this vast territory, of 
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‘+h a large proportion is not 


et to inundation, but is sus- 


of immediate cultivation, 
» surplus water of the rainy 
of 

tions extended over eight 
Punta Rassa, near Char- 
Harbor, is annually an aver- 
hree feet eight and a half 
In the interior the aver- 


This, from estimate 


is probably in excess of this. 
; quantity, distributed over a 
from May to September, 
ugh sunshiny or windy fore- 
sand rainy evenings, is not 
nal. Any prope rly 
ned and aerated will rapidly 
orb and utilize its daily propor- 


soil 


before the rainy afternoon 


ows. The cause of this super- 
the 
sies and topography of South 
la, and complicates the en- 
but 
t more difficult. 

d, when it 


il accumulation in 


without 
In- 
is understood, the 
practi rability of drainage by parts 


ring problem, 
i 


ring 


comes easy and simple in solu- 


an average elevation of 
vo hundred feet above the sea, on 
30°80 parallel of latitude, the 
peninsula slopes by a slow, easy 
But this in- 
ne, fifty miles wide by three hundred 
long, is broken into longitudinal and trans- 
The St. John’s, 
‘its waters into a chain of lakes 


yom 


a nt to the keys. 
rse sections of terraces. 


¢ the eastern flanks of the in- 
terior table-land, from a maximum eleva- 
tion of twenty feet above the sea, to the 


tlantic, near Jacksonville. A depression 
of a maximum elevation of eighty-seven 
feet above the sea divides the long slope of 
the interior table, in the latitude of Lake 
George, extending up the irregular valley 
of the Ocklawaha and across to the Wicas 
Sisa, emptying into the Gulf. South of 
this the land rises again to an elevation of 
one hundred and forty-six feet above the 

on the sand-hills west of Orange. This 
ridge, holding Lake Apopka between its 
arms, latitude 28° 40’, extends south sixty 
miles, rising, above Lake Buffum, in Polk 
County, to an elevation of one hundred 
and sixty-three feet. From this ridge and 
the terraces of lakes about it the Ockla- 
waha and the Wekiva flow north and east; 
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MAP OF THE 
SOUTH FLORIDA‘ 


OVERFLOWED & SWAMP 


LANDS 


the Withlacoochee north and w the 
Charley Apopka and Peace Creek south 
and west; and the Kissimmee and Blue 
Jordan, a swamp river, south into Okee 
east of the 
discover the peculiar terrace form of t 


est: 


ridge 


chobee. The rivers 
he 
topography; that is, the water, seeping 


ohh 
the foot of the ridge, from which it over- 


down, pools and fills a shallow trou 


flows into a lower terrace, pooling again, 
and thus successively develops the chain 
of linked lakes exhibited by the St. John’s 

The western valley shore of this river 
below Lake Monroe, 10.976 feet above the 
sea, is less than three miles wide. San- 
ford is fourteen feet higher; and Belair 
Grove, three miles inland, forty feet higher. 
So, going west from Lake Winder, ninety 
miles up the St. John’s, and 18.737 feet 
above the sea at Charlotte Harbor, the head 
of Wolf Creek, ten miles in the interior, 
is at an elevation of 61.989 feet; and Lake 
Conway, on the highest terrace of Orange 
| County, one hundred feet above the sea, 
having no visible outlet, seeps through 
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MAP OF THE TOHOPEKALIGA SUMMIT 


swamp and marsh to Little Tohopekaliga, 
a fall of twenty-nine feet in less than ten 
miles. These various examples of river 
marsh or upland lake indicate that the 


terrace fo f 


rm of the topography of South 
and East Florida is not a local ineident, 
but a general characteristic. Of this sim- 
ple explanation of that aceurnulation of 
superticial water the engineer avails him 
self in order to drain these terraces sue 
cessively. Otherwise, if the flooding of 
the prairies was caused by the overflow of 
a single grand reservoir of the valley at 
Okeechobee, the drainage would be accom 
plished by enlarging its outlets. Over 
these the long rain cloud from May to Sep- 
tember unburdens its fruitful showers, fill 
ing and overflowing terrace over terrace, 
from each of which the freshet falls, not 
into the single channel of one mighty 
river, but down broad, shallow valleys, 
overspreading the w ild pastures that fringe 
the central basin; and, combining with its 
gathered volume of increase, stays the slow 
drainage and evaporation mayhap from 
season to season. When this oceurs, and 
the redoubled freshets of each successive 
terrace unite with the combined volume 
of the Kissimmee River in Lake Okeecho- 
bee, the overburdened banks give way to 
the impetuous floeds, which in 1841, 48. 
D5, “62, 69-70, and ‘74 drowned the palm 
groves of the Caloosahatchee. 
But when the dynamics of this system 
of terraces is understood, it becomes a key 
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LI 


to the solution of 
problem of drainace 


| The engineer is 
left to the alte 
} ol reducing the volu 
spread over twe} 
Hee ¢ 


thousand nine hundy 
square miles at o1 
al He ean proceed 
terrace to terrace 
claiming the h 
ones by successive 
scent, step by 
while the drainage ¢ 
the central basin 4 


VEL, 

ceeds as an inde pent 
operation. This can be best illustrat 
the maps. The one above includes 1 
region west from Lake Winder, on the S 
John’s, Township 26, Range xxxy., 


extends westward six townships. ‘I 


reneral elevation of this table above t} 
sea at Charlotte Harbor is 66.82 feet. The 
highest basin is the small lake in Townsljy 
26, Range xxxii. The summit ridge 
Range xxxiii. The general contour o 


the terrace is represented by the topo 


graphical chart below, reduced from the 


surveys of Assistant-Engineer W.G. Wil 
iamson, of the United States Topograp 
al Corps. It does not represent an air 


line, but the depression of lake surfaces, 


after crossing the divide between the y: 
ley of the St. John’s and the summit level 


The distances from Lake Winder and the 


elevations above the sea at Charlotte Har 


bor are given in the following table. 


Lake Winder 
Lake Winder ...... 00.0 18.787 
Head of Wolf Creek. 10.11 61.989 
Alligator Lake ..... 28.40 71.4584 
Isabel Lake ....... 31.41 71.804 
Little Tohope kaliga. 37.52 70.812 
Tohopekaliga ...... 52.98 64.50: 
Cypress Lake...... 58.81 64.593 
Hlatchenaha ... 0... 66.81 60.235 


Neither of these represents the topogra 
phy in its general character, until we un 
derstand that, as the Tohopekaliga sum 
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it level is a terrace of the high table- 


lands of Orange and Polk counties, it 1s 


tself divided into subterraces sixty feet 


ve the sea, extending like a flare ed: 


om the head of Wolf Creek (61.989 feet) 


to Lake Hatchenaha (60.235 feet). 


The lake surface of this summit level is 
fty-three square miles, 
bay” (the word applied in Florida to 


ih and water-grass meadows) ampli 


ut swamp and 


the area to 250 square miles. It is 
{5.856 feet above the valley of the St. 


John’s, and is succeeded on the south by 
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he lower terrace of the Kissimmee lake | 


[The fall from the summit level to the 
scarpment of Wolf Creek and Lake 
Hatehenaha, or Turkey Lake (to render 
the Indian into English), is nearly five 
‘feet in three and a half miles. A canal 
forty feet wide and six feet deep was 
projected, and has been completed, con 
necting the latter with Tohopekaliga. 
This furnishes a fall of nearly two feet to 
| Omitting the figures, it is cal 
culated the discharge of such a current 


mile. 


vill require an area of rain-fall in’ this 
‘egion over three thousand square miles, 
ndependent of evaporation, to keep it sup 
plied. A most important function of such 


tending bevond the edge of the « n 
ind building its levees as it progress 
The ] ne rin Wil Soon the ¢ Lilt 
4 from side to side, controlled by levers, 
so that each bucket sinks beyond thi pre 
vious one, digging or eutthi a swath ol 
thirtv-seven feet, as his 
scythe. A tow-rope over a drum, attached 
to a stake properly set for t dth and 
rectilineal edge of the eutti controls the 
progress by means of levers The huge 
crane swings: the timbers groan; steel and 
| iron rattle and clang: the cough of the 
engine is broken by shouts of the men up 
| to their waists in water; the anvil eli 
the sharp word of command cracks like a 


| cow-whip; the constant stream of blacl 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


ooze pours over the sluices: and as the 


huge iron and steel megatherium, like its 
prototype, toils deep in the marsh, behind it 
is the clean-cut edge and levees of the new 
canal. The scow on which these opera 
tions are conducted is a stern-wheel steam- 


boat, having a narrow cabin for the aec- 


}commodation of the men, and a smithy. 


| Only white labor is employed. 


in aqueduct is its service as a catch basin 


for the supersaturated soil. 
The Drainage Company was reorgan- 
ized in 1881, under the presidency of Mr. 


| 
| 
| 


The scenery is like its prototype of the 

coal period, a sta of maiden cane ¢ mbroid- 

Creek and the tortuous Kissimmee eross 


ered with bay and eypress where Reedy 


the watery prairie. Here we find ferns, 


and pig-weed six inches in stem, and we: 


inga huge flower likea hat: while saffron, 


morning -glory, jasmine, water-lily, spar 


Hamilton Duston, who had previously in- | kle among the green of vines and the 


vested heavily in the reclamation and set- | gray of tillandsia. 


The ardor of vegeta 


tlement of South Florida. The prelimina- | tion is everywhere magnilicent in its rich 
ry surveys under Mr. Kramer were com- | 


leted in the summer of 1882, and Captain 


ness and variety of color and tones. The 


drainage has already reclaimed nearly 


Rose, an experienced engineer, organized | 400,000 acres, acknowledged by grants 


iis company, and built the hull for his | 


under the contract, chiefly in this sum- 


dredge in the raw woods on Lake Toho- | mit level. 


pekaliga. The patent (Allan's) is on the 
continuous ladder principle. A chain of 
buckets, suspended from an upright of for- 


ty feet, is drawn under a drum at the ex 


The terrace of Orange County south 
of Township 25 abuts upon the superior 
table-land of the adjacent area in Town 


ship 29, Range xxx. ‘This territory, as 


tremity of an arm extending forty feet | indicated by the range lines on the map, 


horizontally from the foot of the upright, 
and over an incline to its top. The whole 


| 


has some resemblance to a figure 4, hav- | 


ing a short foot resting on the bow of the 


cline to the top of the 4, where they are 
met by a washer from the two-inch nozzle 
of a force-pump as each bucket falls over, 


with a jerk, discharging its contents on a | Charley Apopka from the water-shed of 
sluice-gate, at right angles to the keel, ex- | the Kissimmee Valley. 


| 
| 
| 


lies southwest of that which we have ex- 
amined, which it overlaps. It ineludes 
an area of 576 square miles, contain 


|ing numerous small bodies of water, a- 
scow. The chain of buckets revolves over | 
the drum, sinking their steel scoops in the | 
soft ooze and muck, to ascend over the in- | 


ranged on ascending subsidiary terraces 
as we go west from Lake Kissimmee. The 
average elevation above the sea at Char- 
lotte Harhor is 106 feet. 

Lake Buffum the high peak of the sand- 
hills divides the waters of Peace Creek and 


The larger lakes, 


In the vicinity of 


We 
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in order from the north 


lie, Walk-in-Wate 


n, Reedy, : 


the farm lands proper of 


Indians, 


a century since, of 


ine Lopographie 


WwW. Will 


from. Mr. 
hibits a cross section 
row longiti 
<livided 


region is s 
ble gives the le 


t< 


[dist 


The engineering in tl 


and Li chapo ka. 


removed sou 


, are Pierce, 


Which a remnant 


Hari 


Ss 


Ros: 


Kotsa, Crooked, Buf- 
T ] 

it ineludes 
the Tallahass 


Micanopy half 


De low, reduced 


report, ex 


of the pools and nar 


The following ta- 


and distances: 


lis region is reduced 
to the drainage of the 


SECTION OF THE 


dinal valleys into which the 


1) Height above the 

- | Sea at Chariott 

Miles Harbor ij et 
2.0) 
l 67.942 
76 99 104 
18 99.355 
132.683 
158.265 


long accumulation 
of surface water by the gradual filling of its 


LAKE 


sur- 


outlets by vegetation. 


It is entirely a 
from the relation of the adjacent terr; 


to the system; but the chart shows 


its pr 
culiar adaptation, to practical irrivat 
The pla 


er and fruit grower may here, as in ( rang 


by means of locks and dams. 


County, be made independent of the we 
ther by these small adj bodie 
ter situated on different levels. 

In the 
1, Townships 20 of Ranges x: 


s of 

angle between the 

Mapper 
| 


XXX1., lie 


the beautiful lake and valley « 
the Kissimime e, extending eastward to thie 
St. John’s. Nothing appears more str 


ing to the observant explorer than thy 
sharp distinction in nature between adj 
cent territories through which he Passe 
As he goes southward fre 


mee he leaves behind the prevailing ela 
acteristics of high pine level, hummo 

and prairie of crab-grass Before |i 
like a sea, rolls the lustrous pale yel 
cane, having a long silky plume, throu 


the river wind 


‘ringe of red 
the deep green of live-oak, tufis of palm 
or the tawny fronds of the pine, Inelt 
cloud land, 
which the trained eve distinguishes 
elanee elevation 


to the kaleidoscope 


rel 


above the water. On 


that sallow or gamboge ground-work the 


courses of streams embroider an arabes 
in green willow and custard-apple. 
heavens are opened, tinged with irides 


cent hues, like the nacre of a shell: t] 


abundance and plumage of wild fowl in 
crease. The deer feed with a ‘ shockin: 
tameness,” wild turkey seem domestic 
ted, and fish are taken without trouble o1 
skill. 

A low swell of the ground, rich in erab- 
grass, extends south, by Fort Drum, Rang 
xxxv., Township 34, to the vicinity of Fort 
Van Swearingen, and the heads of Taylor 
and Cow creeks, which empty into th 
Okeechobee. Of this Mr. Niblack, 
report to the State Board, June 2 


in his 
7, 1882, 


BUFFUM SUMMIT LEVEL, 


ym Lake Kissim- 


Inextricable « rrors 
In the remote 
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cays. Within this limit there is, in the 
einitv of Fort Drum, a pine ridge, 


miles in length and one-half to 
three-quarters in width, that might 
with light drainage be cultivated.” 


he adds, Fort 

Davenport, west of the Kissimmee, T. 

) i 


Phere 1s, a ridge about 
miles wide, 

“6 Ro xxx., said to be barren and unin 


le. <All the 


bitabl 


xxvii.. four or five 
extending south to Lake Istokpoga, 
rest, according to 


Niblack’s report, is subject to over 


sut on an excursion in probably the 
fa of December. 
2, the writer found pine levels and 


arable land quite down to the vicinity of 


yorable season 


[Ss 
Okeeechob The most singular curios 
of his exploration was a swine-herd 


gion, 


brought up in that wild, trackless re 


ud yet whom no curiosity, or the chance 
ndering of his herds, had led to the 
mouth of the Kissimmee, a few miles be 
He had no ‘easion for to go 

thar,” and he never went. I fancy it was 


vigorous race than the swine-herd 
lield these watery fastnesses for forty years 


more 


ainst the combined army and navy. 


could appear more queenly 
rnificent than Lake Okeechobee as 
ve came upon it. The closing day was 
drawing the soft veils of dusk over the 
pinnate and 
against the dying lights. 

The river is one hundred and twenty 
feet wide at the mouth, flowing with a 


pointed foliage set clear 


| 
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THE DRAINAGE OF 


THE EVERGLADES 


R. XXIX XXX x 

W 

~ 


ve 
mean velocity of two feet per 


md, ten 


feet deep, discharging 2 1,000 eubie 
feet every twenty-four hou On an esti 
mated evaporation of one-eighth of an 
inch per day, the exhalation would ager 

gate 290,400,000 cubic feet, « 040,000 
in excess of t inflow of the J] ilrime 

Hence it is estimated that in o1 yor 


mal conditions the great lake overflow 
its margins. But these estimates do not 
include the inilow from other terraces, 
which fill the vy of ish iuing Creek 


on the west, and Cow Creek and Taylor's 


Creek on the north and east, i co 

bined volume will probably counterbal 
1 

ance the normal @vaporation o1 tires 

eighths of an inch per day. 


To control this, a prop sed canal from 


Cahoney Bay, 


in Okeechobee, to the St. 


Lueea, is to be eut one h 


wide and ten 


ty feet a 
fall of one foot per mile, with a mean v 

locity of 3.86 lineal feet per second, capa 
ble of lowering the estimated thousand 


square miles of surface four feet in a sea- 
Son. 

It would require too much space to 
tinguish the botanical characters of vege 


| tation in this virgin area; but the econo 


my of 
of leaf 


displayed in gigantie ferms, palms, and 


1 


he 


surface by atmosphe rie 


nature is exhibited in t 


iInerease 


ilrition, 


| the massing of delicate pinn ite foliage in 
| the bay, cypress, and their congeners, like 
| the refinement of art in nature. hese 


shining, pomted, or darkly varnished in 
the willow and custard-apple, show 


tones and shades of 


athou 
sand greeu, which 
eatch the lights and shadows in innumer 
| able angles and surfaces, developing an 
| extraordinary brilliance and 
|The great basin is a shallow pool on the 
| oolitic limestone, in a frame of saw-grass, 
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vhose pal straw-ecoior 1s brought ou 
against the distant vaporous ‘lvety 
bronze and green of the red bay. It sits 
on a stoo! twenty-five feet above the sea 
and five feet above the terrace of the Ever 
clades. We crossed under a high wind, 


December 9, from the Kissimmee to the 
mouth of the Drainage Canal. 

The axe-men had penetrated the fringe 
of custard-apples, and revealed through 


the opening the welcome piilar of smoke 


of the dredge. The stratification as devel- 
oped in the cutting beginning from the 
bed-rock is clay and marl under white sand, 
overlaid by a deep bed of muck. The 
depth and rankness of this superficial de- 
posit are extraordinary. It needs no sci- 
entifie acumen to discover that the suecess 
ful drainage of such a deposit will develop 


an area of fertility unrivalled even by the 
loamy bottoms of the Mississippi. 

A canal twenty-two feet wide, having 
an average fall of one foot to the mile, con- 
nects Okeechobee with Hiokpochee, and 
this is connected with Lake Flirt by a see 


Mink pochee 
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ond canal through the soft cl 


2a IT rim of the cuter basin. Curious 
yess! ly Captain Menge, engineer of 
the dredge, found here the 
| 33 mains of an old eut of the ) 
y iards, showing that even 1 
) project of drainage of Govern 
Westeott was not the first. 

An earlier United States s 
vey makes the fall from ] 
Thompson, at the southern e 

tremity of Lake Flirt, to Charlotte Har 


less than two feet. This would mak 
descent from the chalk ridge of the out 
basin of Okeechobee—a distance of t 
miles—two feet tothe mile. It was fow 
necessary to dam at that point in order t 


4 


vet water to float the dredge-boat. 
South of Fort Thompson is the beauti 
ful current of the Caloosahatechee, tlow 


ing between hieh banks, terraced in the 


| characteristic manner of the topography 


XXXI XXXII 
\ LIOKEECHOBEE 

» St. above the Sea 


Klevation of L.Hickpoches 


CHARLOTTE HARBOR AND THE VALLEY OF THE CALOOSAHATCHEE, 


This feature, peculiar to all river valleys, 
indieates the manner in which the grand 
trowels of nature have built up the wate: 
shed of all South Florida. Tere in th: 
soft marl or loam are exhibited every 
where the escarpments seen in tlie harsh- 
er features of parallel roads in the geolo 
ey of more northern latitudes. In that is 
the explanation of the overflowed lands 
of Florida, and the key to their successive 
drainage, terrace by terrace, to the Ever 
elades. 

Again the scenery has changed. The 
tall silken plumes of the saw-grass and 
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THE OLD TOWN COUNCILLOR. 


imboo-like cane give way to forests of 
live-oak, palm, myrtle, and mangrove isl 
ands. In the valley of Peace Creek are 
found the bones of huge pachydermata 
of the swamp epoch. In the groves and 
ens. among fig and olive, grow the 
betel-nut, cocoa, and cabbage-palm. 
sugar-cane tassels, and ratoons, or 
vs from one planting, from seven to 
en years. Cotton becomes perennial. 


THE OLD TOWN 


A GENRE STUDY BY A 


YRAFENBERG, the favorite among 
(; the many charming suburban resorts 
of the Diisseldorf pleasure-seeker, lies at 
the base of the low range of hills of the 
same name. It is about four miles distant 

om the city by a level and almost per 
fectly straight chaussée, as the road, that 
is rapidly assuming the aspeet of a bou- 
rd, is ealled. In my time it was a 
kept turnpike, with but few seattered 


a 
1] 
il 


lwellines upon it, bordered for the last 
f-mile by a double row of magnificent 
old Norway firs, sole remnants of the an 
cient Teutoburger Wald—the forest that 
‘ly spread over the greater part of 
Westphalia. There are those still living 
who remember when there was yet enough 
remaining of it to shelter wolves and 
bears, wild boars, and droves of untamed 
At present the hills are di nsely 
studded with trees of comparatively re 
cent growth—pines intermingled with 
beeches, oaks, and white-ringed birches 
iscal property for the most part, but of 
years indented here and there wit! 
farm or villa; while the ‘** Hardt,” not 


horses, 


long since a breezy moor, where sports- 
men hunted foxes and hares amid the 
gorse and heather, is now crowned with 
the city’s reservoir, and is gradually be- 
ine covered with edifices. 

The village nestles in a little valley, 
and consists principally of humble tay- 
erns surrounded by gardens where beer 
foams, and the fragrance of May-wine lin- 
gers around cozy tables in little arbors, or 
under the grateful shade of graceful lin- 
dens. Here in the summer afternoons 
come the prosperous burghers with their 
families to enjoy ‘‘im kiihlen Griinde” 
their luncheon and coffee, while the chil- 
dren seek wild flowers and weave gar- 
lands of green leaves. Here lovers sigh 


When our little party first penet: 
from Orange County by interior w 
the Gulf, it was all raw, wild, unkne 
but since then a little steamer ha: 
through the Drainage Canals down 
Caloosahatchee, and in another 
the Northern tourist can explore 
seribed region, and pronounces 

upon the accuracy of 


and the ch 


COUNCILLOR. 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER 


and wander, or sit passively loeked in mu 
tual embrace, with the bli Lift 
ence to, or unconsciousness 

servation which marks the c¢ 
German engaged pair. Gay 
hussars dash up with clat 
sabre, empty a ‘* Pulle” (a 
pagne), or drain a ** Reiter: 
disappear at a gallop up 
with pine needies, soft as a ¢ 
sit over thei r noisy 

chafiing the rustic waitresst 
them, and drawing upon the 
trations of their conversation 
dipped in the brown puddles of 
‘rage. Here come strolling mu 


pathetic-faced Italians with anxi 


worn monkeys, and burly Tyrol 

ling and thrumming the zithen 

the whole scene is that of a perennial pie 
nie in ‘ta land where it is alway > alter 
noon.” 

But life is not always, e 
careless comedy, and the dark 
est has sometimes witnessed { 
ent dramas. The Wolfs-Schiu 
Wolf's Glen) has more than one 
early morning echoed the sh 
pistols, and the hope of some noble 
been brought bleeding from 
honor” to breathe his last in th 
inn. Tragedies of a still darker 
ter have taken place ; but the violets and 
wood-anemones, the leaves and berries, 
return in their season, and in winter as in 
summer the air is fragrant with the bal 
sam odors of the pines, 

In this out-of-the way spot it was once 
my good fortune to live, not for a week 
or a month only, but for several happy 
years, during the course of which I had 
the opportunity of making the aequaint 
ance, at least by sight and name, of most 
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of the ever-changing visitors. There was 
on them, however, and he the 
most constant of all, with whom I never 
cot bevond a polite but very distant greet 
ing iH ilways referred to only by 
his tit it that was being constantly ut 
tered 
Man dt r Stadtrath kommt!” 
or ‘Lieschen! is the Stadtrath’s coffee 
ready 
In : ison nd eathers, in heat or 
cold, rain or shine, the quiet, dignified, 


turn gentleman had arrived, with t 
regularity of the hour-hand itself, punctu 
fternoon, in ad 


vat two o'clock in the a 


vance of the throng; had sipped his coffee 


and smoked his cigar at the table religious 


ly rese l for him by a window in the 
inn ] had paid his reckoning, and 
fone a silent and Solitary as he had 


come, 
His clothes, his hat, his umbrella, were 


ast never 


they 
erial. He 


. for his wants were known and 


always the same, or at I 


4 - 
1 fashion and mat gave 
no ord rs 
never seen to 


anticipated. speak 


to a living being, and he deigned no reply 
| hostess herself dropped 
as she placed his steaming 
Mocha before hi 
tt! Herr 
He was a 
nT first eneountered him, but his 


he 


n with a cheery, ** Griiss 
Stadtrath.” 
lready past the middle age of 


when was a young 


man—a ‘‘ Herr Assessor” or ‘* Herr Re 
ferendar”’ only. This had happened twen- 
ty vears before, and during all this time 
he had r failed but on two oceasi } 


to make his diurnal appearance. 
of tl 


and whateve 


ese absences was hardly remarked, 
reuriosity it excited was soon 
he announcement in the official 


Anz ige r 


abate 
the little even 
It was sup 


column 


his marriage, 


ing paper of 


posed, however, that now that he was 
rangé, he would take his Ttisschen—his 


le cup—at home, or that, if ever, when 
»returne 
but on the morrow, as the clock struck two 
Iutter! der Herr Stadtrath kommt- 


und allein.” 


The first | 
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l, a second would be necessary ; | 


and the oecasion of much interchange 
conjecture. Was he 

No. The next 
again in his accustomed seat. 
little 
green coat and alpaca 
the same wide-brimmed hat, b 
had erape upon it. 
in was dead. 

It was during this period of his 
erhood that I him—I mean th 
saw him almost daily for three year 
the end of which time I paid a flying 
home to America, 

Anothertwelyvemonthhad nearly ela 


ill, perchance 
found hi 


i 


afternoon 
inscrutable face, a crayer 
the same dark 
brella; 


The Frau Stadt: 


kane 


[ found myself once more on 
familiar chaussée, vainly attempting 

hurry the pace of my phle ematie drose] 
Ke, impatient to greet my old friend 

the village 
ter before two—the bridge over the D 
sel, where the fir avenue began, I 
nized a figure and an umbrella I had seen 


e again. AS we passed aquat 


recog 


before, slowing wending their way in com 
pany on the side path under the drooping 
branches. The one was a little 
the other a trifle more obese. 
“Guten Tag, Herr Stadtrath eri 
with some effusiveness in the tone, for li 


was 


1 an old acquaintance he seemed 
almost a friend. 

He raised his hat in silence. 

After the first greetings were over, my 
garrulous old hostess began her budget 
of news, with scarcely a comma even by 
way of punctuation: The brindle cow had 


}a calf; Lux (the old Spitz dog) had gon 


Banker 
Baufonds was bankrupt and had run off 
to America; Major Haudegen had left the 
Hussars and was in a Garde regiment at 
Pottsdam ; the Prineess Marie God bless 
her! had stopped only yesterday with her 
Briiutigam the Count of Flanders at the 
door and had taken coffee and she would 
be a Queen some day nicht wahr? and 
Luisa ach die arme! was in prison at Ge 
resheim—yes poor thing she had killed 
her baby and hid it under the mattress 
and the Forstknecht (under - forester) 


mad and had to be poisoned ; 


| ought to be in jail with her if all were 


Yes, alone as usual, neither more cheer- | 


He drank 


smoked his cigar, and when 


ful nor depressed than before. 


his 
the other guests had begun to assemble, 


portion,” 


went away. 

Years we and for the second time 
the hour arrived without the man. The 
( poch making in the household, 


nt by, 


event was 


known; and the Herr Stadtrath had 
staid away another day just after Pling 
sten—he had married again and ‘ach 
was!” 

‘* Marie! der Herr Stadtrath kommt. 
Hurry with his coffee!” 

Very soon I had fallen into my old life, 


| and saw the old gentleman almost every 


| 
/ 


WITH HUSKY-HAUGHTY LIPS, O SEA! GOT 


for the next three monthis. It was | ernoon went by without his re-appearing, 


tumn again, and the visitors came few- | and the next. It was unerhért—quite it 


- every afternoon, and the shadows fell | comprehensible 


ier in the valley. One day there was On the fourth day the Anzeiger con 


flutter in the family. The Stadtrath | tained, among other advertisements, this 


| remained away again. The next aft- | announcement in a black border: 


It has pleased Divine Providence 
move from our midst our dearly beloved 
Son, Husband, and Uncle, the well-born 
Herr Stadtrath 


FRIEDRICH WILHELM KUPFERSCHMIED, 


sor of the Royal Red Eagle Order, IV. Class, 


in the 65th year of his age. 


He fell asleep in Peace, strengthened by 
the ministration of the Holy Sacraments. 


Kurrerscumiep, born Schmidt, 
Mother. 

AaGxes Kuprerscumiep, born Weber, 
Wife. 


Marte Soumipt, Niece 


For the mourning reiatives. 


Pray for Him. 


WITH HUSKY-HAUGHTY LIPS, O SEA! 


With husky-haughty lips, O Sea! 
Where day and night I wend thy surf-beat shore, 
Imaging to my sense thy varied strange suggestions, 


Thy troops of white-maned racers racing to the goal, 


Thy ample smiling face, dash’d with the sparkling dimples of the sun, 

Thy brooding scowl and murk—thy unloos’d hurricanes, 

Thy unsubduedness, caprices, willfulness ; 

Great as thou art above the rest, thy many tears—a lack from all eternity in thy 
content 

Naught but the greatest struggles, wrongs, defeats, could make thee greatest—no 
less could make thee), P 

Thy lonely state—something thou ever seek’st and seek’st, vet never gain’st, 

Surely some right withheld—some voice, in huge monotonous rage, of freedom 
lover pent, 

Some vast heart, like a planet’s, chain’d and chafing in those breakers, 

By lengthen’d swell, and spasm, and panting breath, 

And rhythmie rasping of thy sands and waves, 

And serpent hiss, and savage peals of laughter, 

And undertones of distant lion roar 

Sounding, appealing to the sky’s deaf ear—but now, rapport for once, 

A phantom in the night thy confidant for once) 

The first and last confession of the globe, 

Outsurging, muttering from thy soul’s abysms, 

The tale of cosmic elemental passion, 

Thou tellest to a kindred soul. 
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HE? 


Mornin? 


on the following 


dazzle d, 


\\ Amy awoke 


SO brilli iil 


almost 
light that 


she Was 


flooded the 
rooin, ic] 
ty 


irom 


banish 


mind and “ly, 


gerly to the 


the effec the storm, 


Is ol 


ravages on every side. 
deli 


eht when, tead of 


wreck and 


Vora 
ot 


The 


le-spren 


ruin, 


raunt and 


Writned and moaned 


rthed 
their 


eV 


} 
Cl 


it of summer foli 


ry br 
been 


anch, n to the small 


ineased in the dow hy 
evergreens looked ike old 


s well powdered for a festival. 


of the garden was seareely 


The 


| 
Wille 


ils of snow. fences 


st disappeared ; away as 
e eye could reach all was spark 
iteness. Nat like a bride 
for her nuptials. Under the e: 

vale the had 
making the undu 
r the cloudless 


ure was 


ienees of the SHOW 


Luere 1e 


and unde 


littered, as if over all 


profusion of diamond 


‘did shi scem 


1d, pallid bride 
Hier breath was 


a 


Wilnout heart or gladness. 


warm and and full of an indefina- 
seemed to 
purity and 
Imost breathless 


the sun above 


She 
naide ly 
in 


Die 
) 
stand rat 
loveliness, hin 


rising 
n mountains. 
A happy group gathered at the break- 
table that Rest of mind 
thankfulne had econduced 


stel 


morning, 

heart 
th 
ted in 
but 
st with what might 
He had insis 
brought to the lounge 
Webb seemed 
Amy thought 
in his un- 
Dr. Marvin exclaim- 


Ol 


to refreshing repose, and » brichtness of 


wd iV Was Vr flee every face. 


ankle was painful, this was a 
eht matter in contra 
fate 
eing dressed and 

in the 
wonderfully 
he 
wonted animation. 
ed, exultingly: 
‘Miss Amy, ean begin 
ornithology at once. There 


been ted on 


breakiast 


restored, 


room. 
and 
handsome 


looke d almost 


you the study 


of are blue- 


birds all about 
no idea Wha 


the house, and you 


exquisite bits of color 


inst the snow on this bright 
After breakfast you must 
erect these first am 

Amy,” 
ing, “it’s a 
The and di 
ed in many plac s higher than your le 
The * beautiful snow’ brings us plenty « 
prose in the form back 
with our shovels.” 

‘No matter,” said Webb: 
brought us warmth 


are 
ing. 
from the s 


Lex 


‘ivals 
put 
lovely 

is only two feet de 


ynard 


in 
for 


of ching wi 


“it has a 
, exquisitely pure ai 
for i 

pt to last well into tl 
Anything rather than mud ai 
the alternate 


and a splendid covering 
grain that will be a 


spring. 
freezing and thawing that 
are as provoking as a rd.” 

a) Why, We bb, 
ment!” said Burt. 

** Doctor, the bluebirds sx 
like the south 
blowing this morning,” 
marked. ‘* Where were 
and how have they 
a storm ?” 

‘IT imagine 


capricious frie 
what a burst of 

to con 
wind that Leonard says 
Mrs. Clifford 
they last nig! 
reached us after s 


em 


that those we hear 
morning have been with us all winter, oi 
they may have arrived before the storm 
I scarcely remember a winter when I hay 
not seen some around, and their instin 
guides them where to find shelter. When 
the weather is very cold they are compar: 
atively but even a January thaw 
will make them tuneful. They are also 
migrants, and have been coming north 
ward for a week or two past, and this a 
for the numbers this morning 
Poor little things! they must have had a 
hard time of it last night, wherever they 
were.” 

“Oh, I do wish I could make them 
know how glad I'd be to take them in and 
keep them warm every cold night!” 
Johnnie whispered to her mother. 

‘They have a better mother than even 
you could be,” said the doctor, nod 
the little girl. 

‘*Have all the bluebirds a 
she asked, with wondering eyes. 

‘Indeed they have, and all the other 
birds also, and this mother takes care of 
them the year around— Mother Nature, 
that’s her name. Your heart may be big 
enough, but your house would not begin 


silent, 


counts 


shy 


ding at 


mother ?” 


= 3 
— 
Hay 
she sprang ea 
that sl night see 
he might | 
expecting to wit- 
ness | lmagin¢ 
yer 
W 
beauty met her eyes! 
snow had « iuped all things in white 
rhe trees that had seemed so 
i 
skeleton-like as they 
: in the gale were i au 
: ty surpassing t 
set age, for ev: 
est twig, ha 
flakes. Th 
The 
had aln 
far as 
W 
adornes 
lier inf! 
ariited 
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dust. 
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to hold all the bluebirds, so Mother Na 
ure tells the greater part of them to go 
where it's warm about the Ist of Decem 


ber, and she finds them winter homes all 
the way from Virginia to Florida. Then 
he whispers when it is safe 
to come back, and if vou want to see how 
she can take care of those that are here 


toward spring s 


even during such a storm as that of last 
night, bundle up and come out on the rear 
sunny piazza.” 
There all the 
assembled, the armed with shovy 
els to aid in the path-making in which 
Abram was already engaged. Burt 
placed in a window 
that he might enjoy the prospect also. 
A charming winter outlook it was, brill- 
iant with light and gemmed with innu 
merable crystals. 


household 
men 


SOOTL after 


Was 


a rocking-chair by 


To Amy’s delight, she 
for the first time the soft, down 
like notes of the bluebird. At first they 
seemed like mere *‘ wandering yoices in 
the air,” sweet, plaintive, and delicate as 
the wind-swayed anemone. 


heard 


Then came | 
a soft rustle of wings, and a bird darted 
downward, probably from the eaves, but 
seemingly it was a bit of the sky that had 
taken form and substance. 


He flew past 
her and dislodged a miniature avalanche 
from the spray on which he alighted. The 
little creature sat still a moment, then lift 
ed and stretched one wing by an odd co- 
quettish movement while it uttered its low 
musical warble. 

* Why,” exclaimed Amy, “he is almost | 
the counterpart of our robin-redbreast of 
England!” 

Yes,” replied Dr. Marvin, ‘he resem- | 
bles your English redbreast closely both 


in appearance and habits, and our New 
England forefathers called him the ‘ blue 
robin.’ To my taste the bluebird is the 


superior of the two, for what he lacks in 
stronger and more varied song he makes 
up in softer, sweeter notes. And then he 
is so beautiful! You have no blue birds 
of any kind in England, Amy. It seems 
to require our deeper-tinted skies to pro 
duce them. 


Ah, there comes his mate. 
You can tell her by the lighter blue of 
her plumage, and the tinge of brown on 
her head and back. She is a cold, coy | 
beauty, even as a wife; but how gallant 
is her azure-coated beau! 


Flirt away, my 
little chap, and make the most of your 
courting and honey-moon. 


You will soon 
have family cares enough to discourage 
anybody but a bluebird;” and the doctor 


| drifts, drove homeward. 
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| affection that caused a general laugh 

*T shall give our little friends s: 
thing better than compliments,” said 
Clifford, obeying his hospitable insti 
and he waded through the snow to the 
ny side of an evergreen. and there el 
a space until the ground was bare. 1] 
he scattered over this little plot an a 
dance of bread-crumbs and hay seed, 
they all soon had the pleasure of se 
half a dozen little bobbing heads at bres 
fast. Johnnie and Alf, who on aceo 
of the deep snow did not go to school, w; 
unwearied in watching the lovely lit 
pensioners on their grandfather's bounty 
not pensioners either, for, as the old man 
said, ** They pay their way with notes that 
[am always glad to accept.” 

The work of path-making and shovel 
ling snow from the doors and roofs of thi 
out-buildings went on vigorously all thi 
morning. Abram also attached the farm 


looked at his favorites with an exu 


_ horses to the heavy snow-plough, to which 


he added his weight, and a broad, track 
like furrow was made from the house to 
the road, and then for a mile or more each 
way upon the street, for the benefit of the 
neighbors. Before the day was very far ad 
vanced, the south wind, which had been « 
scarcely perceptible breath, freshened, and 
between the busy shovels and the sway 
ing branches the air was full of glittering 
crystals. The bride-like world was throw 
ing off her ornaments and preparing for 
the prose of every-day life; and yet she 
did so in a cheerful, lightsome mood. Thi 


| sunny eaves dropped a profusion of gens 


from the melting snow. There was a 


tinkle of water in the pipes leading to the 
cistern. From the cackle in the barn 
yard it appeared that the hens had _ re 


solved on unwonted industry, and were 
receiving applause from the oft-crowing 
chanticleers. The horses, led out to drink 
were in exuberant spirits, and appeared 
to find a child’s delight in kicking up tli 
snow. The cows came briskly from their 
stalls to the space cleared for them, and 
were soon ruminating in placid content 
W hat though the snow covered the ground 
deeper than at any time during the winter 
the subtle spirit of spring was recognized 
and weleomed not only by man, but also 
by the lower creation! 

After putting Burt in a fair way of re 
covery, Dr. Marvin, armed with a shov« 
to burrow his way through the heavie: 
Alf floundere: 


1 
t 
| 


off to his traps, and returned exultant 
with two rabbits. Amy was soon busy 
sketching them previous to their trans- 
formation inito a pot-pie, Burt looking on 
vith a deeper interest in the artist than in 
her art, although he had already learned 
that she had not a little skill with her 
pencil. Indeed, Burt promised to become 
quite reconciled to his part of invalid, in 
spite of protestations to the contrary, and 
lis inclination to think that Amy's com- 
panionship would be an antidote for ev- 
ery ill of life was increasing rapidly, in 
accordance with his hasty temperament, 
which arrived at conclusions lone before 
others had begun to consider the steps lead- 
ing to them. 
Amy was still more of a child than 
1 woman; but a girl must be young in- 
deed who does not recognize an admirer, 
especially so transparent a one as Burt 
would ever be. His ardent glances and 
compliments both amused and annoyed 
her. From his brothers she had obtained 
several hints of his previous and diversi- 
ed gallantries, and was not at all assured 
‘hat those in the future might not be equal- 
varied. She did not doubt the sincer- 
ty of his homage, however; and since she 
had found it so easy to love him as a bro- 
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ther, it did not seem impos 
sible that she should learn 
to regard him in another 
light, if all thought it best, and he 
** would only be sensible and under 
stand that she did not wish to think about 
Thus it 
may be seen that in one respect her heart 
was not much more advanced than that of 
little Johnnie. 
ried some time or other, and supposed it 
might as well be to Burt as to another, if 
their friends so desired it; but she was 


such things for years to come.” 


She expected to be mar- 


for putting off submission to woman's 
natural lot as long as possible. | Possess 

ing much tact, she was able in a great 
measure to repress the young fellow’s de 
monstrativeness, and maintain their bro- 
therly and sisterly relations; but it cost 
her effort, and sometimes she left his so 
ciety flurried and wearied. With Webb 
she enjoyed perfect rest and a pleasing 
content. He was so quiet and strong that 
his very presence seemed to soothe her 
jarring nerves. He appeared to under 

stand her, to have the power to make 
much that interested her more interest 

ing, while upon her little feminine mys 
teries of needle and faney work he looked 
with an admiring helplessness, as if she 
were more unapproachable in her sphere 
than he could ever be in his, with all his 
scientific facts and theories. Women like 
this tribute to their womanly ways from 
the sterner sex. Maggie's wifehood was 
made happy by it, for by a hundred little 
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things she knew that the great stalwart 
Leonard would be lost without her. More 
over, by his rescue of Burt, Webb had 
won a higher place in Amy’s esteem. He 
had shown the prompt energy and cour 
age which satisfy woman's ideal of man 
hood, and assure her of protection Amy 
did not analyze her feelings Or CONSCIOUS 
ly assure herself of all this. She only 
felt that Webb was restful, and would 
vive her a sense of safety, no matter what 
happened. 

Some days after Burt’s adventure, Dr. 
Marvin made his professional call in the 


evening. Mr. Alvord, Squire Bartley, and | 


the minister also happened in, and all 
were soon chatting around Mr. Clifford’s 
ruddy hearth. The pastor of this country 
parish was a sensible man, who, if he did 
not electrify his tloek of a Sunday morn 
ing, honestly tried to guide it along safe 
paths, and led those whom he asked to 
follow. His power lay chiefly in the 
homes of his people, where his genial pre 
sence was ever welcomed. He did not re 
gard those to whom he ministered as so 
many souls and subjects of theological 
dogma, but as flesh-and-blood men, wo 
men, and children, with complex interests 
and relations; and the heartiness of his 
laugh over a joke, often his own, and the 
havoe that he made in the dishes of nuts 
and apples, proved that he had plenty of 
wood healthful blood himself. Although 
his hair was touched with frost, and he 
had never received any degree except his 
simple A.M., although the prospect of a 
metropolitan pulpit had grown remote in- 
deed, he seemed the picture of content as 
he pared his apple and joined in the 
neighborly talk. 

‘Doctor, said Mrs, Leonard, ‘* Amy and 
I have been indulging in some surmises 
over a remark you made the other day 
about the bluebirds. You said the female 
was a cold, coy beauty, and that her mate 
would soon be overburdened with family 
eares Indeed, think you rather reflect 
ed on our sex as represented by Mrs. Blue 
bird.” 

*T fear T ean not retract. The female 
bluebird is singularly devoid of sentiment, 
and takes life in the most serious and mat 
ter-of-fact way. Her nest and her young 
are all in all to her. John Burroughs, 
who is a very close observer, says she 
shows no affection for the male and no 
pleasure in his society, and if he is killed 


she goes in quest of another mate in the | 
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most business-like manner, as one \ 
go toa shop on an errand.” 
‘The heartless little jade!” cried \ 
gie, with a glance at Leonard which } 
ly said that such was not her style at 
Nevertheless,” continued the dox 
‘she awakens a love in her hus! 
which is blind to every defect. Hy 
gallantry itself, and at the same tin 
happiest and most hilarious of loy, 
Since she insists on building her nest |\. 
| self, and having everything to her 6 
|} mind, he does not shrug his blue shi 
ders and stand indifferently or sulle: 
aloof. He goes with her everywhere, {ly 
ing a little in advance as if for protection 
inspects her work with flattering minut 
ness, applauds and compliments continy 
ally. Indeed, he is the ideal French beay 
very much in love.” 
“In other words, the counterpart of 
Leonard,” said Burt, at which they a! 


laughed. 


‘But you spoke of his family cares, 
| Webb remarked: ‘‘he contributes some 
thing more than compliments, does he 


not ?” 


‘Indeed he does. He settles down into 
the most devoted of husbands and fathers 
The female usually hatches three broods 
and as the season advances he has his 
hands, or his beak rather, very full of 
I think Burroughs is mistaken 
in saying that he is in most cases the orna 
mental member of the firm. He feeds his 
wife as she sits on the nest, and often the 
first brood is not out of the way before he 


business, 


| has another to provide for. Therefore ly 


is seen bringing food to his wife and two 
sets of children, and occasionally taking 
her place on the nest. Nor does he ever 
get over his delusion that his mate is de 
lighted with his song and little gallantries 
for he keeps them up also to the last. So 
he has to be up early and late, and alto 
eether must be a very tired little bird when 
he gets a chance to put his head under his 


| wing.” 


‘Poor little fellow! and to think that 
she doesn’t care for him!” sighed Amy 
pitvingly; and they all laughed so heart 
lv that she bent lier head over her wor! 


to hide the rich color that stole into her 


face—all laughed except Mr. Alvord, who 
as usual, was an attentive and quiet listen 
er, sitting a little in the background, so that 
his face was in partial shadow. Keen-eyed 
Maggie, whose sympathies were deep!) 


enlisted 


in 


behalf of her sad and taci 


| 
| 


tn neighbor, observed that he regarded 
with ¢ 
re reading her thoughts. Then an 
ssion of anguish, of something like 
rv, flitted across his face. ** He has 
ed the best his heart 
ife on some one who did not care,” 
ier mental comment. 
You won't be like our little friend in 
Amy?” said old Mr. Clitford: buat 
virlish shyness Amy would not reply 
such question, 
Don't take it so to heart, Miss Amy. 
B. is never disenchanted,” the doctor 
narked. 


treasures of 


eh, 


“T don’t like Mrs. B. at all,” said Mag- 
vie, decidedly; ‘and it seems to me that I 
know women of whom she is a type—wo- 
men whose whole souls are engrossed with 
their material life. Human husbands are 
not so blind as bluebirds, and they want 


something more than housekeepers and | their share of fruit.” 


nurses in their wives.” 
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v close, wistful scrutiny, as if 
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* Well.” said Squire Bartley, who liad 
relapsed into a half-doze as the conversa 
tion lost its practical bent, ‘* between the 
birds and 


able to 


bovs I don't see as we shall be 


raise any fruit before long. If 


CHICKADEES. 


our boys hadn't killed about all 
the robins round our house last 
summer, don’t think wed 
had a cherry or strawberry.” 
put in Webb. qui 
etly, ‘‘that if all followed your boys’ ex 
ample, insects would soon have the better 
of us. 


a 


“Tm afraid, squire,” 


They are far worse than the birds. 
I've seen it stated on good authority that 
a fledgeling robin eats forty per cent. more 
than weight every twenty-four 
hours, and I suppose it would be almost 
impossible to compute the number of nox 
ious worms and moths destroyed by a fam 
ily of robins in one season. 


its own 


They earn 


** Webb is right, squire,” added the doc- 
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tor, emphatically. °* Were it not for the 
birds, the country would soon be as bare 
as the | 


ocusts left Eevpt. Even the crow, 


against which you are so vindictive, is 
one of your best friends.” 

Oh, now, come, I can’t swallow that. 
Crows pull up my corn, rob hens’ nests, 
carry off young chickens. They even rob 
the nests of the other birds vou re so fond 
of Why, some State Legislatures give a 
bounty for their destruction.” 

“If there had only been a bounty for 
killing off the legislators, the States would 
have fared better,” replied the doctor, with 
some heat. Tt can be proved bevond a 
doubt that the crow is unsurpassed by any 
other bird in usefulness, 
best friends vou have.” 

‘Deliver me from my friends, then,” 
said the squire, rising; and he departed, 
with his prejudices against modern ideas 
and methods somewhat confirmed. 

Like multitudes of his class, he observed 


in nature only that which was forced upon 
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He is one of the | 
| crow could evoke such a peroration / 
| flower of eloquence surely grew fro. 


his attention through the medium of im- | 


mediate profit and loss. 
up his corn, and carried off an occasional 


The crows pulled 


chicken: the robins ate a little fruit: there- | 


fore death to crows and robins. They all 
felt a certain sense of relief at his depart 
ure, for while their sympathies touched 


money value, it would be bondage to them 
to be kept from other and higher consid- 
erations. Moreover, in his own material 
sphere his narrow prejudices were ever a 
jarring element that often exasperated 
Webb, who had been known to mutter: 
‘Such eclods of earth bring discredit on 
our calling.” 

Burt, with a mischievous purpose illu- 
minating his face, remarked: ‘‘ I'll try to 
put the squire into a dilemma. If I can 
eateh one of his boys shooting robins out 
of season, I will lodge a complaint with 
him, and insist on the fine; and his de- 
sign was laughingly applauded. 

‘IT admit,” Mr. Clifford, 
Webb has won me over to a toleration 
of crows, but until late years I regarded 
them as unmitigated pests.” 


said 


*Undeserved enmity comes about in 
this way,” Webb replied. ‘We a 
erow in mischief oceasionally, and the 
fact is laid up against him. 


see 


If we sought 
to know what he was about when not in 
mischief, our views would soon change. 


corn at all. Crows can be kept fro 
field during the brief periods when 
do harm, but myriads of grasshopper 
not be managed. Moreover, the ero 
many tield-mice and 
rodents, but chief of all he is the 
enemy of the May-beetle and its Ja 
In regions of the country where the 
has been almost exterminated by yy 
and other means, this insect has left 
meadows and sear, while 
hoppers have partially destroyed the ) 
valuable crops. Why ean't farmers 
out of their plodding, ox-like ways, 
learn to co-work with Nature like me 
Hurrah for Webb!” cried Burt. ** \\ 
would have thought that the squire a; 
That 


stroys very 


brown 


rank, dark soil.” 

“Squire Bartley amuses me very muc! 
said Mrs. Clifford, from the sofa, witli a 
low laugh. ‘* He seems the only one 
has the power to ruttle Webb.” 

“Little wonder.” thought Amy, * fo 
it would be hard to find two natures more 
antagonistic.” 

‘It seems to me that this has been a 


| very silent winter,” the minister remark 


| ed. 


‘In my walks and drives of late | 


| have searcely heard the chirp of a bird 
his on the lower plane of mere utility and | 


Are there many that stay with us through 
this season, doctor ?” 


**More than you would suppose. But 


| you would not be apt to meet many of 


| 
| them unless you sought for them. 


At this 


| time they are gathered in sheltered loeali 


| Many robins stay all winter. 
‘that | 


| patch of orange-red on his crown. 
tch of g 1 on his crow1 


ties abounding in their favorite food. Shai! 
1 tell you about some that I have observed 
throughout several successive winters / 

Having received eager encouragement, lie 
resumed : ‘‘My favorites, the bluebirds, 
we have considered quite at length. They 
are very useful, for their food in summer 


| consists chiefly of the smaller beetles and 


the larve of little butterflies and motlis 
It is a ques 
tion of food, not of climate, with them. In 
certain valleys of the White Mountains 
there is an abundance of berries, and flocks 
of robins feed on them all winter, althoug! 
the cold reaches the freezing-point of mer 
cury. As we have said, they are among tli: 
most useful of the insect destroyers. The 
golden-crested kinglet is a little mite of a 
bird, not four inches long, with a central 


He 


It would be far preferable to have a little | breeds in the far north, and wintering here 


corn pulled up than to be unable to raise | is for him like going to the south. In sum 


if 
é 
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she returned and covered her brood 


She uttered no cries or complaints, but 
devotedly interposed her little form be 


tween what must have seemed terrific 


monsters and her young, and looked 


at the human ogres with the resolute 


eves of self-saeritice. If she could have 


known it, the monsters only wished to 


satisfy their curiosity, and were admir 


ing her beyond measure. Chickadees 


are exceedingly useful birds, and make 


great havoe among the insects 


“Our next bird is merely 
a winter sojourner, for he 


goes north in spring like the 


kinglet. The scientists, with 


a fine sense of the fitness of 


things, have given him a 


mer he is a fly-catcher, but here he 
searches the bark of forest trees 


with mieroseopic serutiny for the 
larvee of insects. We all know the 
lively black-eapped chickadees that 
fly around throughout the winter in 
flocks. Sometimes their search for 
food leads them into the heart of 
towns and cities, where they are as 
bold and as much at home as the 
English sparrow. They also gather 
around the camps of log-cutters in 
the forest, become very tame, and 
plaintively ery for their share in 
the meals. They remain all the 
vear, nesting in decayed logs, posts, 
stumps, and even in sides of houses, 
although they prefer the edge of a 
wood. If they can find a hole to 
suit them, very well; if they can't, 
they will make one. Their devo- - 
tion to their young is remarkable. 
\ nest in a decayed stump was un 
covered, and the mother bird twice 
taken off by hand, and each time SNOW-BUNTING AND BUTCHER-BIRD, 
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name in harmony, Troglodytes parvulus,  daror cherry bird, now. Next June, 


var. Hyematlis the strawberries and cherries are ri 
“What monster bird is this 27’ eried 
Amy 


“Ttis about ; 


can form his intimate acquaintance 


s big as your thumb, and of both our patience and purse, 
ordinary mortals are content to eall it the 


vinter wren He is a saucy little atom 
of a bird, with his tail pointing rakishly 
toward his head L regret exceedingly to 


add that he is but a winter residént with 
us, and we rarely hear his sone. Mr. Bur 
roughs says that he is a * marvellous song 
ster, his notes having a ‘sweet rhyth 
mical cadence that holds you entranced 
By-the-way, if vou wish to fall in love 
with birds, vou should read the books 

of John Burroughs. This little mite 
ofacreature, like the hermit 
thrush, fills the wild, remote 
woods of the north with mel 


ody, and has not been known 
to breed farther south 
than Lake Mohunk 
The brown creeper and 
the yvellow - rumped have no merey.” 


warbler [ will merely 


“We have already made it, to the 


Webb. ** He is 


of the birds for why 


“That is because you 


mention Both mi not sufficiently acquaint 
grate to the with him. IT admit that he is an 
north in the rant thief of fruit, and that, as 


spring, and the advocate, T have a difficult ca 


latter isonlyan 
of capital punishment. He's a 


and gold-tipped tail. shall 


: ae.” one word in favor of the next 


that [ mention, the great northern shri 


or buteher-bird. He is not an hon 


rt 


shall not plead for him until summi 
when he is in such imminent dans 
little 


beauty, though, with lis jaunty er 


uA bird of prey that all the smaller feath 

thd ered tribe know at a glance, like 
{ hawk; he is a disguised assassin, and pos 
ror sessed by the very demon of cruelty. Th 
; is a handsome fellow, little over ten inch 
occasional winter resi- es long, with a short, powerful beak, thi 
dent. The former is a upper mandible sharply curved. — His 


queer little creature that | body is of a bluish-gray color, with ‘mark 


GOLDFINCHES. 


merous insummer. value them because birds within his reach by imitating the 


they are handsome birds, and both male notes, and he does this so closely that li 
and female sing in autumn and winter, is called a mocking-bird in some parts 0! 
when bird music isata premium. Iwon't New England. When he utters his usual! 
speak of the Carolina wax-wing, alias ce- note and reveals himself, his voice ver) 


alights at the base of a ings of white’ on his dusky wings and 
tree and creeps spirally tail. Three shrikes once made such havo 
round and round to its) among the sparrows of Boston Common 
very top, When it sweeps that it became necessary to take mucli 
down to the base of anoth- pains to destroy them. He is not only a 
er tree to repeat the process. Heiseverin- murderer, but an exceedingly treacherous 
tent on business. Purple finches are usual- one, for both Mr. Audubon and Mr. Nut 
ly abundant in winter, though not very nu- tall speak of his efforts to deeoy littl 


| 
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rly resembles the ‘ discordant creak- | head, and a shrike, ignorant of the inter 


A 


finches may be 


a sign board hinge.’ 
birds or 
ice. They may hear a 

proaching, 
ting their 
A moment 
later the shrike will 


bird ap 
imiita 
owl 


notes. 


BLUE JAYS 


be seen among them, 
for his appearance is in his favor. Sud 
denly he will pounce upon an unsuspect 
ing neighbor, and with one blow of his 
beak take off the top of its head, dining on 
ts brains. If there is a chance to kill 
several more, he will hang his prey, like 
a butcher, on a thorn, or in the crotch of 
. tree, and return for his favorite morsel 
vhen his hunt is over. After devouring 
the head of a bird he will leave the body, 
inless game is scarce. It is well they are 
iot plentiful, or else our canary pets 
vould be in danger, for a shrike will dart 
through an open window and attack birds 
ncages, even when members of the family 
ive present. In one instance Mr. Brewer, 
the ornithologist, was sitting by a closed 
vindow with a canary in a cage above his 


tloeck of 
sporting 
eeding in some low shrubbery, for 


eausing no alarm, | Miss 


vening glass, dashed against the window, 
He Was 
taken in, and found to be tame, but sullen. 
He refused raw meat, but tore and devour 
As | said be 
fore, it is fortunate he is rare, though why 
he is sO | scarcely know, lle 
the North, where 
for Lam glad to say that he is only a win 
ter resident. 


and fell stunned upon the snow 


ed little birds very readily 
may have 
enemies in he breeds; 
It vives one a genuine sense 
of relief to turn from this Apache, this 
treacherous sealper of birds, to those ven 
uinelv useful little songsters, the tree and 
the song sparrow. The former is essen 
tiallva Northern bird, and breeds 
He 
has a fine song, which we hear 
April as 


his parting souve 


in the high aretic regions. 
in early 


nir. Thesong spar 
row will be a great 


favorite with you, 


Amy, 
for he is one 

of our finest singers, 
whose song resem 
bles the 
of a canary, 
but has more sweet 


opening 
notes a 
ness and expression, 

Those that remain with us depart for the 
north at the first tokens of spring, and are 
replaced by myriads of other migrants 
that usually arrive early in March. You 
will hear them some mild morning soon. 
They are very useful in destroying the 
worst kinds of insects. A fit associate for 
the song sparrow is the American gold- 
finch, or yellow-bird, which is as destrue 
tive of the seeds of weeds as the former is 


of the smaller insect pests. In summer it 
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is of a bright gamboge vellow, with black 
crown, Wings, and tail At this time he 
is a little olive-brown bird, and mingles 
with his fellows in small flocks. They 
killed reed 
They are brilliant singers, 


are sometimes and sold as 
birds 

The snow-bird and snow-bunting are 
not identical by any means; 
ditferent The bunting’s 
true home is in the far North, and it 
not apt to be abundant here except in 


severe weather. 


indeed, each 
is of a genus, 


Is 


Specimens have been 
found, however, early in November, but 
more often they appear with a late De 
cember snow-storm, their wild notes sug 
gesting the arctic wastes from which they 
have recently drifted southward. The 
sleigh tracks on the frozen Hudson are 
one of their favorite haunts, and they are 
not often abundant in the woods on this 
side of the river. 
found spending the winter along the rail- 
Here they be- 
and so begrimed with the 
the track that 
associate them with the 
They ever make, however, 


road on the eastern shore. 
fat, 


grease 


come Very 
dirt 
would 


and on 
never 


snowy North. 


ing up between one and the late afternoon 
sun, for the predominant white in their 


wings and tail seems almost transparent. | 


They breed at the extreme North, even 
along the Aretic Sea, in Greenland and 
Ieeland, and are fond of marine localities 
at all times. It’s odd to think that the 
little fellows with whom ave are now so 
familiar start within a month for regions 
above the arctic circle. I onee, when a 
boy, fired into a flock feeding in a sleigh 
track on the ice in the river. 
those that eseaped soon returned to their 


Floeks can usually be | 


nan 
you | 
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a wounded snow- bunting through 
summer, but at last it died from the } 
They are usually on the wing north 
early in March. 

“The ordinary snow-bird is a 
unpretentious and familiar little fri: 
You can find him almost any day | 
the Ist of October to the 1st of May 
may know him by his grayish or 
black head, back, and wings, white | 
underneath from the middle of his bi 
backward, and white external tail 
thers. He is said to be abundant all « 
America east of the Black Hills, and by 
as far south as the mountains of Virgii 
There are plenty of them in summer al: 
the Shawangunk range, just west of us 
the Catskills, and so northward abov« 
aretic circle. In the spring, befor 
leaves us, you will often hear its pret 
little song. They are very much afrai 
of hawks, which make havyoe among th) 
at all times, but are fearless of their | 
and especially of their human: 
neighbors. Severe weather will 
bring them to our very doors, and driv: 


them into the outskirts of large cities 
a singular and pretty spectacle when fly- | 


They are not only harmless, but very us: 
ful, for they devour innumerable seeds 
and small insects with their larvee. 
‘Dear me! I could talk about birds al] 
night.” 
“And we could listen to you,” cho 
russed several voices. 


‘I never before realized that we had 


| such interesting winter neighbors and vis 


itors,” said Mrs. Clifford, and the lustre of 


_ her eyes and the faint bloom on her cheeks 


Some of 


dead and wounded companions, and in | 


their solicitude would let me come very | 


near, nor, unless driven away, would they 


leave the injured ones until life was ex- | 


tinct. On another oceasion I brought 
some wounded ones home, and they ate as 
if starved, and soon became very tame, 
alighting upon the table at meal-times with 
a freedom from ceremony which made it 


necessary to shut them up. They spent 


proved how deeply these little children of 
nature had enlisted her sympathies. 

* They are interesting, even when in on 
short evening I can give but in bald, brief 
outline a few of their characteristics. Your 
words suggest the true way of becoming 
acquainted with them. Regard them as 
neighbors and guests, in the main very 
useful friends, and then you will natural|s 
wish to know more about them. In most 
instances they are quite susceptible to kind 


| ness, and are quite ready to be intimate wit): 


| us. 


most of their time among the house plants | 
by the window, but toward spring the mi- | 


gratory instinct asserted itself, and they 
became very restless, pecking at the panes 
in their eagerness to get away. Soon aft- 
erward our little guests may have been 
sporting on an arctic beach. An effort 
was once made in Massachusetts to keep 


That handsome bird, the blue ja) 
that is so wild at the East, is as tame and 
domestic as the robin in many parts of t! 
West, because treated well. He is also a 
winter resident, and one of the most inte! 
ligent birds in existence. 

‘‘Indeed, he is a genuine humorist 
and many amusing stories are told of his 
pranks. His powers of mimicry are bu! 


|| 
! 
| 
| 


ily surpassed by those of the mocking- | 


and it is his delight to send the small- 
athered tribes to covert by imitating 
vies of the sparrow and other hawks. 
1 so tame as to haunt the neighbor- 
| of dwellings, he is unwearied in play 
‘is tricks on domestic fowls, and they 
never learn to detect 
practical joke, for, no matter how often 

s repeated, they hasten panic-stricken 
shelter. 
npeter of the feathered chorus, but his 

ve of notes is very great, passing from 
rsh grating sounds, like the screech 
ing of an unlubrieated axle, to a warbling 
as soft and modulated as that of a blue 
bird, and again, prompted by his mereu 
nature, screaming like a decisive fish 
Kledgelings will develop contented 


ly creatures! 


rial 
wile 
ly in a cage, and become tame and amus 
They will learn to imitate the 
human voice, and almost every familiar 
A gentleman in South Carolina 
had one that was as loquacious as a parrot, 
and could utter distinctly several words. 
In this region they are hunted, and too 
for familiar acquaintance. Whena 
boy, Lhave been tantalized almost beyond 
endurance by them, and they seemed to 
know and delight in the fact. I was wild 
to get a shot at them, but they would keep 
just out of range, mocking me with dis- 
cordant eries, and alarming all the other 
vame in the vicinity. They often had 
more sport than I. It is a pity that the 
small boy with his gun can not be taught 
to let them alone. If they were as do- 
mestic and plentiful as robins, they would 
render us Immense service. A colony of 
jays would soon destroy all the tent-cat- 
erpillars on your place, and many other 
In Indiana they will build in the 
slirubbery around dwellings, but we usu 
ally hear their cries from mountain-sides 
and distant groves. Pleasant memories 
of rambles and nutting excursions they 
always awaken. The blue jay belongs to 
the crow family, and has all the brains of 
iis blaeck-coated and more sedate cousins. 


ing pets. 


sound, 


pests, 


\t the North, he will lay up in winter a | 


hoard of acorns and beech mast like 
squirrel, 


a 
« 
An experienced bird-fancier as- 


serts that he found the jay ‘more ingen- | 
ous, cunning, and teachable than any | 


other species of birds that he had ever at- 
empted to instruct.’ 


‘One of our most beautiful and inter- | 


esting winter visitants is the pine gros- 
beak. Although very abundant in some 
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seasons, even extending its migrations to 
the latitude of Philadelphia, it is irregular, 
jand only the coldest weather prompts its 
excursions southward. The general color 
of the males is a light carminal red or 
rose, and if only plentiful, they would 
make a beautiful 


landscape. 


feature in our snowy 
As a general thing, the red 
tints are brighter in the American than in 
the European birds. The females, how 
ever, are much more modest in their plum 
age, being ash-colored above, with a trace 
of carmine back of their heads and upon 
their upper tail coverts, and sometimes 
| tinged with greenish-yellow beneath. The 
females are by far our more abundant vis 
itants, for in the winter of ‘75 Lsaw numer 
ous flocks, and not over two per cent. were 
males in red plumage. Still, strange tosay, 
I saw a large flock of adult males the pre 
ceding November, feeding on the seeds of 
Oh, 


made 


a Norway spruce before our house. 
What a brilliant assemblage they 
among the dark branches! In their usual 
haunts they live a very retired life. The 
deepest recesses of the pine forests at the far 
North are their favorite haunts, and here 
| the majority generally remain throughout 
the vear. In these remote wilds is bred 
the fearlessness of man which is the re 
sult of ignorance, for they are among the 
| tamest of all wild birds, finding, in this 
| respect, their counterpart in the American 
red cross- bill, another occasional cold 
weather visitant. For several winters the 
grosbeaks were exceedingly abundant in 
the vicinity of Boston, and were so tame 
that they could be captured in butterfly 
nets, and knocked down with poles. The 
| markets became full of them, and many 
were caged. While tame they were very 
unhappy in confinement, and as spring 
advanced their mournful eries over their 
captivity became incessant. They can 
| be kept as pets, however, and will often 
sing in the night. Mr. Audubon observed 
that when firing at one of their number, 
the others, instead of flying away, would 
approach within a few feet, and gaze at 
him with undisguised curiosity, unmingled 
with fear. One very severe stormy winter 
| the grosbeaks fairly crowded the streets of 
Pictou. A gentleman took one of these 
half-starved birds into his room, where it 
lived at large, and soon became the tamest 
and most affectionate of pets. But in the 
spring, when its mates were migrating 
| north, nature asserted herself, and it lost 


| its familiarity, and filled the house with its 
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piteous wailings, refused food, and sought 
When the grosbeaks 
are with us vou would not be apt to notice 
them unless you stumbled directly upon 
them, for they are the most silent of birds, 
which is remarkable, since the great ma 


constantly to escape. 


jority of them are females.” 

That is just the reason why they are 
so still,” remarked Mrs. Leonard. La 
dies never speak unless they have some 
thing to say.” 

‘Far be it from me to contradict you, 
The lady grosbeaks certainly have very 
little to say to each other, though when 
mating in their secluded haunts they 
probably express their preferences decid 
edly. If they have an ear for music, they 
must enjoy their wooing immensely, for 
there is scarcely a lovelier song than that 
of the male erosbeak. L never heard it 
but onee, and may never again; but the 
thrill of delight that I experienced that 
intensely cold March day can never be 
forgotten L was following the course of 
that flowed at the bottom of a 
deep ravine, when, most unexpectedly, I 
heard a new song, which proceeded from 
far up the glen. 
rich, 


Stream 


The notes were loud, 
and | to 
identify the new vocalist. [soon diseov 


and sweet, hastened on 


ered a superb red pine grosbeak perched 
on the top of a tall hemlock. 
colored plumage and 


His rose- 


mellow notes on 
that bleak day caused me to recret exceed 
ingly that he was only uncertain and 
transient visitor to our region. 

‘We have a large family of resident 


hawks in this vieinity: indeed, there are 


nine varieties of this species of birds with 
us at this time, although some of them are 
rarely seen. The marsh-hawk has a bli 
ish or brown plumage, and in either ease is 
distinguished by a patch of white on its up 
per tail coverts. You would not be apt to 
meet with it except in its favorite haunts. 
| found a nest in the centre of Consook 
Marsh, below West Point. 
affair. 


It was a rude 
The nests of this hawk are usual- | 
ly made of hay, lined with pine needles, 
and sometimes at the North with feathers. 
This bird is found nearly everywhere in 


North America, and breeds as high as 
Hudson Bay. In the marshes on the 
Delaware it is often called the mouse- 


hawk, for it sweeps swiftly along the low 
ground in search of a species of mice com- 
mon in that locality. It is said to be very | 
useful in the southern rice fields, since, as | 
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making 


it sails low, it interrupts the flocks of bobo- | It is brave and fierce when its home is dis 


links or rice-birds in their depredat 
Planters say that one marsh -haw 
complishes more than several negro: 
alarming these greedy little gourma 
In this region they do us no prac 
harm. Our most abundant hawk is 
broad-winged, which will measure 
thirty-six inches with wings exten 
The plumage of this bird is so dusk 
to impart a prevalent brownish colo: 
the species is distributed generally 
eastern North America. Unlike the ma 
hawk, it builds in trees, and Mr. Audut 
describes a nest as similar to that of 


a resemblance easily accounted 
by the frequency with which this lia 
will repair crows’ nests of former vy: 
for its own use. T shot one once 
sucha nest, from which [had taken ero 

L had o1 
wounded the bird, and he clawed mi 
verely before [ was able to capture hi 

L once took a fledgeling from a nest, a 
he became very fond of me, and quit 
gentle, but he would not let any one « 
handle him. 


eggs the preceding summer. 


On another occasion, \ 
examining a nest, the male bird flew to 
branch just over it, uttering loud, sques 
ing cries, thence darted swiftly past mi 
and sO close that | could feel the 
ar made by his wings; then he perched 
hear again, and threatened me in every 
way he could, extending his wings, in 
clining his head and body 
meanwhile a 
Only when I reached the nest 
would the female leave it, and then shi 
withdrew but a short distance, returning 
The 
devotion of these wild creatures to thei 
young is often marvellous. Mr. Audubon 
describes this hawk as ‘‘spiritless, inactive 
and so deficient in courage that he is often 
chased by the little sparrow-hawk and 
kingbird.” Another naturalist dissents 
emphatically from this view, and regards 


toward mi 
queer whistling 


sound. 


again as soon as [L bewan to descend. 


| the broad-winged as the most courageous 


and spirited of his family, citing an in 
stance of a man in his employ who, while 
ascending to a nest, was assailed with 
great fury. His hat was torn from his 
head, and he would have been injured lad 
not the bird been shot. 
other example of courage in an attack } 
this hawk upon a boy seeking to rob its 
nest. It fastened its talons in his arm, 
and could not be beaten off until it was 
killed. Perhaps both naturalists are right 


He also gives au 


‘ 

{ 

4 

| 


ed, and lacks the courage to attack 
» birds of its own kind. 
is no hesitaney in making hawk-love 
iickens and ducklings, but as a rule 
sists on insects and small quadrupeds. 
s not a very common winter resident, 


early in March it begins to come north- | 


vd in flocks. 
Next to the broad-winged, the sharp 
nned is our most abundant hawk, and 
ound throughout the entire continent 
m Hudson Bay to Mexico. It usually 
builds its nest in trees, and occasionally 

, ledges of rocks, and as a general thing 
takes Some pains in its construction, 
domicile approaches the eagle’s nest in 


form, is broad and shallow, and made of | 


sticks and twigs lined thinly with dried 
A full-grown female 
which, as I told you once before, is al- 


leaves, mosses, ete. 


with wings extended. It is lead-colored 
above, and lighter beneath. You can easi- 
ly recognize this hawk by its short wings, 
long tail, and swift, irregular flight. One 
moment it is high in the air, the next it 
disappears in the grass, having seized the 
object of its pursuit. It is capable of sur- 


prisingly sudden dashes, and its pursuit is | 


so rapid that escape is well-nigh hopeless. 
it is not daunted by obstacles. 
dubon saw one dart through a thicket of 
briers, strike and instantly kill a thrush, 
and emerge with it on the opposite side. 
lt often makes havoe among young chick- 


ens, and in one instance came every day | 
io a poultry-yard until it had carried off | 


over twenty. It does not hesitate 


pursuit, broke through the glass of a 
evreenhouse, then dashed through another 


glass partition, and was only brought up | 


by a third. Pigeons also are quite in its 


line. Indeed, it is a bold red-taloned free- 


booter, and only condescends to insects | 
and the smaller reptiles when there are | 


no little birds at hand. During the 
spring migration this hawk is sometimes 
seen in large flocks. 

“The American goshawk is the next bird 
of this family that I will mention, and I 
ter resident. He is the dreaded blue hen 
ty-three inches long, and forty-four from 
tip to tip of wings. 
ity says that for strength, intrepidity, 


NATURE'S SERIAL STORY. 


Its | 


| wild-ducks are favorite game also. 


Ohio. 
| huddled together. 


| then dropping it into the water. 


to | 
pounee down upon a chicken even in the 
farmer's presence; and one, in a headlong | 


| its master. 
am very glad to say that he is only a win- | 
| ancient sports. 
hawk of New England, and is about twen- | 


and fury he can not be surpassed. He 


At any rate, | will swoop down into a poultry-yard and 


earry off a chicken almost before you can 
take a breath. He is swift, cunning, and 
adroit rather than heedless and headlong, 
like the sharp-shinned hawk, and al 
though the bereaved farmer may be on 
the alert with his gun, this marauder will 


| watch his chance, dash into the yard, then 
| out again with his prey, so suddenly that 


only the despairing cries of the fowl reveal 
the murderous onslaught. In 
Maine this hawk is common, A 
housewife will hear a rush of wings, cries 
of terror, and can only reach the door in 
time to see one of these robbers sailing off 
with the finest of her pullets. 


western 
very 


Hares and 
The 
goshawk will take a mallard with perfect 


| ease, neatly and deliberately strip off the 
ways larger than the male among birds of | 
measures about twenty-six inches | 


feathers, and then, like an epicure, eat 
the breast only. Audubon 
flock of blackbirds crossing the 
Like an arrow a goshawk darted 
upon them, while they, in their fright, 
The hawk seized one 
after another, giving each a death-squeeze, 
In this 
way he killed tive before the tlock escaped 
into the woods. He then leisurely went 


once saw a 


large 


| back, picked them up one by one, and ear 


Mr. Au- | 


ried them to the spot selected for his 
lunch. With us, IT am happy to say, he 


}is shy and distant, preferring the river 
| marshes to the vicinity of our farm-yards. 


He usually takes his prey while swooping 
swiftly along on the wing.” 

‘* Have we any hawks similar to those 
empleyed in the old-time faleonry of Eu 
rope 7” Webb asked. 

“Yes; our duck or great-footed hawk 
is almost identical with the well-known 
peregrine faleon of Europe. 
manent resident, and breeds on the in 
cliffs of the Highlands, al 
though preferring similar localities along 
a rocky sea-coast. 


It is a per 
accessible 


There is no reason to 
doubt that our duck-hawk might be train- 
ed for the chase as readily as its foreign 
congener. It has wonderful 
powers of flight, equal docility in contine- 
ment, and can be taught to love and obey 
I have often wondered why 
faleonry has not been revived, like other 


the same 


The Germans are said to 


have employed trained hawks to capture 


| carrier-pigeons that were sent out with 
One good author- | 


missives by the French during the siege of 
Paris. In a few instances the duck-hawk 
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has been known to nest in trees. 
solitary bird, and the sexes do not associ 


ate except at the breeding season. 
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It is a 


While 


it prefers water-fowl, it does not confine 


itself to them. IT shot one on a Long Isl 


and beach and found in its crop whole 


legs of the robin, Alice’s thrush, cat-bird, 
and warblers. It measures about forty 
five inches in the stretch of its wings, and 
its prevailing color is of a dark blue. 
“The pigeon-hawk is not very rare at 
this season. Professor Baird describes this 
bird as remarkable for its rapid flight, its 
courage, and its enterprise in attacking 
birds even larger than itself. This accords 
with my experience, for my only specimen 
Was shot in the act of destroying a hen. 
He is about the size of our common flicker, 
or high-holder, which bird, with robins, 
pigeons, and others of similar size, is his 
favorite game. The sparrow-hawk is rare 
at this time, and is only abundant ocea- 
sionally during its migrations. The red 
shouldered hawk is a handsome bird, with 
some very good traits, and is a common 


permanent resident. Unless hunted, these 


birds are not shy, and they remain mated | 


throughout the year. 
pair might learn much from their affee- 
tionate and considerate treatment of each 
other. 
and are fond of frogs, cray-fish, and even 
Occasionally they will attack 
birds as large as a meadow-lark. They 
have a high and very irregular flight, but 
occasionally they so stuff themselves with 


insects. 


frogs that they can scarcely move. 
son found one with the remains of ten 
frogs in his crop. 

‘Last among the winter residents I can 
merely mention the red-tailed hawk, so 
named from the deep rufus color of its 
tail feathers. It is a heavy, robust bird, 
and while it usually feeds on mice, moles, 
and shrews that abound in meadows, its 


quent. 
out the continent, and abundant here. 


It 


Many a human | 


They do not trouble poultry-vards, | 


| is rather prodigal in hawks. 


| through the air. While flying it u 
a very harsh, peculiar, and disagre: 
scream, and by some is called the sq 
ing hawk. The social habits of this 
are in an appropriate discord with 
voices. After rearing their voung the 
es separate, and are jealous of and ho 
to each other. It may easily happen 
if the wife of the spring captures any ») 
her former mate will struggle fiercel, 
its possession, and the sereaming cla 
of the fight will rival a conjugal qua 
in the Bowery. In this respect they fo 
an unpleasing contrast with the red-sli 
dered hawks, among whom marriag: 
permanent, and maintained with Joy 
like attentions. Thus it would appea 
that there are contrasts of character ey; 
in the hawk world; and when you ren 
ber that we have fifteen other varieties 
this bird, besides the nine I have mention 
ed, you may think that nature, like society, 
As eiviliza 
tion advances, however, innocence stats 
a better chance. At least this is true o! 
the harmless song-birds. 

‘T have now given you free-handed 
sketches of the great majority of our wit 


| ter residents, and these outlines are neces 


sarily very defective from their briefiuess 
as well as for other reasons. I have a! 
ready talked an unconscionably long tine: 
but what else could you expect from 
man with a hobby ? 


As it is, I am not 


| near through, for the queer little whit 
| bellied 
Wil- | 


nut-hateh, and his associates in 
habits, the downy, the hairy, the golden 
winged, and the yellow-bellied woodpeck 
ers, and four species of owls, are also witli 
us at this season. With the bluebirds thie 
great tide of migration has already turn 
ed northward, and all through March 


| April, and May I expect to greet the su 


| I go out to visit my patients. 
depredations on farm-yards are not infre- | 
It is widely distributed through- | 


cessive arrivals of old friends every tim 
I can as 
sure you that I have no stupid, lonel) 


drives, unless the nights are dark and 


stormy. Little Johnnie, I see, has gone to 
sleep. I must try to meet some fairies and 


is a powerful bird, and can compass long | 


distances with a strong, steady flight, 
often moving with no apparent motion 
of the wings. It rarely seizes its prey 
while flying, like the goshawk, but with 
its keen vision will inspect the immediate 
vicinity from the branch of a tree, and 
thence dart upon it. 
as to its food. Inseets, birds, and reptiles 


are alike welcome game, and in summer 


banshees in the moonlight for her beneti! 
But, Alf, I’m delighted to see you so wide 
awake. Shooting birds as game mere! 
is very well, but capturing them in a wa 


| to know all about them is a sport that 


It is not particular | 


it may be seen carrying a writhing snake | the boy’s mind that night. 


always in season, and would grow mov 
and more absorbing if you lived a thou 
sand years.” 

A bent for life was probably given to 


| 
\ 


THE DELIVERANCE OF LEYDEN 
[1574.] 


Lona, long the Lord His counsel keeps, and long withholds His hand, 
While weary weeks and months go by, and sad-eyed watchers stand; 
But not in vain their yearning gaze deliverance awaits: 

The winds and waves obey His will—the ships are at the gates! 


Oh, fair at first old Leyden lay upon the ancient Rhine, 

Whose willow-shaded waters mirrored all the lordly line 

Of bridge and boat and soaring spire, proud home and crowded street, 
And, far above the Roman tower, the blue sky smiling sweet. 


But all that fatal summer Leyden languished in the grasp 

Of the stern and haughty Valdez, ever tightening clasp on clasp; 

All about her frowned his ramparts, seowled his cannon, thronged his men, 
Iron heel on fruitful garden, Spanish steed on Holland fen. 


Far away the faithful Orange, racked with fever, bowed with grief, 
But, with courage high and dauntless, on his sick-bed planned relief: 
In his heart the starving city was the burden that he bore, 

Ever scheming how each Beggar might vanquish foemen four. 


Within the walls the burghers’ store still faded day by day; 

Two months with food, another month without, had passed away ; 
Their meat and then their bread had gone, and every hope had failed, 
Save a four days’ hoard of malt-cake, and hearts that never quailed. 


In darkness walks the pestilence, destruction wastes at noon, 

In every house there lies one dead; all fear to follow soon; 
Starvation leers from many an eye, and famine sucks the breath 
Of tottering wife and dying child, and hero marked for death. 


One only hope, one strong ally, for dying Leyden waits: 

The Prince’s hand may yet command the massive ocean gates. 
The dikes! the outer dikes! he breaks their walls, and bids the sea 
Go drown the camps of Valdez, and the captive city free. 


Two hundred boats he fills with food; the waters slowly rise; 
And joyfully and longingly men watch the western skies. 

The swarming troops of Valdez fear a more than human power 
As they see the crawling waters stealing upward every hour. 


But not as yet the burghers’ new-born hopes shall be fulfilled 
A little longer must they wait ere fateful fears be stilled. 
‘*Go to your tower, ye Beggars,” the taunting Spaniard calls, 
**And tell us if ye see the waves before your very walls.” 


As dike by dike and fort by fort relief comes struggling near, 
The starving city trembles first with hope and then with fear; 
A week has passed, and still in shallow water lies the fleet, 
And still the half-won victory is shadowed with defeat. 


But now the mighty winds of God spring fiercely from the sky; 
O’er moor and dike, on surging wave, the eager fleet rides high. 


| 
‘s 
| 
| 
> 


“WHILE WEARY WEEKS AND MONTHS GO BY, AND SAD-EYED WATCHERS STAND.” 


At midnight, in the tempest and the terror of the sea, 
Half drowned beneath the blood-stained tide, the stricken Spaniards flee. 


Long, long the Lord His counsel keeps, and long withholds His hand, 
While weary weeks and months go by, and sad-eyed watchers stand; 
But not in vain their yearning gaze deliverance awaits: 

The winds and waves obey His will—the boats are at the gates. 


THE PICTURE. 
PART 


CHAPTER I. 


AM now seventy, and learning some- 

thing every day; especially my igno- 
rance. But fifty-two years ago I knew 
everything, or nearly—I had finished my 
edueation. I knew a little Greek and 
Latin, a very little vernacular, a little 
mathematies, and a little war: could 
march a thousand men into a field, and 
even out of it again—on paper. So I left 
Paris, and went home to rest on my oars. 

Months rolled on. TI still rested on my 
oars—rested on them so industriously that 
at last my mother, a very superior wo- 
man, took fright at my assiduous inaec 
tivity, and bundled me out of the boat. 

She had an uncle who loved her, and 
indeed had reared her as a child. She 
wrote to him, concealing neither her ma- 
ternal pride nor her maternal anxieties. 
He replied, ‘“‘Send the boy here; and if 
he is anything like you, he shall be my 
son and successor.” He was a notary, 
and had a good business. 

In due course the diligence landed me 
far from home, ata town in Provence. <A 
boy and an ass were waiting for me. 
On these beasts of burden I strapped my 
effects, and the quadruped conducted us 
by a bridle-road through groves and by 
purling streams to a range of hills, at 
whose foot nestled my uncle’s villa, lawn, 
carden, and vineyard. The contrast was 
admirable. The hills, with their rocky 
chasms, were bold, grand, and grim, and 
the little house clothed with flowering 
creepers, the velvet lawn watered twice a 
day, and green as emerald, and the violet 
plums peeping among the olive-colored 
leaves, were quietly enchanting. ‘‘Oh!” 
thought I, ‘‘ what a bower for a hard 
notary 

The hard notary met me with open 
arms, embraced me, held me out, gazed 
at me, said, in a broken voice, ‘‘ You are 
very like your darling mother,” and em- 
braced me again. I was installed in a 
pretty bedroom with a bay-window, cur- 
tained outside by a magnolia in full 
bloom; pigeons cooed outside every morn- 
ing an hour before breakfast, leaves glis- 
tened with dew, and flowers diffused sweet 
smells. 
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| town to his office, and introduced me to 


his managing clerk as his partner and 
successor. He left me under charge of 
this worthy whilst he pursued his real vo 
sation, bric-’-brac. He was so unfortu- 
nate as to pick up a great bargain, a vile 
old jug; he itched to be home with it; so 
[ had no time to master.my new business 
that day. 

The good curé dined with us, and my 
uncle presented us both to him, jug and 
nephew—especially jug; but the curé was 
impartial, and took a gentle interest, real 
or fictitious, in us both. He was a man 
of learning and piety, and had seen 
strange and terrible things in France; 
had known great people and great vicissi 
tudes, though now settled in a peaceful 
village—“ post tot naufragia tutus.” He 
was a gentle, amiable soul, a severe judge 
of nothing but cruelty and deliberate 
vice, and a most interesting companion if 
you chose: by which I mean that he 
had neither the animal spirits nor the 
vanity which make a man habitually flu 
ent; but if you could suspend your own 
volubility and question him, a well of 
knowledge. 

My uncle had two servants—Catherine, 
a tall, gaunt woman; tanned, hollow- 
eyed, and wrinkled; and Suzon, a pretty, 
rosy, bright-eyed maid. Her my uncle 


‘ignored; Catherine was his favorite, a 


model of industry, fidelity, and skill; be 
sides, she resembled antique mugs, ete., 
whereas little Suzon was more like mod- 
ern porcelain, Provence roses, and such 
like ephemeral things. Suzon was always 
in the background, Catherine always to 
the fore. She cooked the dinner; yet she 
must put on an apron and a cap of the 
past and wait upon us, even when the curé 


| or a stray advocate from Paris was our 


guest, and Suzon would have done us 
credit. Ere long this latter arrangement 
became grievous to me, for I fell in love; 


| and this gaunt creature came between me 
and the delight of my eyes. It was my 


first attachment. I had seen a good many 


| pretty girls, and danced with them; but I 
| thought them frivolous, and they took me 


for a pedant. I was a poet, and aimed 


| high. Accordingly I fell in love—witha 
| picture—or with the goddess it represented. 
Next day my uncle took me into the | 


My uncle’s dining-room combined the 


1 
| 
; 
‘ 
if 
fer 
gle 
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salon and the salle & manger. It was 
eryv | rand broad, and the ro ind table 
devoted to meals eould be placed in any 
part of t room. Eight could dine at it. 
vet there was room for it in the creat bay 
windo ind it ran smoothly upon little 
wheels instead of casters so did all the 
Hairs, Ottomans, fauteuils, and sofas. 
Chinese vases five feet high. and always 
tilled Howers, guarded the four cor 


hers OF the room: vast land capes were 


painted on the walls, and framed in pan 
els of mello oak many preces of curious 
old plate glittered on the sideboard: a 
large doorway with no door. but an am 
plee irtain of blue Utrecht vel ve lk d into 
¢ hoice books spl ndidly ly rund, 
anv of them by antique binders, the de 


ight of connoisse urs, Over the mantel 


prece of the dinine-room hung a piecure in 


an oval frame, massive, and earved with 
great skill and simplicity; this frame had 
been chipped in places, and there Was a 
black looking hole on the right border, 
and some foreign substance mibedded., 


The picture was a portrait (life size) of a 
voung lady resplendent with youth and 


l and forehead pure, 


beauty, the face ova 


he lips and peeping teeth exquisite, and 
1 | 


the nquid gray eyes full of languor above 
ind fire belo v, that arrested and enchant 
ed The dress had no doubt been select 


ed for pictorial effect: for the Waist was 
long and of a natural size, and the noble 
bare arms adorned only with dark blue 
velvet bands, which set off the satin skin, 
soft sensations and vague desires thrill 
ed me as | gazed on this enchanting pic 
ture, and I longed and siehed for the ori 
fhe gaunt Catherine at dinner-tim¢ 
kept getting between me and my goddess, 
nd | hated the sight of her, and said she 
purposely imterposed her hideousness be 
tween me and that divine beauty. But 
now, having had fifty years to consider 
the matter, [ think she stood behind her 
master’s chair whether there was a love 
sick dreamer at table or not. and was in 
tent on her duties. not my dreams 

After [ had thoroughly absorbed this 
lovely creature's perfections, and satisfied 


Mysell that her character was as noble, 


i 
arch, and lovable as her features. I found 


it difficult to go on living without ever 


id, or, at all event 5, Some portion or 


other of her dress. So I asked my uncle | 


timidly for her name and address. 


ier enchanting voice, or kissing 


The answer was discouraging ‘H 
should I know? J] bought her fo, 
frame, youmay be sure: it is what the s 


call rococo; that means admirabl. 


‘* And so it is, now I look at It,” said J 
‘but oh, uncle, what is that conn 


With the divine « fliey!’ 


Divine fiddlestick!" said he. 


at her little finger, all out of draw i} 


Here wasa notary against Whom it e 


not be urged, de minimis non eurat ] 
Why, I could hardly help laughing in } 
Lace, 

Her little finger!” Teried. “Tio. 
her lips, her teeth, her eyes—brimif 


heaven 


That inspection I leave to you, yi 


man Salt mV UNCLE, Cally 1) 


should like to know what that black mia 


in the frame is.” 


* And so vou shall, uncle,” said ] 


the ready vood-nature of vouth: and th 


upon LT jumped on a chair, and from 4 


chair alighted like a bird on the 1, 


piece, and my uncle ejaculated and { 


bled—for the wood-work. not me ley 


hound 


ined the hole in the frame, an 


substanee imbedded. I took out mv pr 


knife, nearly fell on my unele’s head. } 


covered myself with a yell, eut a sn 


slice off the substance, and reported “U 


cle, it is lead—a bullet. a big one. 


now, O base world! Ali. sovereign by 


ty, your charms have well-nieh cost youn 


life. Some despairing lover, whom < 


esteemed, but eould not love, or, likelier 


still, some rival crushed under her cha: mis 


has committed this outrage. Oh! oli! o] 


There are some golden hairs attached t 
the bullet. Horrible! horrible!” 
‘Malediction on the fools!” eried 1 \ 
uncle, * Why could they not fire at t 
daub, and spare the frame?” He adde 
more composedly, that ey idently some mob 


had attacked the house during the trou 


bles, and one of the Savages had fired al 
out of pure ruffianism 
No, no,” said I; ‘‘ that does notacco int 


for these golden hairs. Oh, unele. who is 
she? will travel all France if ssary 


Do but tell me where I ean find her,” 
‘How ean I tell what chureh yard s 


liesin? Why, it is fifty years since su 


frames were made in this now taste less 
country,” 


‘Cruel uncle, do not say so,” cried J, 
piteous accents. ‘Ah. no; they found 
quaint old frame to act as a foil to hei 
youth and beauty. I will copy her. | 


| 
— 
ere. 
= 
; 
= 
) 
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| make an etching of her: I am rather 
in that way. I will send impres 

ll round France; I will solicit 

I shall find her. 
she has not found her peer in my sex. 
will surround 

with I will tell her how | 
| for her and sought her, and found 
I will 
ww myself at her feet; I will kiss the 
Iwill 
mid-tirade, with 


in 


formation. She is sin 


likely she would ? 


homage : 
first beeause I loved her best: 
m of her sweet robe. 


he 


nds in his pockets: 


Gone!” 


rone Was in his 


he escaped my ju 
le eloquence, and I heard him whis 


| loved her all the more, and lived for 
first rapturous meeting. 

In due course another idle attempt was 
rade to 


sone eame from that 


refrigerate my Immortal love; 
old hag Catherine 
d to set my easel after breakfast, and 

nearly all day reproducing the be 
One afternoon | 


it stop for anything. 


d features. could 
Catherine came 
ind pottered about, laving the cloth for 
That was hard, but I thought it 
rder when suddenly her voice jarred 
On My amorous soul with a calm obser 


nner, 


‘Is not that a waste of time?” 
[ looked up, amazed at such an interfe 


said she, ‘‘that we do not 


mean,” 
eed another picture of her.” 
* You don’t, I dare say; 


snot to your taste; but the world requires 
igreat many pictures of this peerless crea 
world 
hether you like it or not.” Catherine 
her and the 
orld could do very well without them. 
\nd for my part,” said she, ** ean not 
nk what you see so admirable in that 


ire: and the shall have 


them, 


shrugeed shoulders, said 


“Look ‘ 


if 


t it without envy, hatred, or 


malhiee, ean, and then you will 


you 


SOE 


folded her arms and gazed on the portrait 
in a dignified and attentive manner that 
surprised me. ‘“‘T find it is beautiful,” 
said she, calmly. 

What a discovery!” 

“The beauty of youth, and health, and 
rather good features.” 

‘What a concession !” 

But I search in vain for the beauty of 
le soul. With youth should go modesty 


female beauty | 


and humility; but here I see vanity and 
self-sufficiency 
“And I see only a noble pride, temper 
ed with su 
There, insteac 


ch sweetness and = archness 


lof running her down to me, 
when you might as well black« nthe morn 
ing star, [ should be truly o 


ateful to you 


if you would help me find out whe 

lives my heart tells me so 
Death, than 
spared those peerless features.” 
Who is she why 


what does that matter to you? She is old 


re she 
Alive she is: 
mereiful 


more has 


Catherine stared 


enough to be your grandmother: look at 
the frame.” 
‘*Malediction on the frame! 


He 


She is not old; s 


as bad as my uncle boug) 


he 
i beauty is immoral 
me, mv eood Catherine 


be 


} 


the frame. 

old; suci 
I dare say you 
have lived in this district all your life 
Gone!” 

It true; 
master, had escaped my enthusiasm, and 
left But I 


painted 
on, and loved my idol in spite of 


was too the servant, like 


ry 


me to my theories 


them 
all, and held fast my determination to dis 
cover her by publishing her feat 
Havre to Marseilles. 


ires from 


One day my uncle received a very wel 


come letter. It announced a visit from 
an old fellow -collegian of his. a highlv 


distinguished person, a statesman, an am 
bassador, and peer of France 
This thrilled me witl 


I had 


de Pontarlais. 
citement and curiosity 
at the same table with an 
Only I feared our of would 
seem very humble, and, worst of all. that 
tat table, and get 

tween his Excellency and our one p 
gem, the portrait of my divinity 

I was all in a flutter as tl] 
near, and looked out for a 


never sat 
ambassador 
livin 


Way 


Catherine would wai 


out riders, whence should emerge a 
striped with broad ri 


bbon and emblazoned 


| with orders. 
Thus brought to book, the grim creature | 


Arrived with military precision an eld 
with a small 
He Was We 1] 
dressed, but simply ; embraced 


ked 


erly gentleman on a mule, 


valise carried by a peasant. 


affectionately; and they wal uy 


| down the grass arm in arm, to be a 


| seldom. 


one another as possible, since they met so 
From the lawn they entered the 


and I 


what shyly to be presented, when Suzon 


library ; was going thither some 


met me in wild distress. 
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“Oh. Monsieur Frédéric! what shall we 


three days and searce able to get about, 
and the master ordered a great dinner, and 
she would cook it, and not fit to stand, and 
she fainted away, and now she is lying 
down on her bed more dead than alive.” 

Poorthing!"saidI. ‘* Well, you must 
get a woman into the kitchen, and you 
put on your best cap and wait.” 

“Since you order it,” said Suzon, de 
murely, and lowered her eyelashes. Now 
this extreme deference had not been her 
habit hitherto. 

Encouraged by this piece of flattery, I 
added: ** And please stand behind my chair 
to-day instead of my uncle’s. — It is not 
that [ wish to give myself Importance 

The ide a)’ said Suzon. 

but that—ahem !—his Excellency 

‘T understand,” said Suzon: ** you wish 

wie to have a good look at him—and so 


So may a man’s best motives be misin 
terpreted by shallow minds. 

The next moment I entered the libra 
ry, and was presented blushing to his Ex 
cellency. He put me at my ease by his 
kindliness and quiet, genial manner. To 
be sure, such men have a different man 
ner for ditferent oceasions. He had long 
studied with success the great art of pleas 
ing. Under this charming surface, how- 
ever, I could see a calin authority, and in 
those well-cut features Voltairian finesse. 

By-and-by Suzon ammounced dinner, 
and I took that opportunity to say that 
poor Catherine was very ill, and his Ex 
cellency would have much to excuse. 

His Excellency interrupted me. *‘ My 
young friend, trust to my experience. 
Company is spoiled by service; the fewer 
majestic and brainless figures stand -be 
hind our chairs, the better for ws. The 
most delightful party I can remember, 
‘vthing vas on the table, or on a huge 
et, and we helped ourselves and help 
ed each other. Why, the very cireum 
stance loosened our tongues, that Formali 
ty would have paralyzed. We puifed all 
the dishes, to which we invited our fair 
conyives; and told romantic stories about 


do? Here's Catherine been ailing this 


osity all dinner-time, and longing to a 


The very next moment he turned they, 
with a flash of keen and almost suspicion 
inquiry upon my uncle; then quietly sex; 
ed himself at the table: and his host. fr 
man, observed nothing. 

For my part I was trembling with ¢ 
the great man if he had seen some lis 
beauty who resembled that portrait. By 
I was too shy. My eyes kept travelling 
from him to the portrait and back, but | 
said nothing. However, his quick ey« 
have detected me, for, after dinner 
over, and Suzon ordered to make the eos 
fee, his Exce lleney, who was peeln 
pear very carefully, looked steadily at 
and said, ** May lL ask how that po 


came here? 


ves, monsieur le Comte,” said 
‘My uncle bought it in a brie-4 
shop.” 

My unele hastened to justify his eo 
duct—it was the frame which had tempt 


him. ‘* However,” said he, ** the pictur 


incorrect as it is—just look at that 
finger!—has found a rapturous admir 
my nephew there, who, you may hay 
marked, is very young.” 

‘Tt has,” said I, stoutly. ‘It reflect 
her beauty and her expression, and no | 
picture does that. Ud give the wor 
tind out the artist, for then he would t 
me where I can find the divine orig 
nal.”’ 

‘*That does not follow,” said the Count 
dryly; ‘‘these fair creatures keep in « 
place during the sitting; but in the cours 
of the next forty years or so they consid 
themselves at liberty to move about like 
the rest of us.” 

of course,” said I; but such beau 


ity must leave traces everywhere. I an 
| sure, if I knew who painted the picture, | 


eould tind the original.” 


‘*T will put that to the test,” said his 


Excellency. ‘*Come, now—lI painted t 
picture.” 
[ bounded off my chair with the viva 


| of youth, and stood staring at our gu 


them, and not a word of truth.” Thus | 


chatting, he entered the salle & manger, 
and was about to take the seat my uncle 
waved him to, when he suddenly started 
ack with an ejaculation, not loud but 


eloquent, and his eyes fixed upon the por- | 


trait of mv idol. 


; ver 


‘‘For shame, uncle!” said I. ‘‘It’s a 


with all my eyes. ‘* You!” said I, pant 
ing. 

‘ Astonishing?” said my uncle. The: 
calmly, ‘‘ That accounts for the little fin 


masterpiece. Ah, sir, you must have bee: 


inspired by—~ Who is she?) Who 


she?” 
‘She was my betrothed.” 


then 
was ! 
by 
ed at 
one 
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CHAPTER If. 

[ STARED at the speaker, first stupidly, 
then ineredulously; then with growing 
mivietion that the marvellous revelation 
was nevertheless true; then my uncle and 
| by one impulse turned round and look 
ed at the picture with a fresh gush of 
onder: then we turned back to the Count 
cain and glared; but found no words. 

At last I managed to stammer out, 
‘Betrothed to her, and not married!” 

‘Strange, is it not?” said the Count, 
vith a satirical shrug.  ‘* Permit 
said he, with ironical meekness, ‘to urge 
n my defense that I have not married any 


me,” 


ne else. | 
| said I could well understand that. 
* Pooh!” said my uncle; ‘* he has been 
taken up with affairs of state.” 

“That is true,” his Excellency; 
‘yet, to be frank, my celibacy is partly 
due to that fair person. She administer- 
ed a lesson at a time of life when instrue 
tion, deeply engraved, remains in the mind 
forever.” 

“Tell us all about it,” said my uncle, 
“if it is not a sore subject.” 

‘Alas, my friend,” said Monsieur De 
Pontarlais, ‘‘after forty years, what sub- 
ject is too sore to handle? Even the ten 
der poets versify their youthful groans. — I 
will tell the whole story—not to you, on 


( 


said 


but to my young friend opposite. 
evidently fascinated by my fair betrothed, 
aud her eye enchains him—as it once did 
me 

[ blushed furiously at this keen old 


man’s sagacity, but stood my ground, 
avowed the rapturous interest I felt 
creature so peerless. 

Then came to me a bewitching hour. 
An accomplished old man told us a thrill- 
ing passage of his youth with every charm 
ind grace that could adorn a spoken nar- 
vative. The facts struck so deep that I 
‘an reproduce them in order; but the tones, 


<dand well-bred emotion—where are they? 
They linger still like distant chimes in my 
memory, and must die with me. 

‘*T was born,” said M. De Pontarlais, 
‘when parents married their children, 
and the young people had hardly a voice. 


THE PICTURE. 


| and a terrible revolution drew near. 


| with Mademoiselle De Groucy. 


whom it will be comparatively wasted, | 


He is | 


and | 
in a| 


the glances, the subtle irony, the govern- | 


At ten years of age I was betrothed to 
Mademoiselle Iréne, only daughter of the 
Marquis de Groucy, my father’s fast friend. 
Between that period and my coming of 
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age great changes took place in France, 
But 
my father made light of all plebeian no 
friend; and, indeed, if 
they had listened to anything so absurd 
as the new ery of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity seemed to them, it would not 
even then have occurred to them to de 
part from the rights of nature; and was 
it not 
should christen, educate, confirm, and mar- 
ry their children when and how they 
thought proper ¢ 

* Accordingly, 


tions: so did his 


one of those rights that parents 


y, at twenty-one vears of 
age, my parents sent me into this very 
province to marry and make acquaintance 
The Mar 
quis, a tall military figure, bronzed by the 
suns of Provence, met me with his gun 
slung at his He 
warmly, and his dogs barked round me 
with the ready cordiality of sporting dogs. 
[ felt at home directly. 

Marquis and I dined en téte-d- 
téte; | was anxious to see m’ bride, but she 
did not appear. After dinner we adjourn 
ed to the salon, but she did not appear. I 
cast timid glances toward all the doors; 
the Marquis observed, and rang a bell, and 
ordered coffee and his daughter. The 
coffee came directly, and whilst we were 


back. embraced me 


| sipping it a female figure glided in at the 
| creat door, and seemed to traverse the par 


quet by some undulating movement which 
| was quite noiseless, though everybody else 
| clattered on the floor at that epoch. 
‘*Tnstead of the high shoes, bare neck, 
and short slight waist of the day, she was in 
rational shoes, and a loose dress of Indian 
muslin that moved every way with her 
serpentine figure, and veiled without hid 
ing her noble arms and satin bust. As 
| she drew nearer her loveliness dazzled me. 
| I rose and bowed respectfully. Her fa 
| ther apologized for this model of symme 
| try and beauty. 
| *‘**Be pleased to excuse her dress,’ said 
| he. ‘It is my fault: they came roaring 


at me with news of a wild boar, and I for- 
got to tell her who was coming to-day.’ 

| ‘*T said I did not pretend to judge ladies’ 
| dresses, but thought the costume beauti 
| ful. 
knew where the beauty lay. 
| lady edged quietly away, and put her fa- 
ther a littlé between us; but there was no 
| tremor, nor painful blushing shyness. 

| ‘* Afterward, at her father’s order, she 
poured me out a cup of coffee with the 


I suppose my eyes conveyed that I 
The young 


] 
of 
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loveliest white hand I had ever seen, and 
though rest rved, she Was more self-pos 
sessed than I was. 


‘‘The Marquis invited me to a game of 


piquet. I was off my guard, and consent- 
ed, The beauty saw us fairly engaged, 


then glided out of the room, leaving me 
a little mortified with myself as a wooer; 
for at twenty-one years of age nature pre 
vails over custom, and we desire to please 
our bride even before we marry her. 

‘Next day M. De Groucy, who was 
a mighty sportsman, invited me to join 
him; but, with some hesitation and confu 
sion, I said I was very desirous to pay re- 
spect to my fianeée, and to show her how 
much [ admired her already. 

‘*My host thanked me gracefully in his 
daughter's name, intimated that in his 
day marriage used to come first and then 
courtship, but said [T was at liberty to re 
verse the order of things if I chose; it 
would all come to the same at the end. 

‘On this understanding I devoted my 
selfto wooing my beautiful betrothed. She 
cave me no direct encouragement; but 
she did not avoid me. She was often in 
her own room; and out of it she was 
generally guarded by a stately gouver 
nante, one Mademoiselle Donon. But this 


lady had the discretion to keep guard a | 


few yards off, and I treated her as a lay 
figure. These encounters soon destroyed 
my peace of mind, and filled all my veins 
with an ardent passion for the peerless 
creature whose dead likeness hangs there ; 


and it really is a likeness; but where are | 


the prismatic changes that illumined her 
mobile features? And all of them, even 
scorn and anger, were beautiful; but each 
softer sentiment divine. 

‘Unfortunately, whilst she set me on 


| 
fire, she remained quite cool; though she 


did not avoid me personally, her mind 
somehow evaded mine on nearly every 
topie that young people delight in. She 
listened with polite indifference to all my 
deseriptions of Paris and its gayeties; and 
when I assured her she would be the ac 
knowledged belle of that brilliant city, she 
said, quietly, that it would not compensate 
her for the loss of her beloved mountains; 
and she turned from me to the window 
and fixed a long, loving look upon them 
that set me yearning for one such glance. 
‘She rarely contradicted me, but that 
must have been pure indifference; for she 
never doubted about anything: L soon 
found out that trait in her character. 


\ 
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One day a local newspaper rela 
|a popular outrage in our neighborho 
| The rude peasants in their political ardo, 
| had sacked and destroyed a noble chateay 
Where will this end?’ said I. ‘Wij 
| revolutionary madness ever corrupt th 
simple primitive people one meets abo 
this chateau ? 
sale Why, it is done already,’ said my 
host. ‘Emissaries from Paris, preacher 
| of anarchy, are wriggling like weasels aj] 
through the nation, with books and pam 
| phlets and discourses teaching the con 
mon people that all titles are an affront to 
the ignoble, and all hereditary property 
theft from those who have no ancesto; 
| (Wait till a peasant gets a landed estat 
and then see if his son will resign it tot 
first beggar that covets it.) Why, leaught 
two of their inflammatory treatises in this 
very house. By the same token, I sent 
them to the executioner at Marseilles, with 
a request that he would burn them public 
ly, and charge me his usual fee for the ex 
tinction of vermin.’ 

‘** During this tirade Iréne changed co] 
or, and seemed to glow with ire; but shi 
merely said, or rather ground out between 
her clinched teeth, ‘ Nothing will stop th 
march of free opinion in France.’ 

‘IT am afraid not,’ said her father 
‘Still, I have some little faith left in 
charges of cavalry and discharges of 
| grape-shot.’ 
| fineargument!’ said she, haughtily 
| ‘Twas so unlucky as to suggest that it 
was one the virtuous citizens who had just 
isacked the neighboring chateau would 
| probably understand better than any oth 
er. The father laughed his approvai, but 
the daughter turned on me with such a 
flash of furious resentment that I quailed 
under her eye; it glittered wickedly. No 
| thing more was said, but from that hour ] 
| learned that my glacier was inflammable 
| “It was not long before I received an 
| other lesson of the same kind. I happen 
'ed to remark one day that Mademoiselle 

Donon, the gouvernante, as I have called 
| her, must have been a handsome woman in 
day. ‘Handsome? said the Marquis; 

‘there was not such a figure and such a 

face in the country-side; and the late Mar 
quise used to urge her to marry, and offer 
ed her a handsome dowry to wed one of 
her rustic admirers; and I offered to lick 
/him into shape, and employ him in the 
house; but poor Donon, accustomed to 
good society and French, could never 
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bring her mind to marry a rustic, and pat 

r patois.’ 

“*What blind vanity! said Iréne. 
Those rusties are free men, and she is a 
menial. Sueha husband would have ele 
-ated her, in time, to his own level.’ 

“* Ay,’ said the Marquis: ‘this is the 
eant of the day. But learn, mademoi 
elle. that in such houses as ours a faithful 
menial, but a humble 
friend, respecting and respected. And 
Donon is an intelligent and edueated wo 
man; she would have really descended in 
the seale of humanity if she had allied her 


self to one of these uneducated peasants.’ 


stic 1s not a 


‘* Mademoiselle De Groucy made no re 
nly, but her whole frame quivered, and she 
turned white with wrath. White? 
was ghastly. [looked at her with surprise, 
and with acertain chill foreboding. [had 
red anger and black anger, but this 


She 


white-hot ire, never; and all about what? | 


Her theories contradicted somewhat rough- 
ly by her father; but theories which, I con 
eluded, she could only have gathered from 
hooks, for she rarely went abroad except 
to mass, and never without her duenna. 
Looking at her pallid ire, and the white of 
her eye, which seemed to enlarge as she 
turned her head away from the Marquis 
n her grim determination not to reply to 
him, I could not help saying to myself, 
‘Tm not her father, and husbands are apt 
» provoke their wives: this fair creature 
will perhaps kill me some day.’ I felt all 
manner of vague alarms at a character so 
cold, so fiery, so profound, so unintelligible 
to me, and asked myself then and there 
whether it would not be wise to withdraw 
my claims to her. 

‘But I could not. Like the bird that 
flutters round the dazzling serpent, I was 
fascinated by the 
creature, and neither able nor honestly 
willing to eseape. 

“Meantime the grand and simple char- 
acter of my father-in-law won my heart, 
and T used now and then to go out shoot 
ing with him—for his company, not the 

One day he shot a hare running by 
the edge of a precipice; she rolled over, and 


beautiful, dangerous 


sport. 


THE PICTURE 


| 


our prey in despair, when suddenly ther 


| appeared on the scene a gigantic peasant 


with a shock head of red hair so thiek and 


| stiff and high that his eap seemed to be 


ay in sight of us on a ledge of rock, but | 


at a depth of eighty feet at least, and 
the descent almost perpendicular. The 


Marquis ordered his dogs by name to go | 


down and fetch up the hare. 
erly to the edge to oblige him, and 
barked zealously, but did not like the 
commission, 


They ran | 


Close at 


perched on a bundle of earrots 
his heels, with nose inserted between his 
calves, came a rageed lurcher This per 
sonage looked over the edge of the ravine. 
saw our difficulty, grinned, and with per 
fect sang-frotd proceeded to risk his life 


and his eur’s for our hare. He made 


an 
1 the help of certain 
projections and shrubs, the dog slidi 


oblique descent, witl 
ng 
down at his heels, and on an emergency 
fixing his teeth in the man’s loose trousers, 
till they reached a part where the descent 
was easier. Then the lurcher started on 
his own account, and with great dexterity 
serambled down to the hare, and scram 
bled up with her in his mouth back to his 
master. 

‘But now came a very serious ques 

tion: how were they to get back again ? 
I felt really anxious, and said so; but the 
Marquis said: ‘Oh, don’t be afraid; this 
fellow is the athlete of the distriet: wins 
all the prizes; they eall him the champion 
He will get out of it somehow.’ The man 
hesitated a moment for all that But he 
soon hit upon his plan He took the hare 
up, and held her by the skin of her back 
with teeth the size of ivory chess pawns: 
then he put his dog before him, and slow 
ly, carefully driving the points of his thiek 
boots into every crevice, and grasping with 
iron strength every ledge or tuft that of 
fered, he effected the perilous ascent; but 
it was no child’s play. The perspiration 
trickled down his face, and he panted a 
little. 
‘* Toffered him a three-frane piece (none 
of them left now), but he declined it rath 
er cavalierly, and busied himself with put 
ting the hare into the Marquis’s game-bag 
He was so generous as to add a little wood 
en figure he took out of his bosom. But 
this contributton was not observed by the 
Marquis—only by me—and T was pleased 
and still more amazed, by this giant’s sim 
plicity. 

‘On our return we were met in the hall 
by TIréne and her gouvernante; and the 
Marquis, when he took the hare out of the 
game-bag, told her how it had been recov 
ered for him by the champion and his dog 

**What is the name of that colossus 
that wins all the prizes ?’ 

‘“**Michel Flaubert,’ said 


the young 


We were about to abandon | lady. 


\ Flaubert, that’s his name 
rien that 


avau 
wrestles, and dances, and poach 
es, and won't work. No matter; lhe saved 
my hare, he and hiseur., TIT will buy that 
cur if he will sell him. What have we 
here And he drew out the little wooden 
figure. We all inspected the crude 
‘It isasportsman,’ said the Marquis, ‘lean 
ing on his gun. He will blow his own 
head off some day 


image. 


‘Mademoiselle Donon opined it was a 


saint, and begged the Marquis not to part 


with it; it would bring him good luck. 
‘You are blind, said [Tréne; ‘it is a 


shepherd leaning on his staff.’ And she 
put out her white hand, took the hideous 
statuette, and put it into her pocket. | 
said she did it great honor 

*** No,’ said she; ‘I only do it justice. 
You who despise the simple art of a self 
taught man, what can you do that you 
have not been taught ? 

**Tean love, for one thing,’ said I. And 
Mademioise lle De Groucy colored high at 
that, but tossed her head. ‘And in the 
matter of art, if I ean not eut little dolls 
that resemble nothing in nature, I can 
paint a picture that shall resemble a crea 
ture whose loveliness none but the blind 
will dispute.’ 

“*Oh, indeed,’ said she, satirically ; 
‘and pray what creature is that ?’ 

It is yourself,’ 

Me!’ 

Yes. 
for your portrait, and Tam quite content 
you shall compare my work with the seulp 
ture of the illustrious Flaubert.’ 

cried the Marquis, 
And [ back the gentleman.’ 


A fair challenge !’ 


joyously. 


**Oh, of course,’ said his daughter. | 
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Do me the honor to sit to me | 


| himself one day spared his partridges an 


the room with queenly dignity. She y 
invincible. Her way of retiring put 
both in the wrong, especially me, and |] 
made a vow to connive at her theoric 

future. What did they matter, after al] 
But I had gained one great point t) 
time: [ was to paint her picture. I f 
saw, as a lover, many advantages to 
gained by that, and I lost no time in buy 
ing and preparing the canvas. The best 
lighted room for the purpose proved to 
Iréne’s boudoir; so [ was introdueed iy 
that sanctum, and for some hours eye: 
day had all the delight of a painter j 
love. 


I directed her superb poses; I had 
the right to gaze at her and enjoy all her 
prismatic changes. She was reserved and 
full of defense, but not childishly shy 
She could not be always on her guard, so 
ever and anon came happy moments 
when she seemed conscious only of her 
youth and her beauty. Then a tender 
light glowed through her limpid eyes, 
and she looked at me with that divine 
smile which my hand, inspired by love 

has rendered better perhaps than a skill 
ful artist would have done whose heart 
was not in the work. The picture ad 
vanced slowly but surely. The Marguis 


sat with us. He was delighted, and said, 


‘This portrait is mine, since L give you 


the original’; and he ordered a maguiti 
cent frame for it directly. 

‘The portrait was finished at last, and 
my courtship proceeded with a certain 


| smoothness; only I made no very percep 


‘But the day is gone by for despising our | 


fellow-creatures.,’ 
‘I despise no honest man,’ said I. 
‘But so long as edueation and refined 


sentiments go with birth, you will be su 


perior in my eyes to any peasant girl, and | attempts on my part the conversation 


why not I to a peasant ?’ 
“The Marquis stopped me. 
waste your 


‘Why 


time in moon 


combating 
shine ? 
only in landseapes and 

Oh, I forget!—-she has seen 
them in church; butshe never heard them, 
far less smelled them. Ye gods! 
that Flaubert toiled up the precipice and 
brought me my hare, it was like a kennel 
of foxes , 


‘At that Mademoiselle De Groucy left 


pamphlets 


revolutionary | 


| quiet ecstasy. 
when | 


| fell tumultuously. 


| by her grand beauty I dared not thwart 


| had a rival, and that he was in sight. 


tibleadvances. Inevercontradicted her re 
publican theories; indeed, I was sosubdued 
Yet somehow I could not 
find out her heart; it evaded me. Often 


herin any way. 


| she seemed to be looking over my head at 


some greater person or grander character. 
I remember once in particular that I sat 
by her side on the veranda. After many 
died, and I was content to sit a little be 
hind her, and watch her grace and beauty. 


| She leaned her swan-like neck softly for 
My daughter knows these rusties | 


ward, her white brow just touched the 
flowering creepers, and she seemed in a 
soft reverie. 1, too, contemplated her in 
Suddenly she blushed and 
quivered, and her lovely bosom rose and 
I started up, and look 
ed over to see who or what it was that 
moved her so. Instinct then told me | 
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[ looked farand near. I could see no | 


il. It was the usual sleepy landscape: 
washer-women at the fountain hard 
hy. a few peasants dispersed over the baek- 
round 
For all that, my mind misgave me, and 
I opened my heart to my friend 
I told him IT was discour 
{and unhappy; his daughter's heart 
ned above my reach, 
liddle-de-dee! said he. ‘It all comes 
if this new system ; courting young ladies 
They don't 


hast 


Marquis. 


before marriage spoils them. 
snow all they gain by marriage, so they 
emselves airs.’ 


Ay,’ ‘but 


said I; that is not all: I 


ve watched her closely, and there is 


one her heart beats for, though not 
me. 
*** Nonsense!’ said he; ‘there is not a 
tleman she would look at in the dis 
I know them all.’ 


But, monsieur,’ said I, ‘perhaps some |} 


prince of the blood has passed this way, 
rsome great general, or hero, or patriot, 
nd she has given him her heart; for she 
looks above me, and does not diseuise it.’ 

“*She has seen such 


no personage,’ 


as the reply. ‘Ask Donon, who never 
es her.’ 

Then,’ said I, ‘it must be some ima 
cinary character too lofty for poor me 
to compete with ; for an idol she has.’ 
‘Humph! said the Marquis. * That is 
possible.’ 

‘She reads pernicious books,’ said I. 
‘L found her reading the Nouvelle Héloise 
in her boudoir.’ 

“M. De Grouey lost his composure di- 
ctly. ‘The Nouvelle Héloise, said he; 
‘and did you not fling it out of the win 


} 
aow 


‘I confessed I dared not. I dared do 
nothing to offend her. 

“The Marquis bestowed a look of pity 
on me, and left the room all in a hur- 
ry, and I awaited his return in no little 
anxiety. He came back in about half an 
liour, which he must have spent in ran- 
sacking his daughter's library. He re-ap 
peared with the Nouvelle Héloise, a phil- 
osophie History, by I forget whom, a dis 
course on Superstition (vulgarly called 
Religion), by D'Alembert, and one or two 
works tending to remove the false distine- 
tion civilization had invented between 
meum and tuwm and the classes of socie- 
ty. The Marquis showed me the books, 


He 


and then invited me to follow him. 


first to the kitchen, a 
eook brand these chef-d 


went had mad 
miod 
The nh 


DOX 


of 
ern sentiment with a red-hot iron 


he had them carefully packed in a 


and sent to the executioner at Marseilles 


| damsel Iréne de Groucy,’ ete. 


for public conflagration. 

‘Having thus eased lus 1 
viewed the situation more 
son,’ said he, ‘you have tried your new- 
fangled system, with the result that might 
have been expected. You 
girl cap in hand, and she gives hersel! 
Now we will 
Next Sunday | 
your banns in the church, and this day 


approach the 


accordingly. trv an 


wisdom. shall 


week (Wednesday) you will marry her; 
and on Thursday you will tind her obli 
cing; Satur 


ill 


be 


on Friday, atfectionate; « 
day,eajoling. Saturday afternoon she w 
probably make the usual attempt to 
they all do. You will put that 
down with a high hand, and that 
hour she will respect and love you with 
all the loyalty of her race.’ 


mnaster 


Hix atfee 


His confidence inspired me. 


| tion and partisanship affected me deeply. 


I threw myself into his arms, and I re- 
member I said, * If she would only love me 
as much as I love you And ther 
tongue faltered. 

** The Marquis patted me tender] 
head with his huge hand—he was a 
of great stature—and said, *S 
Leave that to me.’ 

‘lam bound to admit that 
the programme as depended on 
carried out to the letter. The. 
Sunday we all went to mass in > and 
after the service the priest read out from 


man 
he shall adore 
you, 
so much of 
him was 
next 


| the altar with a loud voice 


** Are betrothed this day, the high and 


| excellent Seigneur Grégoire, Viscount of 


the high and excellent 


Pontarlais, and g 
There was 
an angry murmur from the crowd: they 
to titles. The 


shrugged his shoulders with unutterable 


objected our Marquis 


scorn at that, and said, aloud, * Monsieur 
le Vicomte, do me the honor to give your 
hand to your bride, and pass out before 
the rest of us.’ 

‘*T came forward with a beating heart. 
Mademoiselle De Grouecy was pale, and 
trembled a little 
by surprise; but she put her hand in mine 
Without a moment's 
marched down the aisle, and through the 


But once outside the place, 


-she was evidently taken 
hesitation, and we 


western door. 
the people flocked round us, and there 


atch 
boo 
| 
| 
© 
SO 
ot 
a 
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were some satirical murmurs, at which 
the Marquis changed color, and his eyes 
flashed contemptuous ire But presently 
a band of about twelve broke through the 
mass, headed by that very peasant who 
had reset and he came 
cap in hand, and begged the Marquis to 
preside at the wrestling and shooting for 
prizes which were to take place that aft 
ernoon 


ied our h ire forus: 


“T think, had it been any other appli 
cant, the offended gentleman would have 
refused: but he remembered his hare, 
and the fellow’s good services, and gavea 
cold consent. Then we turned to go home, 
but the erowd once more embarrassed us, 
and it was not a friendly crowd. My 
blood got up, and taking my betrothed un 
der my arin, prep ired to force a passage ; 
but she slipped from me like an eel, and 
said, imperiously, ‘Flaubert, clear the 
way.’ The giant, on this order, stepped 
in front of us, and shoved the other pea 
sants out of the way, right and left, as if 
they had been so much dirt. AS soon as 
we were clear, he turned on his heel with 
as utter a contempt for those who were 
not his equals in brute strength as ever 
a French noble showed for those who 
were not his equals in birth and breeding 

“We walked home, mademoiselle in 
front, haughtily, as one whom no such 
trifles could disturb; but the Marquis 
sombre and agitated. He put his hand on 
my shoulder and said: ** We have almost 
been insulted. This will end in bloodshed. 
I shall prepare the defense of my castle. 
You said a good thing the other day : grape 
shot is an argument the canatlle ean un 
derstand Meantime we honor that vil 
] no more visits. 


lage with Your wedding 


will be celebrated in my private chapel. 


L looked anxiously to see how my be 


trothed received this. She said nothing; 


and perhaps drawing me into a quarre] 
[ remembered Wednesday was near, and 
‘Do not 


think I share our father’s violent prej 


said, as pleasantly as I could: 


dices. I desire to be just to all men. " he 
is much to admire in the hardy, honest 
sons of toil. But neither are the gent 
fit subjects of wholesale contempt. 
| peasant who carves a figure which o1 
| critic takes for a shepherd, another for 


sportsman, and another for a saint, co 


not paint vour picture to save his life, 
a polite duel with glittering rapiers 
mands more true manhood than a wres 
tling bout.’ 

‘*My words, I knew, would not pl 
her, so I made the tone so humble and 
conciliatory that she vouchsafed no reply 

‘Then I sat down beside her, and asked 


ali 


her to forgive me if I esteemed a little t 


highly that class she belonged to and 
adorned, None the less should her opi 
ions always be respected by me. Then I 


added: ‘ Why should we waste our time or 


such subjects? For my part, Tam too hap 
py to dispute. Oh, if IT was only more 
worthy of you! and if I but knew how to 


make you love me a little, now that you 
have aecepted me publicly as your be 


| trothed 


but somehow her whole body seemed to 


hear it. After breakfast I entered her 
boudoir, and found her trimming a searf 
of many colors with gold-lace. It was 
in the worst possible taste, but I dared not 
say so. asked, with feigned admiration, 
whom it was to adorn. 

You, if vou can earn it,’ said she, dry 
ly. ‘It is for the victor in the sports; the 
swiftest runner, the strongest wrestler 
You have only to eclipse these despised 
peasants in such manly exercises, and | 
shall have the honor of placing it on vour 
shoulders.’ 


‘*T saw she was bent on mortifying me, 


“ "Say ‘my espouser,”’ said she, calm- 
ly. Then I remembered that in Rous 


seau’s volume of poison that pedantic, sen 
sual hussy applies this term to the two 


suitors she despises. I was stung wil 
the scorpion jealousy, and my old sus} 
ecion revived and maddened me. ‘Ali 


said I, haughtily, ‘and who is the St 
Preux for whom you mortify me so crue! 
lv? If he is worthy of you, how comes it 
he is afraid to show his face ?’ 

‘** Be assured,’ said she, with sullen dig 
nity, ‘I shall never marry any one of 
whom I am ashamed.’ 

‘*Ofthat Lam sure,’ said I; ‘and if ever 
St. Preux appears and comes between m) 
betrothed and me, it will be an honor to 
me to cross steel with him, and a greater 
still to kill him, whieh I shall do, as sure 
At that time I 
was an accomplished swordsman. 


as Heaven is above us.’ 


‘**Oh,’ said she, ‘then you would marry 
me against my will? 

‘** No,’ said I, staggered by so direct a 
blow; ‘but I would not go back from my 
troth plighted at the altar; would you 
The conversation is taking such a turn 
that I think monsieur the Marquis de 
Groucy is entitled to share in it.’ 
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“She turned pale, but recovered her- | 


self ina moment. ‘That is unnecessary,’ 
said she. ‘Iam sorry if I have offended 


vou. She drooped her head with infinite 


erace, and when she raised it she smiled | 
on me and said: ‘I am flattered by your | 


ufection. You have the prejudices of 
your class, but not their vices. Let us be 
She held out her white hand. 
I fellon my knees and kissed it devotedly. 

**Oh, how I adore you! I sighed; and 
my eyes filled with tenderness. Even hers 


Prienas 


emed to dwell on me with a gentler ex- 
pression than I had ever seen before in 
them. 

But just 
her so sweetly, came a cruel interruption.” 

These words were scarcely out of the 
narrator’s mouth when what I thought a 
cruel interruption occurred. 
came in dripping. My hospitable uncle 
had his outer garment removed, and a 
t of old Burgundy spiced and heated, 
and in his warm hospitality would have 
resigned the story altogether. 

But that As 
soon as I could with deceney I said, tim- 


The curé 


was intolerable to me. 


| 


is I was making friends with | 


| honor, twelve in number. 


forehand. After two dozen encounters, 
a victor will be declared, and then ‘‘the 
champion” will throw him with consider- 
able ease: the champion is that red-headed 
giant Flaubert. He will come forward 
and go down on one knee, and my daugh- 


ter will bestow this searf on him.— 
Brought your smelling-bottle, child, I 
hope ? Then on other oceasions [ used to 


feast them all; but after their insolence 
at the church 
monsieur mon gendre 


door—insolence to you, 
I shall admit only 
the champion BKlaubert and his guard of 
Pierre has his 
if the rest try to force their way, 


he will let the porteullis down on their 


orders: 


| heads. They have all been told that, and 
why. 
‘* Well, I did not care to see my be- 


| upon 
| hanging garden of Babyl 


dly, ** Monsicur le euré loves a good story | 


as well as anybody.” 

“That I do,” said the curé, with such 
zeal that I could have hugged him. And 
in short, after a few polite speeches, and a 


reminder from me as to where he had left | and was covered with a snowy sheet: no- 


| for, indeed, it was a castle 
| chateau, 


trothed put that searf upon the champion, 
so I strolled away, and wandered 
the chateau. 


about 
An irresistible curiosity led 
me to that part of the building in which 
Hler bed- 
room was in a large tower looking down 
the parterre, the 
on, full thirty 
feet above the plain the castle stood on; 
rather than a 
I entered her bedroom with a 


Mademoiselle De Groucy slept. 


which was, like 


tremor of curiosity and delight; it was 


| large and lofty; the bed had no curtains, 


olf, Monsieur De Pontarlais resumed; and | 


it struck me at the time that he was not 
sorry to have one more intelligent and at- 
tentive auditor, for indeed the good cure 
seemed to drink in every word, 

* Well, gentlemen, my courtship was 
interrupted by a summons to visit the 
As to the running and the shoot- 
ing, 1 remember only that it was nothing 
to boast of, and that the prize for the lat- 
ter was won by that red-headed giant, and 
that he came to the Marquis, cap in hand, 
and received a pewter mug. 

“Then came the wrestling. 


sports. 


Two rus 


er with more strength than skill. One 
was thrown, and retired crest-fallen. An- 
other came on, and threw the victor. 


Each bout occupied a long time. The sun 


began to sink, and your humble servant 
to vawn. 

**My betrothed was all eyes and enthu- 
siasm, though the sight was more monot- 
onous than delicate; but the Marquis pit- 
ied me, and said: ‘ You are not bound to 
The result is known be- 


endure all this. 


thing more. Spartan simplicity was seen 


in every detail The picture, framed as 


| you see it now, rested on two huge chairs; 


and at this my heart beat. On a table by 
the side of the looking-glass I discovered 


gla 
the quaint little figure Flaubert had be- 


| stowed upon the Marquis along with the 


| 


tics, naked to the waist, struggled togeth- | 


famous hare. ‘ Well,’ thought I, looking 
at that monstrosity and at my picture, ‘that 
is a comparison she is welcome to make.’ 
and soon 
I went and sat in her boudoir. 
Her work was about; there 


[ was ashamed of my curiosity 
retired, 
were many 
a delicate perfume 
mingled with the scents of the flowers. I 
sat at the open window. 


signs of her presence ; 


Voices murmur- 
ed in the chateau, but outside all was still. 


| Soft dreams of coming happiness possess- 


| 


ed me; I leaned my head out of window 
and drank the evening air, and thought 


| of Wednesday and the life of bliss to fol- 


low. IL was calm, and for the first time 
ineffably happy. 

‘“*The sun set; the castle was still; no 
doubt even the limited number of visitors 


| admitted by the Marquis had retired; still 


a 
; 
' 


I remained there in a delicious reverie. | 
in the darkness I thought I saw 
a figure pass along close to the wall, and | 


stop at the tower a little while. Then it 


likely a shadow. Shadow or not, I was 
going to be jealous again, when my be 
trothed entered the room gayly, and in 
vited me to supper. 

‘You must not abandon us altogeth 


er,’ said she, and she beamed so, and her 


manner was so kind and caressing, that I 
was in the seventh heaven directly. She 
gave me her hand of her own accord, and | 
lL conducted her to the salle & manger. 
**Oh, vou have found him, have you ?’ 
said the Marquis, gayly. ‘That is lucky, 
for Lhave the appetite of a wolf.’ 
‘A noble repast was served in honor 
of our betrothal, and we did honor to it. 
I forget what was said, but I remember 
that for the first time lréne allowed her 
What animation! what 
grace! what sparkling wit without ill-na 


gifts to appear, 


ture! what inimitable powers of pleasing, 
coupled for once with the desire to please. 
Oh, marvellous inconsistency of woman! 
** Her father was fascinated as well as I, 
and embraced her warmly when she re- | 
tired, with a sweet submissive apology to | 


me, saying that the day, though delight 
ful, had been a little fatiguing. 

‘*Her father and I remained, and in 
stead of our invariable piquet, were well 
content to sing her praises,and congratu- 
late ourselves. 

‘The subject was inexhaustible, and I 
am sure we had sat together more than an 


hour, when a great murmur of voices was 
heard, and Mademoiselle Donon came in 
with a terrified air to say that there was a 
tumult outside. 

‘*** More likely a serenade on this festive 
occasion,’ suggested the Marquis. But at 
that moment the great bell of the church 
began to peal. 


It was the toesin. | 

‘** Are we on fire,’ cried the Marquis, 
‘and don’t know it? 

‘*T ran to the window, threw it open, | 
and looked out. I saw flaming torches | 
moving toward the castle from various | 
parts, and heard angry murmurs. | 

‘**Sir,’ said I, in no little agitation, | 
‘they are going to attack us, as they did | 
that other chateau.’ 

‘De Groucy smiled grimly. ‘All the | 
worse for them if they do. I had the | 
draw-bridge raised at dusk, and we have 
plenty of ammunition.’ 
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‘* Here a servant came in with a fac 
news. 
‘** What is the matter? asked the V 


| quis. 


‘They have not the sense to sav. 
plied the man. He was the master of t 
hounds. ‘LT hailedthem through the 
ing, and asked them to declare their «7 


ance. But the fools kept roaring **"| 


| champion! the champion!” and not anot 


er word could I get out of them. Do { 


| think we have taken the blackeuard »pjs 


oner ¢ 


**Stutf! said the Marquis; ‘that is 


| blind. Load all the muskets with oune: 


bullets this instant.’ 
‘**The man retired to execute this o) 
‘*** But, sir,’ said I, *may not the cha 
pion have been shut in when you raised 
the draw-bridge? [thought I saw a fig 
on the parterre, groping his way about 


| the dark.’ 


‘**No, no,’ said the Marquis. ‘If an 
one had been shut in by accident, he wi | 


| have come to the postern, and the janitor 
| would have let him out. 


Any stick to 
beat a dog! any excuse to insult or pillave 
their betters!—that is the France we live 


linnow. Sobeit. Notone of the canaiil 


shall enter the place alive.’ 
***Tam at your orders,’ said I, catching 


| fire. 


‘** All these, you must understand, wer 
hurried words, spoken as we marched 
Marquis leading the way, up the great 
At the head of it, Pierre an 


staircase, 


| Guillaume met him with the loaded nius 


kets and ammunition, and he then said to 
me: 

**You wonder, perhaps, to see me so 
calm, with women under my charge, and 
wild beasts howling outside. But Lam a 
soldier, and know what I am about. Thi 
castle is simply impregnable to foes of that 
kind except at one spot, the small postern 
and that is bound with iron. Should they 
batter it down, the aperture is small; w« 
three can kill them all, one at a time; and 
at daybreak I will hand the survivors over 
to Captain Beaumont, who will be here 
with a squadron of mounted carabineers 
The worst of it is, Vicomte, I must distur) 


| your betrothed, for it is only from her 


window we can fire upon the postern.’ 

‘** He led the way to his daughter's room, 
and we naturally drew back. In the pas 
sage adjoining, a cold wind blew on us. 
and a small but massive door with gigan 
tic bolts was found to be ajar. 
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“The Marquis turned round on us, as 
tonished, and for the first time showed anx- 
ietv He said, in a low, unsteady voice: 
Who has opened this passage ?’ 
Does it lead to the parterre?’ said T, 
id began to fear some strange mystery. 
Tt did,’ said he, but I condemned it 
ten years ago.’ 
‘*Full that, sir, said Pierre: ‘ ‘twas I 
nailed it up, by your orders. I wish 1 
iew the traitor who has taken out the 
nails and drawn the bolts back.’ 


“The Marquis’s cheek was pale and his 
eves flashed. 


and Guillaume,’ said he; ‘and ifany stran 


‘To the porteullis, Pierre 


ver comes to it from the house, kill him 
thout a word. You and I, son-in-law, 
ean defend the postern.’ 
“Our forees thus separated, he went on 


to his daughter's room, and knocked gen- 


_— is more significant of the change | 


of public sentiment in regard to what is 
led“ the nobility” than the manner in which 
“elevation” of Mr. Tennyson to the peer- 
ave has been received. The suggestion was 
heard at first with ineredulity and contempt. 
Then it was learned with extreme amazement 
that the poet did not object to be made a peer, 


The press of both countries—for in Englandand 
America Tennyson is equally honored—broke 


out into appeals and deprecations. Caustic | 
parodies of Lady Clara Vere de Vere appeared | 


both in New York and London. Many of the 
articles were expressions of sincere pain, as if 
in becoming a lord Tennyson also became a lost 
leader, and Browning’s poem was quoted as in 
some way applicable to his fellow-poet: 
“Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat.” 


The striking point in the whole excitement 
was the honest grief and surprise that a man 
so famous and honored as a poet should be 
willing to cover the pure gold of his own name 
with the tawdry gilding of a title. Disraeli, 
it was said, the last signal instance of an en- 
nobled man of letters. was essentially a charla- 
tan, a Cagliostro, besides being a conspicuous 
politician and Parliamentary tigure. But Ten- 
nyson, the singer of * Locksley Hall,” of * Clara 
Vere de Vere,” of “In Memoriam,” and the 
*Tdyls,” if he is willing to become a lord, have 
we not all been mistaken? Must we not revise 
our opinion, and acknowledge that his song 


was not sincere? This was the question which | 
the more ardent asked, and which revealed the | 
| ice to the country. Titles, indeed, were cheap 


secret of the grieved surprise; and the grief 
and surprise were by no means confined to this 
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tly; there was no reply. He knocked loud 
er; there was no reply. 

**She is asleep,’ said he; ‘I will go in 
and prepare her.’ 

“Then I drew back, out of delicacy. 

‘He took out a pass-key and opened the 
door. 

“There was a man in his dauchter’s 
rool, 

* That man was ‘the champion.’ 

"The champion’ stood motionless, and 
looked quite stupetied. 

** Mademoiselle De Grouey, quick as he 
was slow, darted before him with extended 
arms to protect him; but the next mo 
ment eried, * Fly, tly for your life’ The 
moment she made way for him to fly, the 
Marquis levelled his musket, and fired at 
his head with as little hesitation as he 
would at a wild boar.” 


Chur. 


country, Where we may be supposed to be hos- 
tile to titles, as it were, er officio, in virtue of 
being Americans and republicans. 

Of course it was all a matter of sentiment. 
Nobody, probably, honestly believed either 
that the poet had changed or that he had 
been always misapprehended; that he loved 
a coronet for its own sake, or that he held any 
less now than forty vears ago the truth of his 
own musical and familiar lines: 


‘Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 


From yon blue heaven bent 
The grand old gardener ; fe 
Smile at the claims of nt 


Howe'’er it be, it seems to me 
‘Tis only noble to be good 
Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 

Those words, indeed, conld have been hon- 
estly written and that faith honestly held by 
the wearer of a hereditary coronet ; and a poet 
susceptible to the charms of the traditions that 
survive in a historic society may have received 
with pleasure the acknowledgment of the cor- 
onet and of the Norman blood that the singer 
of the simple faith and of the nobility of good 
ness was quite as good as they, and as worthy 
of the same kind of distinetion. 

At least there is no doubt of the sincere 
wish of the Queen, the fountain of honor, to 
testify in the most honorable and evident 
manner her high regard for one of the men 
who will make her reign illustrious in the 
annals of England. <A patent of nobility has 
been always considered in England to be the 
highest official recognition of the highest serv- 


under George the Third, and they were often, 
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of ab ‘ mor. But the counterfeit coin 
dot t debase the genuine. It was at that 
very time, or just after, that Nelson went into 
battle h the hope of “a peerage or West 


minster Abbey.” If a seat in the House of 


Lords has been often the price of seandalous 
also the reward of 


he greatest heroism and publie service. 


transactions, it has been 


Yet there is no doubt that the refusal of a 
peerage for such services has always been in 
the popular mind as agreeable as the accept 
ce, The elder Pitt was “tumbled upstairs” 
se of Lords as the Earlof Chatham. 
Ilis great powers happily overbore his title, 
and he is historically identified with it. But 
neither Mr. Gladstone nor John Bright eould 
accept a peerage without a distinet loss of 
popular prestige The aceeptanee would be 
held to argue culpable disregard of the honor 
Which their undecorated names have acquired, 
This feeling is even stronger in the instance 
of Tennyson, because the de tl 
relation whatever to the kind of distinetion 
Which he has achieved. There would be an 
evident incongruity in conferring the order of 
the Star of India upon an eminent superin- 
tendent of Sunday-schools in Scotland, 

There Is 
ity or incongruity between the nature of the 


service and the character of the reward, which 


vas very happily 


a general consciousness of congru- 


expressed by Sir Henry Tay- 
lor, If, he said, a peerage be the fitting pub- 
lic recognition of illustrious services of every 
kind, iv is obvious that Wordsworth, the first 
Enelish poet of the century, should have been 
made a duke as well 
English soldier. Everybody, however, would 

have felt the impropriety of conferring a duke- | 


as Wellesley, the first 


dom upon Wordsworth, while in the case of 
Wellesley the ducal coronet was as universally 
felt to be a proper reward. We do not assert 
But if | 
omake a great poet for that 
reason a duke,it will naturally seem to be un- 
fitting that he 


the justice or injustice of the feeling, 


it were untitting t 


should for the same reason be 
made a baron, 

Pennyson’s title, however, is not without 
precedent. In) 1837, when Lord Melbourne 
was Prime Minister, Bulwer was made a bar- 
onet for his literary distinction, and Herschel 
for his eminence in scienee. Bulwer, indeed, | 
was already in Parliament, and had written a 
politieal pamphlet which was very serviceable 
to the Whigs, but his baronetey was a tribute 
to the author, not to the politician. His later 
peerage was the reward of political service, as 
was that of Macaulay. 


Tennyson's is the most 
signal instance of a purely literary man en- 
nobled solely for literary distinetion. But a 
peerage makes a man and his descendants Brit- 

li legislators for life; and unless he has a taste 


or such pursuits, and a disposition to engage 
in them, it is doubtful whether he ought to 
accept a distinction which implies political 


responsibility. 


as at the time of the union with Ireland, titles | 


coration has no 


eration which wi 


evident that the word “unavailable” deseri 
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Nothing, however, is plainer than thea 
man is to be made a peer because of. Jj ! 
genius and fame, Tennyson, of all living J 
lishmen, is the one to be selec ted; and 
it be assumed that his acceptance involy: 
reaney to principle, and discredits t] 
ing of his life 
gestion 


of taste, 


-which is a preposterous 
his acceptance is wholly a aq 


Meanwhile nothing is more cert 
than that it is Alfred Tennyson, not 
Tennyson d’Eyneourt, who will be k 


posterity as one of the great Euglish po 
the nineteenth century. 

THE Rasy Mair recently replied to a 
castic correspondent who dec lined to | 
that papers offered to a ma 
by their merit. 


AVE 


The satirist apparent 

this opinion for the reason that articles w] 
he considered puerile are sometimes pul 
and apparently, also, because an oc 
typographical error appears in a mawa 
We omitted, how 


ever, to mention one eo) 
Il certainly seem reasor 
even to the writer who is disappointed b 
result of his venture. It is this, that eve: 
excellent article enters into competit 


} excellence already selected and accumu! 


Now as ne magazine can possibly accommoidat 
all the good things that are sent to it, is i 
precisely the fact of the Situation? It 
chosen as a milder form of the word “ r jt 
but it expresses the truth that, meritorion 
the paper may be, it is not available, and fo 
the same reason that a good clerk is not ay | 
able for a situation which a good clerk 
fills. 


oly ] 
airead 


In this kind of competition both the 
comer and the practiced and recognized wi 
naturally and properly take precedence ot 
later comer ‘who is not manifestly superior 
And the Easy Chair states this the more yy 
sistently because great injustice is done to t 


th 


editorial management of every important mag 
azine by the notion that the acceptance of 


| ticles goes by personal favor or by the inter 


of a clan or clique. The singular suecess of 


Harper's Magazine for a generation would hia 


| been impossible had it been conducted upon 


any system of mutual admiration, 
words are generally understood. It has neve: 
been the organ nor the arena of any special 
group of writers, and it has been made 1 
number by number, with 
tiality. 


as those 


1}), 


absolute impat 


Even the Easy Chair, to which many contri 
butions are addressed, has sometimes received 
by the mails of a few days enough excellent 
verse to supply the monthly requirements ot 
the Magazine for more than a year, to say 
thing of the lively and interesting prose off 


10 


omer- 
ings. The return of such manuscript surely 
means only that even this Magazine is subject 
to the limitations of time and space. With 
equal certainty it does not mean that the ar- 
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unworthy of pubheation, nor even 
are not as excellent as some which 


y appeared, or which may be now 


are 
that they 
ilre 


ul dl. 


Ilere, lor Instance, Comes a paper upon a 


jject Which has been treated in another pa- 
ich wa 


1 the 


s accepted some months ago, tor 
illustrations have prepared, 
ich is already in type as part of a num 
rof the Magazine, in which no single paper 
in be disturbed or changed without de ran- 

¢ the entire number. When the Magazine 

ines the late comer as unavailable, does it 


lve eh 


dwh 


ide, or equivocate, or shuffle, or deceive, 01 
nything whatever except tell the truth in 
most truthful manner ? 

Probably every magazine sometimes recog- 
es a familiar article upou other pages than 
But it does not therefore feel that it 
s let slip an angel unawares. 


ts own. 
On the con- 
trary, if it be a magnanimous Maga, it rejoices 
of 
ries” was able to introduce so excellent a paper 
attention a pleasure which it could 
titselfenjoy. In the same generous spirit, 


ft some one its “estes med conte mpora- 


to publie 


withor of the article will spare himself any 

of triumph and cock-erowin 
iblication of his paper were proof of the dull 
of a magazine which could not recognize 
mds when it had them in its hand. | 
at ad Simply that it 
gretted its inability to use the gems, because 


id the magazine say? 


necklaces and bracelets and tiara were al- 
uly complete. 

Doubtless the writers themselves 
utributions 


who offer 
little 
eption of the immense literary production of 


to a magazine hay con- 
‘country, and of the consequent enormous 
The great multitude of papers 
id periodicals, the universal habit of reading 


ompetition. 
el 


cultivated habit of literary 


a supply of poetry, tales, essays, and 


expression 


timniate 
sketches whose volume is known only in edi- 
And, in the good old familiar 

f depreeatory prefaces, the Easy Chair 
lL not have written in vain if it shall have 
iown the skeptical reader and writer that 


offices. 


ords 0 


lien his paper is returned to him by a maga- | 


ne as unavailable, it is not because of 
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tellectual quickness of the people, and | 


1ts | 


int of merit, nor because the writer is not of 


interior circle of favorites, nor because it 
is not been read, nor because he is not fa- 
, hor for any other fanciful pretext, but 

for such reasons as have been stated 


that Is, in one painful word, unavailable. 


rik remonstranee against public comment 
ipon Tennyson’s acceptance or refusal of a 
pecrage as a gross impertinence opens the 
hole question of the proper limits to be ob- | 
rved in the discussion and description of the 
private character and lives of famous contem- 
The Easy Chair 
ouce heard Mr, Parton severely censured by | 


poraries while still living. 


one of the most celebrated ot 


thors for alluding in his ar 


American au 
pou Mr. Web 
ster to the fuct that the great statesn 


Phe « 


th Sorc 


times drank too much wine. elebrated 


author himself had been the subject of as 
much personal gossip as any man of his time, 
but never was there a suggestion of any thing 
that was not sweet and pure and mat y in his 
character or conduc t. 

His argument was that the pu nterest 
in Webster was based wholly upon his great 
intellectual powers and his public services 
and that it was most impertinent to speak of 
his personal habits. We might as well be tola, 


he said, how often Mr. Webster 


changed 


linen or washed his hands, Indeed, there 
would be no end to this kind of story, he in- 
sisted, should it be tolerated by respectable 
Writers. Must we have in detail the amours 
of George Sand and Robert Burns, the ocea- 


sional tipsiness of William Pitt, aud the pom 


ous vanity of his father, Lord Chatham ? 


we begin, where shall we stop?) If we may 
say that Mr. Irving wore a wig, and that 


somebody else was pecuniarily mean, is there 


anything that will not be said, and will not 


U bi- 

ography sink into contemptible Lossip ? 
Phe protest was not unnatural—no as jus- 
| tified by Mr. Parton’s paper, which was an ad 
mirable portraiture of Mr. Webster—but in an 


age when interviewing has deve loped a taste 
for mere personal details and scandal to which 
to 
But it forgot the universal and in- 
Which attaches to t] 
sonality of eminent It 
leads the pilgrim to Stratford, and looks with 
interest upon the grave of Ben Jon 
glass of Burns, or Dante’s stor 


unscrupulous journalism does not hesitate 
pander, 
stinetive interest per- 


men. Is this which 


son, or the 
the fount- 
ain of Vaucluse, or Abbotsford, or Sunnyside. 
It is surely this 


OF 


detailed, familiar, pursuing 


vs, the habits 


picture of the doings and sayin 


and prejudices and faults, of Dr. Johnson, 
Which makes the charm of the famous and im- 
mortal biography written by a man ot ery 
limited mental comprehension, and whos 
most signal quality was his microscopic ob- 
servation of personal details. Could we spare 


Boswell’s Johnson? Should 
vell’s wen or Alexander's crooked neck ? 
Forty years ago there was « noted 
popular portrait painter in New York, Mr 
ham, whose works adorned the annual 
emy exhibition, and who, in the ju 
many connoisseurs of that day, coutested the 
palm with Henry Inman. 
of his works was a certain soft, ivory smooth- 
ness, and one day as the Easy Chair, then a 
mere footstool, was looking with a friend at 
the exhibition, the friend laughed before 
portrait of a sweet old lady, and said, 
“ Fortunately for them, all Ingham’s old ] 
lived before wrinkles came into fashion.” 


We spare Crom- 


Ing- 
Acad- 


. 
of 


The characteristic 


2 

ivly, 
aaies 
lng- 
ham’s fame, alas! is already fading; and if 
Loswell had written as Ingham painted, we 
should not have had our Ursa Major, but some 


|; 
t 
Be 
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smoothed and sweetened monster whom the 
Wol he el 

Phere was great surprise and resentment, 
some time after the publication of Sparks’s 
Washington, when it was discovered that, with 
the best possible intention, the editor had 
tour hie a ashington’s OCF asionally uncertain 
spelling with the brush of Ingham, and had 
smoothed it into correctuess. The feeling of 
resentment was just, for it was essentially a 
demand for the truth. The correction, more- 
over, Was felt to be unjust both to Washington 
and to the reader, as implying that the Gen- 
eral must be perfect even in spelling, and that 
the reader would be ashamed of him if he 
tripped in his orthography. 

The censure of Parton seemed to be due to 
the same error that led the painter to smooth 
out the wrinkles and the editor to correct the 
liing. Such portraiture hever would show 


us men as they actually were. If Ingham had 


ever seen Raphael's portrait of Pope Leo X,, | 


he would never have sand papered the faces 
that he painted; and if Mr. Sparks could have 
pondered such a historical picture as Carlyle’s 
Cromwell or Frederick, he would have permit- 
ted Washington to spell for himself. 

Despite the natural reluctance to see the 
defects of great men faithfully delineated, it 
is still true that no artist, whether in litera 
ture or in any other form, ean propose to him- 
self a better standard than the truth. If Mr. 
Parton undertook to give his reader an ac- 
curate conception of Webster, not as a law- 
yer, nor an orator, nor a politician exclusively, 
but as a man, his failure to allude to serious 


faults would be virtually to tell a falsehood. 


It would be a gross misrepresentation. Genius 
and great service do not release men from the 
obligations and the penalties of the moral law, 
nor from the condemning record of their dere- 
lictions. Nor can aman or woman whose gen- 
ius and performance command public atten- 
tion avoid the interest which attaches to ev- 
ery person and every spot and every event 
with which they are associated. Their eccen- 
tricities of dress and manner and conduet will 
inevitably be noted and described, and no re- 
proof of the report as shameful and unpar- 


In portraiture it must be the truth interpreted 
by the imagination, and in biography the tryy} 
treated with sympathy, intelligence, and ) 
portion. Dr. Franklin, for instance, would 
forfeit his great and just fame if some pass 
of his life were told instead of being 


pered. 


Iv is the fate of the most scholarly ac 
plished American woman to be known on)y) 


| the tradition of her personal friends and t} 


memoirs of her, and not in any adequate 1 
ner by her own works, for the literary rer 
of Margaret Fuller give no satisfacto: 
pression of the woman herself. Mrs. i 
has just written a brief and admirable | 
raphy which will serve to remind the presi 
generation of readers of one of the most sty 
ing figures in the American intelleetual lift 
forty years ago, 

Unfortunately the eurrent and false ir 
sion of Miss Fuller as a typical blue-sto 
an unfeminine and arrogant Amazon, a1 
tentious précieuse, is perpetuated in Low: 
‘Fable for Crities,” where Miss Fuller apy. 


|} as Minerva; and a certain self-conscious t 


donable will destroy the curiosity which asks | 
whether the personality of the poet harmo- | 


nizes with the impression of his poetry. 


The life of the preacher does not atfect the 


truth of the doctrine that he preaches. But 
if we wish to know what manner of man the 
preacher may be, it is no answer to say that it 
is enough that he preaches well. It is he- 
cause we know that to be true that we wish 
to know the man also. The conelusion, there- 
fore, is not to be avoided that if a biographer 


truth: and if his life was loose, irregular, im- 
moral, or noble, unselfish, temperate, and well- 
ordered, he must treat us as men able to Lear 
the truth. He must neither smooth the wrin- 
kles nor correct the spelling, but tell the truth. 


and want of simplicity and fluency 
writing does not remove this impression. | 
fact, however, probably those who knew 
liked her most read her writings least. 17 
richness, profusion, wit, and wisdom of 
conversation, her keen and delicate observa 
tion, her delightful, rollicking, and abou 
humor, her lofty character, integrity, an 
selfishness, her broad and accurate know! 
and eritical insight, made her so chan 
companion, so lofty, true, and stimulating a 
friend, that her formal literary work seems t 
her friends meagre and unsatisfactory. 

She was nobly unselfish, but so intent u 
turning every opportunity to the best acc 
that she was often plainly impatient of pre- 
tense and shallowness, and grudged the ¢ 
hours to charlatans of every degree. But s 
was in no sense austere except in her devotion 
to duty. If Minerva was as fond of fun, cou 
see as shrewdly the amusing aspect of things 


and Jaugh as heartily and intelligently as 


Miss Fuller, then Minerva was a mueli less 


prim body than she is painted. Indeed, 
Miss Fuller were able, although some very 
clever people are not able, to imagine ac 
rately the kind of person that many exce] 


| persons supposed her to be, nothing co 


have given her more intense amusement. * lt 
I were the kind of man that you fancied me t 
be,” wrote an author to a correspondent \ 

confessed his former dislike, “I should have 


despised myself as heartily as you despised 
| me.” 
assumes to tell us of the man, he must tell the | 


Miss Fuller's “magnetism,” as Mrs. Iow: 
points out, opened the hearts of men and v 
men; she received the most intimate con 
dences of the noblest persons, and she repa 
them a thousandfold. Her influence was 
moral tonic. She strengthened, refined, an 
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timulated those who knew her best, and with- 
making the least demand upon them in 
turn. She set for others as for herself the 
highest standards, and her perpetual impres- 
nm was that of loftiness of life. Indeed, in 
the transcendental renaissance of forty and 
years ago, Women may well feel that 

y were fitly represented among the re mark- 

e group of men by this remarkable woman. 
Her studies were as wide and deep as those 
of many of the leaders of the movement. Her 
humane sympathies and aspirations were not 
less, her character was as lofty, and her life as 
Personally she was plain and not of a grace- 
ful carriage, although Dr. Hedge, who knew 
her as a girl, remembers her as not ungraceful. 
She dressed always neatly, and never oddly. 
Her manner was peculiar. Certain looks and 
movements seemed like mere tricks, and there 
was sometimes a peremptory tone in her ad- 
dress and a half haughtiness of bearing which 
was very disconcerting to those, whether men 
or women, W ho wished to be seen to scorn blue- 
stockings and men-women. Never was there 
so little of a man-woman as Margaret Fuller; 
and had she possessed the personal beauty 
which Hawthorne gave to his Zenobia, a char- 
acter in many aspeets plainly studied from 
Miss Fuller, she would have been universally 

sistible. 

It was the fortune of the Easy Chair to be 
one of the few who had known her—as a boy 
knows a woman—in her last days in New Eng- 

mdas Margaret Fuller, to know her also in 

the last romantie, pathetic days in Ttaly as 
Madame Ossoli. In the sunny Piazza Santa 
Maria Novella in Florence, near the church to 
which Cimabue’s Virgin was brought in proud 
and joyful procession, he saw her and her hus- 
band and child. She was then thirty-nine 
years old, her husband perhaps ten years 
younger, a tall, slight, dark, quiet, gentle- 
manly man, fondly devoted to her, and plainly 
proud, as well he might be, of his wife. There 
vas a gentle deference in his manner toward 
her which was very touching, and on that 
long vanished summer morning the little hap- 
py household on the third floor would be a 
very beautiful picture in memory except for 
the feeling at the time that the future, depend- 
ing chietly upon that brave aud steady but not 
strong woman, was necessarily doubtful, and 
for the tragedy which was so soon to obliter- 
ate it from the earth. 

It is hard to think that a woman so admira- 
ble and remarkable must be only a name to 
her countrymen, and a name growing neces- 
sarily less and less significant. It is vain, in- 
deed, to plead for a mere name against obliv- 
ion. But it is something to assure those who 
look at the name of Margaret Fuller with sym- 
pathy and curiosity and wistful wonder, that, 
althongh she left no adequate monument of 
her powers, she was a woman whom the best 
loved most, and who was a purifying and en- 
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nobling influence in every life with which shi 
Was ussociated. 

THE contest of nightingales at the two opera- 
houses in New York during the winter was con- 
stant and interesting, but it was also, proba- 
bly, disastrous to the managers. The Italian 
opera has reached a point in its history where 
it has passed from the realm of art into that of 
society. This has been long the situation in 
Europe, and the spectator at the Metropolitan 
Opera-house in New York, upon an evening of 
full and fashionable attendance, sees that it is 
equally true of the American city. It has be- 
come a part of mere social display, like exqui- 
site porcelain and rare wine. The thingis not 
valued for itself, but as a stamp and sign of a 
certain social standing. The Italian opera is 
no more a matter of art than an assembly or 
a Patriarchs’ ball is a matter of proper society. 
They are both pageants at which appearance 
is sought, not, in the first case, from any in- 
terest in art, nor, in the last, from a desire of 
actual social intercourse, but simply for the 
purpose of classification among the élite, or 
the exclusive, or “society,” or “ fashion.” 

This tendeney is emphasized by the new 
Metropolitan house, where the open balcony is 
superseded by tiers of boxes, as in La Seala at 
Milan and the San Carlo at Naples. The 
boxes are merely private parlors with a large 
open and curtained window toward the stage. 
In the foreign capitals social calls are made in 
the opera-box, not at the house, and the inter- 
est of an evening is this kind of social inter- 
course, to which the performance is secondary. 
Such is our rapid progress in manners that on 
a crowded evening at the new temple of song 
the lorgnettes are turned in every direction 
except toward the stage,and the murmur of 
the boxes threatens to silence that of the melo- 
dious seene. This tendeney is fostered by the 
great size of the new house, in which effective 
singing must be very difficult. The acoustic 
quality is good, but the space is so large that 
the voice necessarily loses its effect. 

By some curious fatality none of the sing- 
ers have aroused such enthusiasm as in other 
years. Madame Nilsson is mentioned with re- 
spect, but with courteous vagueness it is hint- 
ed that her Marguerite, beautiful and charm- 
ing as it is—is yet—in the French phrase—of 
a certain maturity. Madame Patti, whose airy 
and exquisite roulades were so highly relished 
last year, is wonderful and inimitable as ever 

but—perhaps—it is a little familiar now, 
and—just a soupcon—mechanical. Madame 
Gerster, unparalleled Amina that she is, with 
her lark-like warbling and clear soaring trills 
of melody —must — perhaps 
Amina can not be Marguerite, and that clear- 
trilling larks are—after all—only—larks. 

Last year Madame Scalchi took the town 
with a tornado of delight, and divided the 
honors and the enthusiasm with the prima 
donna assoluta, the great Patti herself—but 


remember that 


' 
) 


this year tlas! said Wycherley, how changed 


I from that glowing por rait! And Cam 
venerous, the popular, the kind 
hearted, who would not quarre land who would 
uways sing isita cold? or the eruel space 4 

or a temporary huskiness—a passing cloud ? 
or must the fruit some time lose a hue of 


ts bloom, and the flower the least richness 
of its fragrance ? 


ndeed, is if not at all upon the sta: 
llv in front? Is it the mere fiekle 
hess Of favor, the artists not being in the least 


degree changed, and only the public a little 


sated? Or does the rapid development of the 
opera as a mere luxury, and its amazing eost, 
operate as a prohibitory tariff upon the lovers 
f musie, and prevent their attendance? If 
the nightingale will not sing except for five 
thousand dollars an evening, the sympathetic 
manager can only wring his hands and lament 

lude so vast a host 


that he must virtually exe 
of true lovers, who make the 


renuine enthusi- 


ism of an audience, and are not afraid to ex- 


f r you i 8 Sa 
I mpatl 
Wit s and tears he sorted ou 
rt > Of the largest size, 


his pocket-handkerchief 


Before his streaming eyes.” 


Or, again, are the very foundations of things 
shaken, and is the taste for Italian opera chan- 
ging, even declining?) The day 


IS hot very re- 
mote in the past when Rossini’s La Garza Ladra 


Chitars Vite 


N many respects the Life, Letters. and Liter- 
ary Remains of the late Lord Lytton? by 


his son, the present Lord Lytton, is a unique 


work, widely differing in its plan and execution 
from biographies as ordinarily written. The 
reasons for this departure from the customary 
methods are to be found, primarily,in the dual 
character, as regarded from its literary and its 
personal and social sides, of the man whose life 
was to be delineated, and in the abundance 
and peculiar nature of the materials confided 
by him to his biographer, coupled with the ex- 
pressed or implied understanding that they 
were to be incorporated, either wholly or in 
part, in a memoir that was to be prepared il- 
lustrative of his life and character. But be- 
sides the necessity imposed upon the son by 
his pious desire to carry out the wishes of his 
father, the method that has heen pursued by 
the biographer was evidently not altogether 


1 The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Edward 


er (Lord Lyttor By his Son. With Portraits 
Hlustrations., Library Edition. Volume T. (econ 
t ng Volumes T. and Il. of the English Edition) 
12 pp. 664 New York: Harper and Brothers. 
rhe Sam * Franklin Square Library.” 4to. Part 
I., Aut hy p. 80. Part Biography, pp 
86. New Y : Harper and Brothers 
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was heard with delight by the innocent 
ot New York. 
formance, the pleasure, and the exceed ny 
queer magpie which performed its doyle 
Hight amid the tittering apprehension of + 
kindly andienee, 


per 


Phe hand-organs eroy 
the pretty melodies. The young ladies v 
bravely upon the great bravura. The je 
doree hummed gayly and smiled intellias 
Rossini was el gran maestro. There weir (i 
and Mario and Lablache and Tamburin 


ng in Paris. The good American went al 
to hear the matchless quartette, to see J 
| 


ro 
eth 
Cerito, and the Coliseum, of « 


the papal benediction. But now ? 

Well, now the papers say that La G 
Ladra is absurd, and that Rossini is 4 s! 
old charlatan in musie; and this wint 
old Mario, long voiceless, died in ] 


hat 

tome, a 1 
Grisi and Lablache are but names of ove 
estimated singers, and Patti is a curious 
interesting relie of an extinet style 
of vocal dodo—and Italian opera tum-t 
tum musie, and Handel is ludicrous, and my 
ody came in with the fall 


a Kind 


and, like all 
original sin, ts to be rigorously repressed, — Is 
it surprising that the contest of nighting 

has not been prosperous, and that the belat 
fogy who is guilty of humming a tun 

whether the great institution itself of Ita 
opera is not doomed, and whether our « 
dren will know more of Lucia and Ami) 
we 


atl 
f the absolutely forgotten and unk: 
characters of Handel's operas ? 


rary ecard. 


uncongenial to his own literary tastes and t 


dencies, and although at a first glance it 


it ma 
seem somewhat complicated and confusing to 
the reader, as one grows familiar with it this 
difficulty vanishes, and its advantages 
apparent.—At his death Lord Lytton left be- 
hind him a large mass of unpublished manu- 
scripts, One of these was an antobiographic il 
sketch, written after he had attained his fif- 
ticth year, and giving an extended account of 
his ancestry on both sides, and the particulars 
of his own life and edueation, from his birth 
till, in his twenty-second year, he was on the 
threshold of an important epoeh of his life, just 
entering into the world with high aspirations, 
With an ardent ambition not yet directed to 
any fixed purpose, with a heart that bad al 
ready been wrung by a sorrow so great that it 
Was to cast its shadew over many of his after- 
years, and, indeed, was never wholly dissipates 
and with a decided bent toward literature a 


as 


&% means for giving expression to his feelings 
and imaginings, and to the higher polities, as 
a possible serious vocation in the distant fu- 
ture. This sketch has the charm of al] good 
autobiography, but is superior to many of 
the best of its kind in the fullness and viv- 
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its recollections of the incidents 


f the author’s very early childhood; in the 


dness of 


rageous trankness with which it discloses 
eperations of family secrets, and uncovers 
a nerations of family skeletons; in the cando1 
syed vivacity with which it chronicles his de- 
eanor and experiences, severally, at home, at 
ool, with his various tutors, and in college; 

in the brief but touching revelation it makes 
f his first love romance and its pathetic cli 
ix: in the exquisite grace and tenderness 
ith which it delineates the girlhood, young 
womanhood, and early married life of his mo- 
her: each of 
hich reads like a chapter in one of his own 


and in its craphie episodes 
romaneces—of life and adventure among rob- 
bers, gypsies, and other doubttul characters 
ho hung on the skirts of Enelish society. 
Wherever the autobiography is dark or prob- 
lematieal, or when the allusions to persons and 
neidents are fragmentary and unsatisfactory, 
biographer takes up the thread of the re- 
lation, and snpplies the missing links in sup- 
plementary notes and chapters; and in these 
itter he traces, and by the aid of the unfin- 
ished or un oublished manuscripts confided to 
him more fully reveals, the early manifesta- 
tions of the literary instinet in his father, and 
s first essays in authorship, sometimes giving 
in analytical outline of the latter, and at oth- 
ers reproducing them in their entirety. This 
last feature of the supplementary chapters of 
the autobiography will doubtless be the sub- 
t of some sharp criticism, on the ground not 
that the introduction of these lengthy 

sions interrupts the continuity of the narra- 

ve, but that they are immature, and from the 
literary stand-point intrinsically worthless, as 
their anthor himself evidently thought when 
he left them unfinished, or withheld them from 
publication. 


The force of this criticism will 
he greatly diminished, however, if we reflect 
that the arrangement of these interealary chap- 
ters is such that they may be easily skipped by 
animpatient orexacting reader, On the whole, 
we think the biographer determined wisely 
when he resolved to include these produetions, 
they reflect transitional stages in the 
literary life of the author, and exhibit some of 
its most characteristie phases; and further, be- 
cause, like all his imaginative writings, they are 
rich in autobiographie touches revealing his 
tastes, his personal characteristics, and his men- 
tal, moral, and literary habitudes at the time 
when they were written. The biography proper 
takes up the recital where the author of the 
autobiography dropped his pen, and carries us 
through the two following years of his single 
life, his courtship, and the period of his tenta- 
tive unprofessional authorship, of which the 
sole permanent relic is the morbid romance 
Falkland; through the years of his early mar- 
ried life, which witnessed his estrangement 
from and subsequent reconciliation with his 
mother, and his adoption of authorship as a 
professional means of livelihood, comprising 


since 


the four years from his twenty-third to his 
twenty-seventh, during which, besides having 
med for 
odiceals, and ex- 
Pelham, The 

nd had 


ladder of literary 


pertor much literary drudgery 


peri- 


annuals, ¢ sober 


more 
acting reviews, he produced 


Disowned, Devereur. and 


Paul ¢ 


gained a solid footing onthe 


ifford, 
renown: and it concludes with his editorial 
The New Mouthly Magazine and 
his entry into Parliament at the age of 


management ot 
twen- 
ty-eight, leaving the story of his lite, 
cer left “the ot 

half told. It is seldom that 
task has been imposed upon 
that which Lord Lytton 
preparation of this work 


as Cha 


story Cambuscan 

a biographer than 
in the 
difficult not merely 
because of the troubles, dilemmas, perplexities, 


and arduous labor that are inherent ina 


encountered 


ll biow- 
raphy, or because of the embarrassment which 
attends the choice, selection, and due subordi 
of the tax 
it levies upon the judgment, the candor, and 
the discrimination of the biographer, or be- 


cause of the severe test to which it subjeets 


nation of its materials,or because 


his capacity for condensation, intellectnal anal 


ysis, and delineation of cl 
above all, difficult because of the supreme del 
icacy of a portion of the ground 
be traversed in writing the life 


aracter; but also, and 
necessary to 
of his father 
Doubtless the task was imposed upon him by 
his father, accompanied by the explicit injunc 
tion that should ANY 
raphy of him be written,” becanse he knew 
that the tilial piety of their son would impel 
him to treat the story of the unhappy married 


‘by no one else biog 


life of his father and mother with a more ten- 
der reserve as to the mother, while doing full 
justice to the motives and conduct of the fa- 
ther, than would be possible to any other bi 
ographer, 

true, is not 


That portion of Bulwer’s life, it is 
yet reached in the volume under 
notice, but it is often foreshadowed with con- 
summate delicacy in the pictures which the 
biographer gives of the courtship and early 
married lite of the young couple, and of the 
estrangement from his grandmother which it 
precipitated, 
indicate no conscious partisanship, whether 
of partiality or prejudice, and the acts of eac 
so far as the biographer has seen tit to disclose 
them, are weighed tenderly, lovingly, and with 
gentle impartiality. Lord Lytton has traced 
the brilliant early years of his father’s literary 
career with great minuteness and dignity of 
style, touching with the earnestness of a live- 
ly sympathy, but with strict candor, upon the 
peculiarities of his temperament, his virtues 
and foibles, his demeanor in his family and 
among his friends, and revealing with entire 
frankness his ruling personal and intellectu- 
al traits and characteristics. The more pure- 
ly biographical narrative is interspersed with 
criticisms and analyses of Bulwer’s works as 
they appear, with graphie delineations of the 
effect produced by authorship upon his charae- 
ter and demeanor, and with admirable sketches 


Both are spoken of in terms that 


‘h, 


«| 


of all those personal happenings and social and 
other surroundings which were influential in 
giving form to the conceptions that he after- 
ward embodied in his novels. In this manner 
the biographer las literally and very ettectively 
illustrated the life of his father by his works, 
and his works by his life. Of course it can 
not be foreseen how far the life of the iman 
will be moditied by later events that must have 
severely strained his ardent and sensitive na- 
ture. By many it has been surmised that 
in after-life these exasperating events gave 
his disposition a morbid and unwholesome 
twist—though his later, which are his best 
and most cheerful novels, would seem unmis 
takably to indicate the reverse. Be this as it 
may, if we regard the man as he is pictured in 
this inthralling volume, tirst by his own hands 
as he was in his early youth, and afterward by 
the hand of his accomplished son as he ap- 
peared in the brilliant morning of his young 
manhood, his character was one of exceptional 
loftiness and nobility, as interesting and as 
rich in golden promise as that of any of his 
own most brilliant creations. 


Wren Dr. Schliemann had completed his 
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| pluckiness, and which are described with 


excavations on the hill of Hissarlik (or site of | 


ancient Troy) in 1879, and early in Issl had 
published his great work, Jlios, containing the 
results of his researches, and establishing the 
identity of Hissarlik and ancient Troy, he 
supposed that he had settled the Trojan ques- 
tion forever, and it was expected that he 
would rest from his active labors in the field. 
but the zeal and enthusiasm which first in- 
cited and afterward stimulated his researches 
still burned vigorously within him, and im- 
pelled him to revisit the scenes of his success- 
ful explorations and discoveries ; and, besides, 
notwithstanding the confident tone of his 


Ilios, there were evidently some lingering 


doubts in his mind as to the entire conclusive- 
ness of all his discoveries, and the complete 
tenability of all the hypotheses he had built 
upon them. As soon, therefore, as the record 
of his ten years of laborious research and ex- 
ploration was published he determined to re- 
visit the Troad, with the purpose of clearing 
up some obscure points of the Homeric geog- 
raphy, and of determining what other, if any, 
sites of ancient habitation on the Troad, be- 
sides Hissarlik, demanded or would reward 
archeological investigation. This visit was 


the Troad, projected in eleven ditterent direc- 
tions, in the course of which he conclusively es- 
tablished, that besides the tive prehistoric set- 
tlements and the Lydian city whose ruins and 
débris are below the remains of the classical 
period in Hissarlik, besides also the two pre- 
historie cities at Besika and Hanai Teph, and 
besides the three towns dating from the ninth 
to the fifth century B.c., on the Bali Dagh, 
Eski Hissarlik, and on Fulu Dagh, there were 
once on the Plain of Troy, which is only eight 


miles long and less than half as broad in jt. 
widest part, eleven flourishing cities, al] 
which were probably autonomous, and of 
which five coined their own money, and ¢ 
(lium) had at least seventy thousand jy] 
itauts; further, that whilst it is known 
certain that at Hissarlik the aceumulatio; 
prehistoric ruins, fourteen meters deep, is s 
ceeded by a layer of Hellenic ruins and dé 
two meters deep, there is in the whole Ty 
between the Hellespont, the Gulf of Adran 
tium, and the chain of Ida, no site conta 
prehistoric ruins except at Hanai and Besika 
and that, with the exception of Assos, now by 
ing explored by American investigators, no « 
cavations, with a view to finding interest 
antiquities of the classical time, are poss 


t 


ot 


anywhere in the Troad, except perhaps son 
spotsin Alexandria Troas. On his return tro: 
this journey, the results of which seem to lay 
whetted his antiquarian ardor, Dr. Schlienia 
determined upon a renewed exploration of 
ruins at Hissarlik; and after namerous pr 
liminary difliculties, which were encounter 
and overcome with characteristic patience a 
minuteness and vivacity in his new volume, 
Troja,? he began his investigations in Mar 
Ink2. and continued them for tive months, with 
results which have obliged him to revise some 
of his former conclusions, not, indeed, regard- 
ing the position of Troy or the fact that it had 
existed on the site at Hissarlik, for of t} 


| there conld be no question, but respecting tli 


extent of the sacred city. As has been alr 

intimated, scarcely had he completed his ti 
mer investigations before he was assailed 
doubts as to the absolute correctness of lis 
conclusions in this particular, He could not 
reconcile the evidence of the greatness and ex- 
tent of ancient Troy, contained in the writings 
of the early poets and the most ancient histo- 
rians and scholars, with the faet, which his 


| previous investigations at Hissarlik seemed to 


have established, that it was in reality only a 
very little town or small fortified borough— 
so small that it conld hardly have contain 


|} ed three thousand inhabitants. And it was 


to clear up and settle these doubts 
the new investigations and excavations were 
prosecuted, of which his new work, Troja, 
gives the graphic and minute details. With- 
out following the indefatigable explorer at 


| every step of his deeply interesting excava- 
made in May, 1881, and resulted in a journey in | tions and identifications, or in all his amus- 


ing, perplexing, irritating, and elating per- 
sonal experiences, we shall merely state their 


| results briefly, and as far as practicable, in 


Dr. Schliemann’s own words—premising that 


2 Troja. Results of the Latest Researches and Dis- 
coveries on the Site of Homer's Troy, and in the He- 
roic Tumuli and Other Sites, made in the Year 1882. 
And a Narrative of a Journey in the Troad in 1 
By HeNRY SCHLIEMANN, Hon. D.C.L., Oxon., ete. Pre 


face by Professor A. H. Sayce. With 150 Woodcuts 
| and 4 Maps and Plans. 8vo, pp. 434. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 
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new discoveries seem fully to resolve 
doubts which had assailed him, and show 
lusively by the evidence of the ruins at 
{issarlik, and of the numerous objects hidden 
them and brought to light by the spade, 
that the buried ancient city was a powerful 
nd extensive one, fully corroborating the ae- 
ints of it preserved in ancient poems and 

r writings. In his reeapitulation of the 

Its of this latest exploration, Dr. Schilie- 
mann asserts, with the calmness of conviction, 
“T have proved that in a remote 
ntiquity there was in the Plain of Troy a 
» city, destroyed of old by a fearful catas- 
trophe, Which had on the hill of Hissarlik only 
its AC ropolis, with its temples and a tew other 
large edifices, Whilst its lower city extended in 
n easterly, southerly, and westerly direction, 

» site of the later ium: and that, conse- 
quently, this city answers perfectly to the Ho- 
meric description of the site of sacred Llios.” 
flhus much as to the extent of Troy. He then 
disposes of the claims of the other sites which 
have been severally put forward by other anti- 
quarians as the site of Troy. “I have, further,” 


as follows: 


hesays, “once more brought to naught the pre- | 


tensions of the small city on the Bali Dagh, 
behind Bounarbashi, to be the site of Troy, in- 
ismuch as [ have shown that it belongs to a 
much later time, and that it can not be sepa- 
rated from the strongly fortified city on Eski 


Hissarlik which, at a distance of only a few | 


hundred yards from it, crowns a lofty hill on 


the opposite side of the Scamander, having 
heen built simultaneously with it, and having 
heen, together with it, the key to the road 
which leads throngh the valley of the Sea- 
mander into Asia Minor. Ihave further proved 
that the accumulation of ancient ruins and 
débris, which exceeds sixteen meters in depth 
on the hill of Hissarlik, is quite insignificant 
on the Bali Dagh, as well as at Eski Hissarlik 
and on Mount Fulu Dagh, and amounts to no- 
thing in the only two places in the Troad where 
the most ancient human settlements ought to 
have existed. I have proved that the most 
ancient remains on all these sites, scanty as 
they are, belong most probably to the period 
between the ninth and the fifth centuries B.c., 
and that there is no trace among them of pre- 
historie pottery.” Finally, Dr. Schliemann con- 
cludes the summary of his explorations in 1882 
by the statement of some minor but highly 
interesting identifications and discoveries, as 
follows: First, that the tumulus attributed by 
Homer and the tradition of all antiquity to 
Achilles, and one of the two tumuli attributed 


to Antilochus and Patroelus, can not claim a | 
higher antiquity than the ninth century B.c,, | 


that is to say, the Homeric second, 


age 


that the tumulus to which tradition pointed | 


as the tomb of Patroclus probably belongs to 
the age of the second city of Hissarlik (Ilium) ; 
third, the discovery of a large tumulus at the 
foot of Cape Sigeum, which was known in an- 
tiquity, and was probably attributed by tradi- 
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tion to the hero Antilochus, but which has 
not come under the notice of any modern ex- 
plorer, and is indicated on no map of the Troad ; 
and fourth, the establishment of the interest- 
ing architectural facts that in the remote an- 
tiquity to which the walls of Troy belong, not 
only the walls of the city, but even the walls 
of the large edifices, were made of raw bricks, 
and were artificially baked in situ 
been completely built: and that 
parastades, Which in later years fulfilled only a 
technical purpose, had then important 
constructive purposes, namely, to consolidate 
and secure the front faces of the lateral walls, 
and 


after having 


the anta, or 


two 


to render them capable of sustaining 
the ponderous weight of the superincumbent 
Dr. Schlie- 
his daily 
tudes and of the various steps in his exea- 


cross-beams and the terraced roof. 
mann’s minute account of Vicissi- 
vations, more especially of those that result- 
ed in the uncovering of the ruins, objects of 
art, utensils, pottery, and remains of every 
kind, which were the mute witnesses on which 
he relied to wrest her secrets trom hoar an- 
tiquity, is one of profound interest to the anti- 
quarian and archeologist, and searcely less so 
to the intelligent general reader. 
has not a dry or tedious page. 


The volume 
It is enriched 
with a scholarly preface by Professor Sayce, 
outlining the suecess of Dr. Schliemann as an 
excavator, and showing the new light that has 
flowed from his discoveries, the gains to pre- 
that have resulted 
them, the confirmations of ancient 


historie archeology from 
traditions 
and writings they have supplied, and the geo- 
graphical, historical, philological, and archiwo- 
logical problems they have solved or coutrib- 
uted to render more clear and exact. And, in 
accordance with his usual method, Dr. Schlie- 
mann has collected in the Notes and Appendices 
a large body of valuable and erudite material 
bearing upon and corroborative of special re- 
lated subjects of importance discussed in the 
text. Among these is Dr. Sehliemann’s narra- 
tive of his journey in the Troad in 1Lsel, to 
which we have referred in the early part of 
this notice; a dissertation, by Professor Vir- 
chow, on the bones collected during the exca- 
vations of 1882, in the first and most ancient 
prehistoric city at Hissarlik ; two dissertations 
by Karl Blind, respectively, on Virchow’s “ Old 
Trojan Tombs and Skulls,” the “Teu- 
tonie Kinship of Trojans and Thrakians’; a 
memoir on the “ Site and Antiquity of the Hel- 
lenie Lion,” by Professor Mahatty ; and a letter 
by Professor Virchow in answer to the objec- 
tions urged by the critics of Dr. Schliemann’s 
Tlios, supporting the Doctor's conelusions as to 
the antiquity of the earliest Greek settlement 
at Hissarlik. 


and on 


IN 1875, Professor Julius Késtlin, of the 
University of Halle-Wittenberg, published a 
large work in two volumes, entitled, Martin 
Luther; His Life and Writings, which received 
the hearty commendation of Protestant schol 


3 
Nig 


HARPER'S NEW M¢ 
al und. indeed, of scholars and critics gen- 
eri > but, on acconnt of the largeness of 


the scale on which it was projected, it be 


came comparatively little known outside ot 
their circles. The work comprised, along with 
a biography, extended criticisms, analyses, ex 


planations, and illustrations of the subject 
matter of the great Reformers various writ 
ings. Since the completion of this work, Pro- 
fessor Koéstlin has been engaged in the prep- 
aration, from its materials, and trom other 
new and important matter that has rewarded 


his later researches, of a Life of Luther? whiel 


should be more exclusively biographical in its 
form, and thus, and also by the reducti 
the volume of its critical and polemical ma 
terial, be better adapted for educated and in 
telligent non-professional readers. The new 


volume is now published in an English dress, 


and is an altogether admirable biography, 
both in its matter and its manner. Professor 
Kostlin gives us a noble portraiture of Luther, 


and his delineation of his character as a man, 


a priest, a lover of learning, and an ardent 
and fearless reformer, is) compact and vig- 
orous, and as discriminating as it is sympa 
thetic. After a careful and deeply interested 
perusal of the work, we are prepared to join 
in the hearty encominum pronounced upon it 
by a capable critie who is seldom easily pla- 
cated, Mr. James Anthony Froude. It is, in 
deed, a life of Luther which deserves the name, 
a picture which leaves little to be desired, a 
memoir which enables us to hear the very 
heart-throbs of the man, It introduces us to 
tant 
ite. It carries us with him through his hard 


every phase of Luther’s active and mil 


ogether joyless peasant life in child- 
hood and at school; through his ardent uni- 
versity life; through his self-denying 


career as 
amonk; through the mental di syd tudes and 
struggles that terminated in his breach with 


Rome, and in his long and unflinching conflict 


with her mighty power. It carries us with 
him into his study while he is engaged in the 
translation of the Bible into the vernacular, 


1 


noble 


in the composition of the simple but 

hymns that stirred the national heart and the 
national conscience only less than the inspired 
word, and while forging the red-hot iron of 
controversy Which gave religious liberty and 
the right of private 


judgment to the world. 
Finally, to use Mr. Froude’s sententious ver- 
diet: “A student who has read these six hun- 
dred pages attentively will have no questions 
to ask. He will have heard Luther speak. 
He will have seen him in the pulpit. He will 
have seen him in kings’ courts and Imperial 
Diets. He will have seen him at his own ti: 


ble, or working in his warden, or by his chil- 


dren’s bedside. He will have seen, moreover 


and it is a further merit of this most exce 


f Luther. By With Tlustra 
t s from Authent Sourees Translated from the 
German. 12mo, pp. 590. New York: Charles Scri 
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lent book—a series of carefully engraved } 


traits, from the best pictures, of Luther | 
self, of his wife and family, and of all they 
eminent men with whom his work forced 
inte friendship or collision.” Mr. Froude n 
have added that this excellent volume 
vives engravings of Luther's simple-hearte 
but sterling parents, a number of fac-sim 
of Luther's manuscripts, many of which ar 
vreat personal and historical Interest, and 
series of fac-similes, slightly reduced, of thy 


tle-pages of some of his most celebrated 
most characteristic tracts, pamphlets, 


hooks. 


Irv Americans of this generation were as] 
what they know of Albert Gallatin —w} 
he was born, in what State he was reared 

underwent his early political training, in wl 
period ff our history he tlourished, to w} 
party he was attached, what yn 

positions he filled, what services he render 
the State and nation, and in what specialt 
political economy and administration he 
celled — their reply, if impromptu, would 
trayvia dt oree of ignorance bordering upon t 


‘ 
} 
poitieal 


absolute. Nor is this ignorance to be won 


ed at greatly if we consider the perfunet 
and superficial manner in whieh our histo: 
popularly read, and the inattention with which 
all but those more striking and salient pa 
sages that make an impression on the fee] 

or the imagination, or that have an intima 
bearing upon current issues of the day, 

commonly regarded. Many causes have c 
spired to produce this inattention to the cha 
acter, career, and services of Mr. Gallatin, a 
have contributed to the prevalent ignorar 
that we have assumed. He came upon t 

stage at that comparatively late day wiaen the 
heroic had given way to the practical and pro 
saie. He was not an actor in those excit 
and pregnant events which precipitated and 
attended the Revolutionary war, and resulted 
first, in the loose confederation of States whi 

achieved our independence, and afterward in 
that **more perfect Union,” under the Consti 
tution, which made us a nation. His services 
were Jess resplendent than, and have been 
overshadowed by, those of the early patrio 


soldiers, and statesmen of the republie, and 
they were rendered at a less critical time. 
Then, too, the nature of his services, and the 
processes he employed in devising and effecta- 
ating the political theories and policies he es- 
poused, were so complex, so purely abstract and 
intellectual, as to tax the powers of compre 
hension of the average readers of history very 
severely, and to make them averse or unequal 
to their due consideration. And finally, he 
lived in a period when the publie or politic- 
al arena was becoming more and more dense 
ly crowded; and naturally he suffers from that 
inevitable levelling effeet of a crowd which 
resolves all who are not of gigantic stature, or 
who do not occupy a nearor acommanding posi- 
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tion. into an undistinguishable mob, Mr. Gal 
atin was not an intelleetual giant, por did he 
ever fill a position so lofty that the mere emi- 
nee would make men conspicuous who were 
itly his inferiors in knowledge and ability, 


and would even give dignity to mediocrity. 
None the less was he a great man—great in 
the practices al bent and the versatility of his 
great in vigorous common-sense, in in- 

ible tenacity of will, and in unblemished 
purity of purpose; great in the comprehen- 
siveness and minuteness of his knowledge, and 
especially great in his thorough mastery of and 
practical familiarity with the laws of finance 
d their experimental application in the ad 


nistration of national atfairs. Nor was his 
of political economy confined to 
department of finance, but it 
braced the whole field of that intricate science, 
a t also comprehended the fields of govern- 
ment and administration, and 
plomaey, and made large incursions upon the 


single em- 
nel it 


legislation di- 


provinces of ethnology and natural science. 
It Mr. Gallatin failed to reach the most ex- 
alted station that could possibly be attain- 
ed Dy American citizen, this much is cer- 
tain, that the stations which he did reach 
vere not inferior to any in their influence and 


far-reaching consequences, and were filled by 
ability. An opportu- 
ty is at length afforded for our countrymen 
better acquainted with this 
eminent but now half-forgotten statesman, 

thoughtful and well-considered 
chastely written outline* of his life and public 
eer, Which has been prepared by Mr. J 
Austi the 


ries,” has suggested 


him with consummate 
to bee ome once 
by 
as well as 
olin 
“American Statesmen 
the retlee- 
evens’s carefuland elaborate study 


Stevens for 
and 
Mr. St 
Gallatin’s life and services is a substan- 
tial contribution to our political history—af- 
tinent of suggestive and interesting material 
forthe consideration of mature political think- 
ers 
tion of those among our sober-minded and in- 
telligent young men who are inspired an 
honorable ambition for distinction in publie 
life. the career of Mr. 
Gallatin, as vigorously traced by Mr, Stevens, 
supplies an impressive be 
accomplished, without the adventitious aids of 
wealth or of family or social influence, by con- 
centrated and patient attention, and by per- 
sistent and unwearied application, coupled with 
strict integrity of life, 
purpose 


above 


ons, 


of Mr. 


and specially deserving of the close atten- 


To such as these last, 


lesson of what may 


usefulness, duty, and virtue. Mr. Gallatin’s op- 
portunities were only such as are open to every 
American youth, native or 
will find the record of his public and private 
life to be invaluable for the example it pre- 
sents and the incitements and encouragements 
it suggests. We can think of in- 


no more 


* Alhert Gallatin. * Ameri 


Hough- 


By Joun Austin STEVENS 
16mo, pp. 419. Boston: 


can Statesmen Series.” 
ton, Mifflin, and Co. 


genuine singleness of 
, aud the maintenance of lofty ideals of 
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Sweden, 


| its features, and was preserved from any 
adopted, aud they | 


| than is possessed by most re 


structive vars for 
enter political life 
steps of Mi illatin’s ¢ 


young men 
than that 
areer 


al 
as a youthful and 
friendless Swiss em 
zen of the 
ence 


ivrant and settler; a 


of hi 
grew 


State influ 


gs, al 


s adopt ion, whose 


teadily 


st from small beginni 


as stead ily broadened 
from the 
from the 
braced the entire commonwealth 
of the Le 


Was 


and deepened, extendin: 


vhborhood to the 


township to the county, unti 


Nel townsh 


it 
asa member 
vislature, whose practical shrewdness 


quickly recognized, and whose large 


stores 
of laborio isly quired knowleda 
stantly drawn 
member of Cong 
ity in debate 
and admitted by 
of the 


whose financial ideas and methods have 


were con 


upon by his colle: 


as a 


e steadiness and 


ress, Whos abil 
it 
and foe; Secretary 
and Madison; 
lett 
indelible and beneficent fmpression upon out 
of tinance; iinister 
and eland, 


country at 


and wisdom in council were f 


friend 


as 


Treasury under Jefferson 


national system as suc- 
to France Ww hose 


ices to the 


cessively SCY 
Critics 
ot 
sonian Republican party for the second hi 
ollice 


period wer 


inestimable; as a candidate the old Jetter- 


vhest 
‘ 
in the Wliose 


gift of his countrymen, an- 


didature was unsought, and unstained by trick 


or mancuvre ; and as a private citizen who 


many years atter his retirement from public 
life, having lived down the passing obloquies 


and excitements of the hour, exerted a power 


ful and wholesome intluence on society, on 
science, on finance, and on general politics. 


all the poets, Shakespeare is the rich 
est in the folk-lore of his age and country 
There is scarcely an act in any of his dramas, 
wherever their scene may be laid whethei 
in Venice or Verona, at Messina or Vienna, at 
Rome or Athens, in Sicily or Bohemia, amid 
the “still vex’d Bermoothes,” or in France, 
Scotland, Wales, or England—but is enriched 
by it. By a combination of favoring cireum 


stances it happened that in Shakespeare’ 
the folk-lore of England was an epitome of the 
folk-lore of the entire continent of Europe, 
though far the larger proportion of it was in 
digenous, by trans 
plantation upon English soil as to have 
entirely lost its exotie character. While, 
therefore, much of the folk-lore that Shake 
speare has wrought with exquisite effects into 
dramas derived original forms from 
Denmark, Norway, Germany, France, 


s day 


or was so moditied its 


almost 


his its 


Italy, and Switzerland, from Oriental sources. 
and from the legends of ancient Greece and 


Rome, it had become distinetively English 


pearance of incongrnousness by the common 
elements to be found in its originals. But 
prominent as is the place it fills, and delight 
ful as are the effects it produces in Shake- 


speare’s plays, it still requires for its full ap- 
preciation and enjoyment a much greater de 
gree of familiarity with the general subject 


‘aders, more espe- 
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cially as it relates to that portion of the folk- 
lore of England which is essentially English, 
and had its rise in the imagination, the super- 
stitions, and the social, domestic, and rural 
life of the people of England in the age of 
Elizabeth, and during the two preceding cen- 
turies. There have been numerous works on 
folk 


tive of Shakespeare's plays, which are highly 


lore, both general, and specially illustra- 


esteemed by scholars; but none of them have 
been quite adapted for popular use. This 
popular want has at length been most satis 
factorily ministered to by a volume on The 


holk-lore of Shakespeare? which the general 


reader will soon learn to keep within easy 
reach while reading the works of our great 
dramatist. The work is worthy of a place 
beside Sir Henry Ellis’s standard edition of 
Brands Popular Antiquities, and fully supplies 
the one great deticiery of that useful publica- 
i1on, 
EVENTS that are occurring in the Soudan, 
ind that are likely to happen there in the 
near future, impart an accidental interest to 
Mr. F. L. James’s Wild Tribes of the Soudan.' 
Intrinsically the book is one of slight merit. 
It is neither a particularly vivacious book of 
travel and adventure, nor an instructive chron- 
icle of original research. As an account of 
travelling and sporting experiences it is great- 
ly inferior to many of its kind. Its personal 
incidents and situations are described in a mo- 
notonous and Commonplace manner, An eager- 
ness for sport in a field hitherto comparatively 
new and unappropriated by Englishmen led 
the author and his party to penetrate the dis 
trict inhabited by the Basé, or Kumana, a tribe 
if whom little is known, and whose people are 
more uncivilized and more nearly allied to the 
pure negro than any other in that quarter of 
Africa, Of these not very interesting people 
the anthor gives some superficial and mildly 
entertaining information, when he can tear 
himself away from his chronicle of the slaugh- 
ter of lions and hippopotami, panthers and hy- 
enas, ostriches and crocodiles, and other more 
ignoble game, or when he takes a respite from 
the record of his not very heroic squabbles 
with sheiks and guides, or of his more exciting 
contlicts with other unfriendly or jealous or 
greedy natives. The chief interest and value 
of his book reside, as we have intimated, in its 
accidental relation to and its really excellent 
maps of that portion of Upper Egypt between 
Nubia and Abyssinia geographically known as 
the Soudan, which is the theatre of the war 
between the hordes of the False Prophet and 
the Egyptians. It was over precisely this 


> Folk-lore of Shakespeare. By Rev. T. F. Tutster- 
Dyer, M.A., Oxon, 12mo, pp. 558. New York: 


Wild Tribes of the Soudan. An Account of 
Travel and Sport chietly in the Basé Country. Being 
Personal Experiences and Adventures during three 
ent in the Soudan. By F. L. James, M.A. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, and Co. 


tled Sound Bodies for our Boys and Girls, | 


) ed primarily by its author, Mr. William Blail 


| ground that Mr. James and his party tramp. 

or rode back and forth in pursuit of game fro; 
early in December, 1821, till the middle of Apri] 
[se2, and his deseription of the people and pro 
ductions of this region, its roads and carayay 


routes, its rivers and water-courses—in fine, of 
its topography, conformation, facilities for jy 
tercommunication, and avenues to the adja 
cent districts of Egypt north of the Soudan 
is perhaps the fullest, most minute, and most 
accurate, as it undoubtedly is the most recent 
that is available to the general reader. 


A LITTLE volume on physical culture, enti- 
lads 
just issued from the press of Messrs. Harper 
and Brothers, which was arranged and design 
kie, 


as a manual for school use, and is admirably 


| suited to that end, but should not be limited 


toit. The simplicity and practical good sense 
of its directions, the freedom of its exercises 
from all risk, the inexpeusiveness of the outtit 
that is required, and the ease with which its 
methods may be applied by any judicious par- 
ent, or elder brother or sister of fair intelli- 
gence, so as to impart grace and vigor to thi 
frame, render it no less appropriate and valu- 
able for home and family than for school use, 
Unlike most advocates of systematic pliysical 


} culture, Mr. Blaikie does not run into unre; 


sonable extremes as to the amount of time to 
be appropriated to it, or the objects to be at- 
tained by it. His aimis not to train boys and 
girls to become or to contract a taste for being 
mere gymnasts or athletes, but to make them 
erect, graceful, vigorous, and healthy men and 
women, With sound minds’ and sound bodies, 
at the cost of a small amount of time, period- 
ically and methodically devoted, in the inter- 
vals between other studies and occupations, 
to the few simple and easily executed exer- 
cises that he prescribes. It will need only a 
cursory examination of Mr. Blaikie’s capital 
little manual to convince any intelligent par- 
ent or teacher that his simple and sensible 
lessons may be easily practiced by the young- 
est and most delicate children and youths of 
both sexes, with the certainty of eradicating 
many physical habitudes and many acquired 
physical defects which stand in the way of 
health and vigor, and of developing each limb, 
and indeed every muscle of every limb, so as 
to insure the perfection of bodily grace and 
strength to the entire frame. 


THOsE of our readers who have enjoyed 
Colonel Richard M. Johnston’s relishing Dukes- 
borough Tales and other stories will turn with 
pleasant anticipations to the more continu- 
ous novel, Old Mark Langston,? that has just 

7 Sound Bodies for our Boys and Girls. By Wiu11aM 
Briaikiz. With Illustrations. 18mo, pp. 168. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 

5’ Old Mark Langston. A Tale of Duke's Creek. By 
tICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 18mo, pp. 338. New 


| York: Harper and Brothers. 
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former tales, this is a story of what may 

termed Southern provincial life, 
s laid in and around the quaint little town 
of Dukesborough, in Georgia, with which, and 
ts equally quaint denizens, we have already 
heen made delightfully familiar by his for- 
mer sketches; and it introduces us to some 
ew and characteristic features of that unique 


Its scene 


eality, and to some new and equally charac- | 


eristie specimens of its unique men and wo- 


The story is not confined as exclusively 
is his former tales to those who might exclaim, 


th Hamlet, “I am native here, and to the | 


ner born,” but a new and exotie element 


man 


nt hinges and its interest centres, in the 


form of some new-comers from an adjacent 


Southern State, and even from far-off Vermont. | 


Although it is pervaded by a triple love ro- 


mance, in Which these new-comers bear a 


prominent and exciting part, and abounds in | 


ngaging incidents and situations, its plot is 
so complex, and the parts borne by its actors 

» so full of entanglement and vicissitude, as 
todefy an outline or analysis. It is enough to 
say that the love story is of the hearty, down- 
right, and good old-fashioned kind, thoroughly 


sweet 


ourse of true love never did run smooth,” yet 
most happy in its dénouement. 
ittractive as it is as a love story, it is not in 


this, however, that its greatest charm resides. | 


Colonel Johnston is essentially a humorist, and 
he has the humorist’s propensity to be on the 
vateh for, and the humorist’s faculty for dis- 
erning, Whatever is quaint, or odd, or whim- 
sical, or droll, or idiosyneratie in life and char- 
cter, and for depicting it with serio-comic 
fidelity and a gusto that is infectious. The 
ovel is opulent in felicitously aggravating 
character-drawings; and his long-span ver- 
ions of the garrulous colloquies and preach- 
ments of seme of the originals of his picture, 
ind of their gossipy babblements —- under- 


ieath allof which there always runs a vein of | 


fine morality, true delicacy, and sound com- 


nion-sense—are rich in irrepressible fun and | 


perennial drollery. 


Tue anonymous author of a fresh and vigor- 


ous tale entitled The Bread-Winners?® discloses | 
i phase of American society rarely depicted in | 


American novels, and very different from any 
that is described in the natty performances of 
Mr. Henry James, Jun., and writers of his 
school. Instead of dissecting the social but- 
tertlies that skim through the atmosphere of 
our fashionable watering - places, or flit here 
uid yon in the air of the Old World resorts so 


much affected by some of our countrymen and | 


countrywomen, leaving a mild and insipid 


> The Bread-Winners. A Social Study. 
319. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


18mo, pp. 
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ed from his facile and genial pen. Like | 


and pure, and while verifying for the | 
ten-thousandth time the old adage that “the | 


Spirited and | 


| RUSSELL. 
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sensation in their wake wherever their wings 
may float them, the author of this spirited tale 
has penetrated a deeper stratum of our social 
genuine but 
crude power the creatures who there moil and 
fume and fret and The 
for its suggestive motive the contlict 


atmosphere, and delineates with 


conspire, story has 


between 


capital and labor which is beginning toe be 


and some of its most 
drawn from 
connected with one of the forms of association, 


waged in our country ; 


impressive scenes are incidents 


| by means of which some agitators among the 


working classes have sought to throttle capi- 
tal and make it yield to their demands. The 


| author gives a striking and highly suggestive 
s introduced, upon which much of its move- 


picture, illustrated by a number of vigorous 
character portraits, of the manner in which in- 
dividuals belonging to the legitimate organiza- 
tions of industrious and worthy artisans, com- 
bined fora lawful and laudable purpose, may be 
converted by artful and evil-minded agitators 
into dangerous maleontents 
ous because organized 


the more danger- 
and be pushed on tothe 
commission of criminal and destructive or even 
murderons acts. The scene of the story is laid 
in one of our Western railway centres—But- 
falo, perhaps, or Cleveland —and the sketch 
which it gives of an unsuceessful strike, and 
of the deeds of violence that attended it, till it 
was suppressed by the prompt and vigorous 
action of the hero of the tale, is prophetic of 
the dangerous possibilities that may ripen into 
eventualities when the masses shall have be- 
come more wretched, more desperate, more 
perfectly organized, and more ably and more 
resolutely led. 


THE remaining novels and tales of the 
month that deserve especial mention for the 
varied and wholesome entertainment they af- 
ford are: Thirlby Hall,? by W. E. Norris; Annan 
Water," by Robert Buchanan; An April Day,!? 
by Philippa Prittie Jephson; To Leeward,’ by 
the author of Mr. Isaacs; The Surgeon’s Stories 

Times of Charles by Z. Topelius; 
Floyd Grandon’s Honor,? by Amanda M. Doug- 
las; Round the Galley Fire,!® by W. Clark Rus- 
sell: and The Mate of the * Daylight,” and Other 
Stories,'7 by Sarah Orne Jewett. 


Norris 
New York: 


Frank- 
Ilar- 


10 Thirlby Hall 
lin Square Library.” 
per and Brothers. 

Annan Water. A Romance 
AN. ‘Franklin Square Library.” 
York: Harper and Brothers 

12 4n April Day. A Novel. By Prittre 
Jepuson. ‘Franklin Square Library.’’ 4to, pp. 23. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

13 To Leeward. By F. Marion CrawFonp. 
pp. 411. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co 

14 The Surgeon's Stories—Times of Charles XIT. By 
Z. Topenivs. Translated from the Swedish. 16mo, 
pp. 349. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg, and Co 

18 Floyd Grandon’s Honor. By AMANDA M 
12mo, pp.411. Boston: Lee and Shepard 

16 Pound the Galley Fire. Sea Stories 
“Franklin Square Library.” 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

17 The Mate of the ** Daylight,’ and Other Stories. ¥ 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 18mo, pp. 254. Boston: Houg 
ton, Mifflin, and Co. 


A Novel. By W.E 
4to, pp. 114. 


By Rorert Bucnan- 
4to, pp. 59 New 


16mo, 
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By W. CLARK 
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POLITICAL. 

UR Reeord closed on the 2ist of Jan- 
() uary Both Houses of Congress took a 
holiday recess from December 24 until Janu- 
iy 7 On the day of adjournment Speaker 
Carlisle announced the House committees. 
On January 7 the House adopte d the rules of 
the previous session.—A bill appropriating 
$1,000,000 for the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi River was passed by the Senate January 
11, and the House January 17.—Senator Ed 
munds was re-elected President pro tem, of the 
Senate Ja mary 14. 

Henry B. Payne was elected United States 
Senator from Ohio January 15.) Judge E. K. 
Wilson was elected, January 18, United States 
Senator from Maryland, to succeed James b. 
Groome, 


The Louisiana Democratie State Convention, 
December 20, renominated Governor MeEnery. 

The public debt of the United States was 
decreased during the month of December 
$11,743,337. Since June 30, 1888, the decrease 
has been 853,049,483. 

The number of immigrants landing at Cas 
tle Garden during the year 1883 was 388,342, 
against 454,747 the previous year, 

~The New York State Legislature was organ- 
ized January 1. Mr. Titus Sheard was elected 
Speaker of the Assembly, over Mr. Frank Rice, 
Democratic candidate. Governor Cleveland 
in his Message shows that the total State debt 
on September 80 was $5,978,301 81, the reduc- 
tion duri the year $407,054 49, the avail- 
able surplus at the beginning of the fiscal 


year $4,249,567 97, and that an extraordinary 
reduction in the tax rate can be safely made 
for the coming year. The Governor believes 
that the burdens of taxation could be greatly 
lightened by placing real and personal prop- 
erty on the same footing, and abolishing all 
deductions for debts. 

The New Jersey Legislature convened Jan- 
uary & 3. A. Vail was elected President of the 
Senate, and Mr. Stoney Speaker of the House. 

Five men were killed and eighteen wound- 
ed in an anti-Orange riot at Harbor Grace, 
Newfoundland, December 26. 

The French forces captured Sontay and burn- 
ed the citadel December 16, with a loss of four 
oflicers and seventy-seven men, 

Hiephema, King of Anam, abdicated his 
throne, and Kieuphua, a lad of fifteen, was 
crowned his suecessor on December 2. 

The Spanish ministry resigned January 17, 
and on the next day the following new cab- 
inet was announced: President of the Coun- 
cil, Senor Canovas del Castillo; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Senor J. de Elduayen (Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs in 1880); Finance, Senor 
F. Cos-Gavon (Minister of Finance in 1880); 
Interior, Senor F. Romero y Robledo (Minister 
of the Interior in 1880); Justice, Sehor Fran- 
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cisco Silvela (Minister of Foreign Affai 
1279); Commerce and Agriculture, Senor | 
y Mon; War, General Quesada y Mathens, M 
quis de Miravalles; Marine, Admiral 
quera; Colonies, Count Tajada Valdosera 
The Egyptian ministry resigned Jannat 
because of the advice given the Khedivy 
England in relation to the Soudan rebellio 


DISASTERS. 
December 16.—Steamer St. Augustin, from M 
nila for Liverpool, burned in the Bay of Bis« 
December 12. 
vessels given up as lost, with twenty-two 1 
This makes seventeen vessels and 209 lives 


Two more Gloncester tis] 


in the Gloucester fisheries during the year. 

December 23.—-Fifteen students in a Je 
school in Galata, Turkey, burned to death. 

January 2.—Twenty-five men killed by 
collision on the Grand Trunk Railway near 
Toronto, Canada. 

January 5. —Twenty-six nuns and pupils 
the Roman Catholie convent at Belleville, | 
nois, burned to death. 

January 11.—Seven men killed and twel 
injured by an explosion of fire-damp in t] 
Ferfay coal mine at Arras, France. 

January 14.—Crew of two hundred suppose: 
to have been lost by the wreck of the stea 
Huai Tuen, from Shanghai for Hong-Kong. 

January 15.—Railway train canght fire tro 
oil on the track, near Bradford, Penusylvai 
and several persons fatally burned. 

January 16.—Eleven lives lost in a coal 
at Cwmamman, Wales, by the breaking of a 
cage rope. 

January 18.—Steamer City ef Columbus, fi 
Boston for Savannah, wrecked in Vineyard 
Sound. One hundred lives lost. 

OBITUARY. 

December 22.—In Washington, D. C., Ralph 
P. Lowe, ex-Governor of Iowa, aged seventy- 
eight years. 

December 27.—In Washington, D.C., Briga 
dier-General A. A. Humphreys, U.S.A.—In New 
Orleans, Louisiana, Archbishop Perche, aged 
seventy-eight years. 

December 30.—In New York, George W. Lane, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, ag 
sixty-six years.—In Cincinnati, Ohio, Joseph 
Longworth, aged sixty-nine years. 

January 5.—In New York, Dr. Edward Las- 
ker, member of the German Parliament, in his 
fifty-fifth year. 

January 8.—In Caleutta, Keshub Chunder 
Sen. 

January 12.—In St. Petersburg, General Ra- 
tislav Andrejewitch Fadejew, aged fifty-eight 
years. 

January 14.—Charles Delmonico, of New 
York, found dead in a ravine near Orange, 
New Jersey, in his forty-fourth year. 
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ditur’s 


‘is said that those who first see the light 
in March are born wise. They need to be, 
rit is the most difficult month in this latitude 
pmanage, and a source of unalloyed joy to no 


one except the patent-medicine man. Few peo- 
seleet the month to be born in, and nobody 
1 it willingly. It is put in spring in de- 
rision, and would belong to winter if every body 

ul not by that time had enough of winter. 
We try to turn away its wrath by soft words, 
forget that a great orator warned 
to * beware the ides of March.” 


ve never 


may take if for granted that every na- 


Wi 
m dislikes to be “ discovered.” To sutter 
s carries With it the imputation of inferior- 


Phere 
iption in the act of discovery. It 


is always a certain conceit and 
e who make the discovery are known, 
and we condescend to introduce you into the 
world that is known. Often the 
nothing more than an exhibition 
but 
trouble the discoverers. Thesub- 
that all 
their own confederacy was barbarian was not 
sturbed by finding in Egypt a civilization 
der and a refinement superior to their own. 
fhe early adventurers and missionaries who 
penetrated China really thought they were 
troducing to the world and its privileges a 
d whose people had been highly organized 
nsands of years before Europe began to 
emerge from barbarism, who had discovered 
gunpowder, and invented printing, and knew 
how to make porcelain. It was China that 
should have discovered Europe. The Parisians 
in modern times are the successors of the Athe- 
is in possessing this patent right of dis- 
covery. There is nothing amusing to a Paris- 
in in the air with which Théophile Gautier 
crosses the barriers of his city and sets out 
into the provinces on a voyage of discovery, 
and with heroic self-sacrifice pushes on into 
the unknown land of Spain. The Parisians 
are, perhaps, the only Oceidental people who are 
absolutely indifferent to the pretense of out- 
side people to discover Paris, and show no sen- 
sitiveness to foreign opinion of their city. We 
in America have been a good deal discovered, 
and ought to be used to the process by this 
The Indians were unduly thin-skinned 
under it, and perhaps their suecessors have 
inherited something of their sensitiveness 
at least that is the impression in Europe. It 
is exhibited in a dislike to be gazed at and 
deseribed as something new and wild. Europe 
was for a long time content with its early im- 
vast forests, buffaloes, red men, a 
society of barbarism tempered by the bowie- 
knife and the rifle. Unfortunately for us, it 
has begun to be suspected in these later days 
that this opinion needs revisal, and the duty 


the 
liscovery 1s 
f the 


t s does not 


ignorance of those who make it: 


conceit of the Greeks outside 


tine, 


pressions 


Hrawer, 
upon rica, of 


its institutions,” of 


iilosophieal 
souls of rediscover ‘Inspecting 
reporting upon the looks 
a fruitful 


ind of account- 


and manners of its women—always 
topie with vour true discoverer 
for this American 
The English show the 


in this ¢ 


ug generally meno. 


most commendable zeal 


lnty,and enter upon it according to 
their lights, from the Trollopes down to the 
Spencers, They are 
they are amazed; they praise, they admonish, 
they predict. But in all th 
ine desire to make us known to the 


mused, they are grieved, 
is there is a g 


to make us a part of it, for which we alw: 


struggle to be grateful. What deeply wounds 
us, however, is that when we send over a dis 
Hawthorne or an 
cover and report on England, we are 


coverer, a Emerson, to dis 
met with 
a sort of well-bred stare, as if we are not one 
of the favored peoples who have any share in 
this patent right of discovering other people. 


} 


Tits is the season when the “yarn” is most 


fully developed about the stove in the country 
bank and According to the almanae, 
“look out for a long spell of storms about this 
time.” It old Unele 
Jim,” of Stonington, Connecticut, who ought 
to have a whole Drawer to himself, for nothing 


store, 


recalls to the editor 


short of it could express the easy-going enlarge- 
ment of mind in Unele Jim 
Was a retired sea-captain, sealer and whaler, 
universally beloved and respected for his love- 


cood 


his narratives. 


ly disposition and genuine heartedness, 


] 


not less than for the moderation of his state- 


ments and the truthful candor of his narra- 
tions. Travellers in days gone by who used to 
Wait at Stonington in the railway offices for 
the New York boat remember him well, and 


owe him gratitude for making the waiting 
hours short with his child-like experiences. 
His manner was always calm, he never much 
raised his used any 
expletives, but won the hearer 


voice, or emphasis or 
to belief by 
his simple, unexaggerated manner of speech. 
It was delightful to the habitnés to draw Unele 
Jim out for the benefit of new-comers. <A 
hundred of his stories are remembered, but the 
Drawer recalls one at this moment which seems 
to commend itself by its entire moderation. It 
happened that one of the Yale professors, who 
devoted himself to ethnologieal studies, was 
interested in the Patagonians, and very much 
desired information as to the alleged gi 
stature of the race. <A scientifie friend, who 
knew the Stonington romancer, told the pro- 
fessor that he could no doubt get valuable in- 
formation from Uncle Jim, a captain who was 
familiar with all the region about Cape Horn. 
And the professor, without any hint of Unele 
Jim’s real ability, eagerly accompanied his 
friend to make the visit. Unele Jim was found 
in one of his usual haunts, and something like 
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the followin 


ethnological conversation en- 
sued: 

Proressor. “ They tell me, Captain Penning 
ton, that you have been a good deal in Pata- 
rout 
Jim. “Made thirty or forty voyages 
there, sir.” 

Proressor. And I suppose you know some- 
thing about the Patagonians and their habits?” 

UNCLE Jim. Know all about ’em, sir. Know 
the Patagonians, sir, all of ’em, as well as I 
know the Stonington folks.” 

PROFESSOR. 
about the 
they are 


‘I wanted to ask you, captain, 
size of the Patagonians—whether 
ciants, as travellers have reported.” 
UNcLE Jim. “ No, sir,” shaking his head slow- 
ly,and speaking with the modest tone of in- 


ditference—* no, sir, they are not.” [It was 


quite probable that the captain never had | 


heard the suggestion before, | “The height of 
the Patagonians, sir, is just five feet nine inches 
and a half,” 
Proressor. “IHow did you ascertain this 
fact, eaptain ?” 
UNCLE JIM. 
m. 


“Measured ’em, sir 
One day, when the mate and I were 
ashore down there, I called up a lot 
Patagonians, and the mate and I measured 
about five hundred of them, and every one of 
‘em measured five feet nine inches and a half; 
no more, no less. Every man, woman, and child 
measured five feet nine inches and a half— 
that’s their exact height.” 

Proresson. “That's very interesting. But, 
captain, don’t you suppose there were giants 
there long ago, in the former generations? All 
the travellers say so.” 

UNcLE Jim. “ Not a word of truth in it, sir— 
not aword, I'd heard that story, and I thought 
I'd settle it. I satisfied myself there was no- 
thing in it.” 

Proressor. “ But how could you know that 
they used not to be giants? What evidence 
could you get? ~Mightn’t the former race have 
been giants?” 

Unc ie Jim. “ Impossible, sir—impossible.” 

Proressor. ‘ How did you satisfy yourself ?” 

Uncie Jim. “ Dug ’em up, sir—dug ’em up,” 
speaking with more than usual moderation. 
“Td heard that yarn. The next voyage, I took 


measured | 


of the | 
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day one of his shipmates let a block fall, y 
unfortunately came down upon the pet cory ; 
the regenerate mariner. Human natur 
weak, especially when come at through o; 
corns, and dancing with pain, while le li pped 
about holding his toe, he looked up 
screamed, “ God—bless you, my man! 
know what I mean!” 


A LITTLE knowledge is a dangerons th ne, 
especially of foreign languages. Jones is very 
fond of sticking in bits of French prigved 
from Ouida’s novels, and the other day, whey 
Brown chaffed him about a showy -looki: 
young lady he was seen walking down Broad 
way with, he made answer: “ Haw, haw, d 
boy, that was only ma cuisine.” 


THERE was some levity excited not 
ago in a Western college over the conduet 
a Mr. Bland. This young gentleman, who w 
very attentive to his schoolmates of the gentler 
sex, was also of a very dey otional turn of mind, 
and always attended all the religious services, 
when they did not, it was observed, interfe: 
with his numerous engagements with you 
ladies. Thursday evening the regular colley 


| prayer-meeting was held, but Bland usua 


had an unavoidable engagement with som 
pretty girl or other, and seldom got out to 
meeting. 

But one Thursday the young lady with whom 


| he had an engagement, for some reason, 


him word she could not see him; and hay: 

asked the next pretty girl of his acquaintance 
that he met if he might spend the evening 
with her, and had his request negatived on a 


| count of a previous engagement, and having 


the bo’sen and went ashore, and we dug up | 
two hundred and seventy-five old Patagonians, | 


and measured ’em. They all measured exactly 


five feet nine inches and a half; no difference | 


in *em—men, women, and all ages just the same. 
Five feet nine inches and a half is the natural 
height of a Patagonian. They’ve always been 
just that. Not a word of truth in the stories 
about giants, sir.” 


A DIFFERENT sort of sailor was one who had 
a terrible habit of profane swearing. Having 
undergone the experience of a protracted meet- 


ing, he became in many things a new man; 


but it was sometimes difficult to prevent, says 


| eighty-first year of his age. 


made calls on several other young lady friends 
intheearly part of the evening, only to find 
them out, he finally wended his way to th 
prayer-meeting. 

The leader noticed his unusual presence 
there, and called on him to lead in prayer. 
Young Bland promptly responded; but, like 
too many others when they pray publicly, he 
hardly noticed what he was saying, and com- 
menced more truthfully than he intended: 
“Dear Lord, we come to Thee 
have no place else to go.” 


because we 


GEORGE WASHINGTON NOLLY, called by com- 
mon consent Brother Nolly, died in Ashland, 
Virginia, on the 8th of December, in the 
For fifty-eight 
years he had served as a Baptist minister, and 
was a friend to the black man as well as to his 
white brother. In 1841, when Dr. Matfett cre- 
ated such a revival of religion in Virginia, 
Brother Nolly was his great admirer and hum 
ble co-worker. There was an immense crowd 
one night in the old African Church in Rich- 
mond—then used on great oceasions by the 
white people, on account of its size and con- 
venience. In his exhortation, Dr. Maffett 


our narrator, the old A-dam breaking out. One | begged his hearers not to leave the church 
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until each sinner had repented, and said: * My 
friends, would that I possessed some means of 
detaining you within these walls until these 
feeble words could touch your hearts!’ <A 
voice was heard far down the crowded church: 
“Keep on talking, Brother Matfett. There’s 
only one door, and Vl see that no sinner 

idyges till you give the word; for I'll bite his 
heel with my mouth.” And Brother Nolly 
stretched himself across the threshold, his eyes 
elaring and his arms folded, but ready for ac- 


He had a very pretty danghter, Mary, who 
was fonder of pretty things than the good Bap- 
tists thought proper. One morning Brother 
Nolly was orating in the barn in Ashland which 
served on Sundays for the Baptist meeting- 


house. His text was the frivolities of young 
folks, and their devotion to the foreign aid of 
ornament, 


in the middle of his sermon; “there she sits 
with those large bunches of red flowers on her 


she does of the torment which red tlowers and 
ornaments lead to.” 


One Sunday there was a stir during prayers. 
Miss Maria Smith (great-granddaughter of 
Chief Justice Marshall), a young Episcopalian, 
who lived across the road, had failed to notice 
her little dog, that had sneaked to chureb, and 
lay hidden under the bench upon which Miss 
Maria was seated. To Brother Nolly’s pro- 
longed “Amen, good Lord!” the little dog 
howled a mournful reply. Brother Nolly 
stopped praying. “ Richmond,” he said, ad- 
dressing his oldest son, “is that your puppy ?” 

“No, father,” answered the abashed youth; 
“it is Miss Maria Smith’s terrier.” 

“Richmond, chuck that Episcopalian dog 
right out of the back door.” 

Richmond rose, obeyed, and the prayer pro- 
ceeded. 


WueEN Southey’s Life of Wesley was pub- 


far from correct, or even appreciative. But 


cisms ever made, too, was that of a Methodist 


is deep.” 


Lorp and Lady 8 


‘Now look at my daughter Mary,” he said, | 


bonnet, thinking more of them, I reckon, than | 


lished, many Methodists regarded his way of 
treating them and their peculiar sentiments as 


the keenest criticism, and one of the best criti- 


clergyman, who expressed his opinion of the 
book in words applied to the author: “* Sir, 
thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well 


,on taking possession | 
of an Irish estate, were much annoyed by the 
persistently urged claims upon their charity 
of their poorest tenants. One old woman es- 
pecially seemed to meet them at every turn, 
and poured out her woes in the most tlowing 
and eloquent periods. There was no escaping 
her or silencing her. At last, in some softened 
mood, they encountered her, and after some 


talk Lord S—— promised to send her a pound 
of tobaeco, aud his wife agreed to add a pound 
of tea. This they either neglected or forgot 
to do, and learning meanwhile that she was 
the most impudent and least deserving of beg- 


gars, lost all interest in her, and managed to 


avoid her for some time. However, one day 
she outwitted them, and managed to get an 
audience in a narrow lane. After saluting 
them, she said: * Oi had a drame last night. 


Oidramed my lady’s ladyship sint me a pound 
av the best black tay, and that my lord’s lord 
ship set it off wid a pound av terbacky.” 

“Wm! Tut, tut, my good woman, don’t you 
know that dreams go by contraries always ?” 
grunted out my lord, determined not to be won 
over, 

*“Tt’s roight ye always are!” exclaimed she. 
“Thin it’s my lord’s lordship that ‘ll be afther 
sindin’ me the pound avy tay, and my lady's 
ladyship that ‘ll be sure to add the pound ay 
terbacky “—a ready answer, which so amused 
them that she got both the coveted luxuries 
next day. 


Tus curious epitaph is said to be on a monn- 
ment in some European cathedral. Whether 
| there or not, it is a good specimen of an old 
| puzzle: 


| O quid tue 
be est biz 
ra ra ra 
es et in 
| ram ram ram 
ii 


In the third and fifth lines syllables are repeat- 
ed three ti 
no further aid in deciphering it, and reading 
thus: 


ies. The Latin reader will require 


O superbe quid superest tuz superbia 


Terra es, et in terram ibis 


THE anecdote in the December Drawer illus- 
trating the colored brother's idea of the ditier- 


| of a conversation on the same topic with an 


| old acquaintance, Uncle Sy. 


“Did you ever find anything of value, Uncle 
Sy ?” L asked, after telling him about finding a 


pearl ring that morning. 


lars in it.” 


“Did you? Well, what did you do with it 


—you didn’t keep it, of course ?” 


as I live I ain't gwine to take no man’s pus.” 


ence between mewn and tuwn reminds a reader 


“Yeh, sah; 1 foun’ a pus once, wid ten dol- 


“Yeh, sah; I did dat berry ting. strict- 
ly honest; I wouldn’t take no man’s pus. I 
lef’ it where he could git it; but I took de 
money out fust. You see, he done los’ de money 
—twarn’t his’n no mo’. I done fin’ it; it was 
my money den. But de pus was his’n,’n’ long 


Ir is a common saying in newspaper offices 
that the best and brightest expressions of 
the editors don’t get into the papers. Here 

jis a sample. One of the most popular of 
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Washington correspondents has a “fat of: 
{ apart from his salary as regular corre- 
spondent of a leading Philadelphia paper. 
On o this, perhaps, the r. ¢. is rather lazy 


d neglects 


his letter, 
Not 


to send on 


hough he draws his pay all the same. 


kk ravo the home oftice received a telegram 
toward the end of the week. It read: “No 
tine to write letter. Send check.” 


When the able editor 
this, he sent the following reply: 


managing received 


write check. Send letter.” 


It came. 


“A LITTLE MORE TEMPESTUOUS, POMPEY.” 


before the 


ed 


war a man of 
in upper Georgia became till- 


v that 


young 
means who lis 
the ide: 


went to Savannah. 


ed with he must travel; so he 
Here he met a party of 
friends going to Florida, with whom he took 
shipping, and after 


returned 


spending a day or 


so in 
to Ge 


Jacksonville he 
native village. 

Here he as 
with 
about him 
hing, but especially of the sea. 


sumed all the airs of a man bored 


the world, astonished the simple folks 
witl 


everyvti 


He still 


more impressed his near neighbors for several 


nights after his return with the latter part of | 


body-servant throw bucket after 
that of the 
is room was situated, and whenever 
the water-tl 


bucket 


water against house 


side 
which h 


ing in a voice loud enough to be heard across 
the road, and fora couple of blocks down and 
up the street, “A little 


Pompey—a little more tempes 


more tempestuous, 
W here- 
upon Pompey would empty his pail with still 
creater the and the 
window of his master’s room. 


Violence against house 
to those of his neighbors who were anxious to 
know what he meant by keeping them awake 
all night that he had become so used to the 


dashing of the waves against the ship’s side | 


that he could not sleep until he had recourse 
to Pompey and the water pail. 


“WARN’T DOING NUTTING "TALL TO 

‘MemBer de time when dem Yankee gun- 
boats was lying roun’ Charleston Harbor like 
bees at hiving-time ? 
here den. 
aw’ we 


Well, dere was dem big gun-boat, 


breast work on James Island. 
got sot to work good, aw’ warn’t paying no 
manner ob ‘tention to dem gun-boats, nor do- 
ing nutting tall todem Yankees, when all oba 
sudden’ bam! here come a debil ob a big shell 
right down on de ground ‘fore us, an’ dat shell 
ain’t got time to air itself ‘fore here come an- 
oder, an’ anoder, bam, bam, baming all roun’ 
dar! 

*Eh,’ra, boys,” I sez, “I’s guing to dust from 
dese quarters, dis berry minute; dem Yankees 


trying fur git up a ’sturbance wid we, an’ de | 
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* No time to | 
| Well, Marsa John, dem Yankee try fur 

| nutting tall to ’em; we ’ain’t got no may 
and his } 


h his wide spre ad experience of | 


lis newly acquired knowledge by making his 
of | 


Upon | 


irowing became less energetic, call- } 


He explained | 


| hunting-horn to his mouth, “let 


| 
Oh, you warn’t down | 


boy was sent down to trow up dem | 
We hadn’t mor’n | 


first ting we know we's cuing to find ours: 
in de guard-house.”  Jist den IT hear ano 
shell coming whizzing ‘long, so I lit out 
out having any furder talking, an’ dem 
come right ‘long side ob me, till we stop 
big yard to home, an’ see Marsa John cor 
cross it; den we stood still, berry still 
because him ’gin to swear like rain in A 
an’ want to know mighty ’tickler what 
come home for, ‘fore de dinner horn blow, 
First I stan’ on one foot, den I staw oy 


nh tc 
er, den I rub my sides down, an’ den I 


a ’sturbance wid we, when we warn’'t «di 


ob ‘jections in de worl to dem trying how ¢ 
dem can trow dem debil ob a big shell, but 
ain’t guing furstan’ up fur dem to make? 
ob, specially when we warn’t doing nutt 
‘tall to’em, an’ dat’s de Lord’s trufe, sir,” 
Wid dat Marsa John jist turn off on 
heel, an’ 


NAVKS 


go into de big house laughing 
somting tickle him berry much. But I 
see nutting ticklesome in folks trowing sly 
roun’ in dat loose way, an’ trying to git 
‘sturbance wid people what ain’t doing nut 
‘tall to’’em: do you, missus ? 


WORTH A LICKING. 

SoME years ago, in Georgia, that band of 

hristians known as Ascensionists were | 
ing a grand revival. One day when the mect 
ing was in full force a storm came up, a 
young gentleman who was out hunting w 
his servant took refuge in the church do 
Being curious to see the service, the two hu 
ers crept up into the gallery, and there hir 
a place where they could observe without b 
ing observed. 


“Come, Lord, come; our robes are read 
Come, Lord, come,” cried the preacher, w} 
all present gave a loud “ Amen.” 

“ Marsa Gabe,” whispered Cuffy, lifting his 


me vib dem 
jist one toot.” 

“Put that horn down, or I'll break 
head,” replied the master, in a whisper. 

The horn dropped by Cuffy’s side, and again 
the minister cried: ‘Come, Lord, come; we are 
all ready for Thy coming. 

“Do, Marsa Gabe—do jist lemme gib’em jist 
one little toot,” pleaded Cutty, wetting his lips 
and raising the horn. 

“Tf you don’t drop that horn, Cuffy, Pl whip 
you within an inch of your life,” whispered 
the exasperated master. 


your 


Come, Lord, come.” 


“ Blow, Gabriel, blow; we are ready for His 
coming. Blow, Gabriel, blow,” pleaded the 
minister, 

Cuffy could no longer resist the temptation, 
and sent a wild peal ringing from end to end 
of the chureh; but long before its last echo 
died away his master and himself were the 
only occupants of the building. 

“T’s ready fur de licking, Marsa Gabe,” said 
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Cuity, showing every tooth in his head, “ for I 
re to gracious it’s worf two lickings to see 
way common farm cattle kin git ober de 
ind wid skeared ’Scensionists behind dem.” 


THE SILVER-WEDDING GUEST. | 


THE CHARACTER OF A CRUSTY OLD BACHELOR 


that I've come, I wonder 


W why ; 
I fear I'm somewhat out of 


place here; 


spite of all that I can try, 
M is the one uncheerful face here; 
Each other wears a happy smile, 
4nd all seem mutually delighted; 


and all the while 


I was invited. 


J stand apart, 


ler why 


Just wont 


1 think, perhaps, ‘tis envy or 


> + ne il 
Regret that Makes me dumb 


acneior, 


ll and musty, 
ial art, 
vor strain of lively music flowing, 


: 
eating glance 


,no s¢ 


| 
Can warm the thing he calls his heart, 
or set his languid blood a-glowing.” 


Regret? Well, if the truth were shown, 
That man could hardly be called human 
Who at some moment has not known 


rhe tenderness evoked by woman: 


And sometimes jut what folly this, 
One's spooney boyhood to remember! 


What's worth a thirty-year-cold kiss, 


Or dream of May-time in December? 
What ails my glasses? 


misty? Pshaw 


S waking 


up of slumber 
is like a January thaw, 

it's followed by a worse congealing 
feel the ice about my heart 

Begin to melt a bit and soften, 

And frozen buds of memory start— 


ink Heaven, it doesn’t foo! me oft 


en! 


1 yet, my friends, I'm not so eold, 
So dead to pleasurable sensations, 
That I could bring me to withhold 
My dumb but warm congratulations. 
snot my way to gush in speech, 
My thoughts through wordy phrases spreading, 
But in my heart wish joy to each 
Upon your happy Silver Wedding. 


Long be your days upon the earth, 
By fortune neither spoiled nor sated ! 
ht burn the fires upon your hearth 
(The phrase is good, though antiquated)! 
I drink your health—and beg to say 
How greatly I shall be delighted 
If to your Golden-Wedding day 
The grim old bachelor’s invited! 


| 


A poor Irishman who lay dying in one of | 
the Cork hospitals during the small-pox epi- | 
demie some winters ago, expressed a wish to 
return from his previous perverseness, and to 
eive the last sacrament. The wish was | 
readily complied with, but it was found neces- 
sary to resort to an amusing expedient. The | 


priest, fearing the contagion, determined to 
administer the absolution from outside a high 
indow near the sick man’s bed, to which emi- 
hence he mounted by means of a long ladder, 
and thus performed the last oftices without in- 


| styled by the Board of Brokers 


| the popularity of “ Speak Gently.” 


curring much personal risk. Then he gave the 


nd bade him think he 


m 


dying a 
had taken the sacrament. 

It turned out, however, that Pat did not die, 
but lived to repent of his hasty conversion to 
his old faith. 

When the time came for ] 
Pat was loath enough to betake 
priest, 


‘How much is it ? 


in his blessing 


himself to the 


“Ten shillir 
“Is that 
the coin. 


The priest nod 


* said the priest 


Pat, Idin 


h?” asked 


ded assent. 


“Well, then, think ye've taken it.” 


A VERY charmi 
not 


gy foreign . who has 


fortunate in her m 
Washington not long ago, 


netress 


been urTiage, Was at 


and meeting an old 

friend, made sundry inquiries con 

welfare of their comn 
“How ees A?” asl 
“AT? Oh, he died about a ye 

And how ees 

Why, didn’t you know? 

dead these three years.” 


“Has he, eendeed ? 


ion acquatintan 


ed the actress. 


al ago.” 


And zat 


good how 


| ees he 


“Poor C! He died last month.” 
“Ah!” said the lady, sadly, “ 
efery body dies 


eferybody dies 


except’ —with deeper mel- 


ancholy—* mine huspand !” 


THE advantage of early religious training 
g 


| appeared in the case of a wild young man, the 


son of a distinguished divine in Detroit, at eol- 
lege, who, invited by friends of his father to 
tea, was dismayed by a request to say grace. 
He managed to stammer out, “ Lord, open 
thou our lips, and our mouths 
thy praise.” 


shall show forth 


THE following reminiscences of a popular 
song will interest those with whom it is popu- 
lar: 

David Bates, the author of the poem “ 


Speak 
Gently,” was a Philadelphia broker, 


Hle was 
it was their 
“Old Mortal- 
Prominent literary men of the day fre- 
quented his office on Third Street. 

None of his other numerous poems obtained 


custom to nickname each other 
ity.” 


This was 
Written on the spur of the moment, and was 
called out by a trivial cirenmstance. He was 
writing at his desk,and his wife was sewing 
in the same room, while his son and a little 
playmate were having a regular romp. The 
uproar they created greatly disturbed the good 
lady, and she requested them to be quieter. 


They subsided for a few moments, but 


soon 
there was as much commotion as before, and 
she reproved them again, but the noise con- 


tinued. Then she sprang to her feet, and, in 
no gentle tone, said, Vl teach you to be quiet!” 


and both the boys would have had boxed ¢ ars, 
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but they rushed for the door, and were out of 


sight before she could reach them. 

* Speak gently, wite—speak gently,” said Mr. 
Bates, and turning again to his desk, took a 
fresh sheet of paper, and wrote the poem that 
bears this title. At the supper table that 
evening he handed it to his wite. She glanced 
at the title, and thinking it a second reproof, 
said she did not want to see it, and gave it 
back to him without reading. The next day, 
at his office, one of his literary triends coming 
in, he showed it to him. 

“This isa good thing, Bates,” said his friend; 
“vou should have it published.” And acting 
on the suggestion, he sent it with a note to 
L. A. Godey, editor of Godey’s Magazine. In a 


few days he received a check from Mr. Godey | 


for one hundred dollars, with a note compli 
menting the poem, Mr. Bates looked at the 
check with amazement, and exclaimed, “ Well, 
this is the bigwest one hundred dollars I ever 
saw!” He kept it locked up in his desk for 
some time, and would occasionally take it out 
and look at it. 

The poem has been translated into many 
Janguages,and is greatly admired by foreign- 
ers, especially by the cultured Brazilian Em- 
peror, When Rev. J. C. Fletcher, the cele- 
brated American missionary, was in Brazil, he 
visited Dom Pedro. During the call the Em 
peror said, “I have something to show you, 
and shall be very glad if you can tell me who 
the author is,” and led the way into his pri- 
vate library. One of the most prominent ob- 
jects in the room was a large tablet reaching 
from the tloor to the ceiling, on which was the 
poem, “Speak Gently,’ in both the English 
and Portuguese languages, 


Pedro. 

replied Mr. Fletcher; “the write 
was formerly a fellow-townsman of mine, Mr. 
David Bates.” 

*T consider it,” said the Emperor, “ the most 
beautiful poem of any language I ever read. 
IT require all the members of my household to 
memorize it, and as far as possible to follow 
its teachings.” 

Upon Mr. Fletcher’s return home the Emper- 
or sent by him a complimentary letter to the 
author. 

Racuer E.Sarispery, of Catskill, New York, 
sends us the following statement, correcting 


Way into an article on Catskill in this Maga- 
zine for September, 1883: 

“The writer of the article, in speaking of the 
old stone house built by Francis Salisbury in 
1705, says, ‘After his oceupaney there lived in 
it a person of strange and arbitrary temper, 
who so ill-used a slave,’ ete., and finishes this 
most improbable tale by saying that ‘one old 


ghostly occupant, with a halter about 
shrivelled neck, might appear at any t 
Catskill is an old Dutch town, and poss 
rather slow. Itis too bad that my hand s] 
be the one to ruthlessly blot out the 
choice bit of sensationalism that can be { 
in the fannals of our quiet neighborh 
Nevertheless, respect for my kindred cor 
me to do so. It puzzles me somewhat to 
derstand how that dear old lady could 
mistaken as to the whereabouts of that oe} 
She was looking in the wrong place for 
That peaceful spot was not his home. He 1 
sided in a stone house (still standing) upo 
top of the hill, which was built by his fat 
Francis Salisbury, in 1720. He did not liv 
‘gloomy seclusion.’ His large house was « 
en thronged with guests, and he was noted t 
his generous hospitality. A band of those J 
dians which the writer speaks of came } 
summer after summer and encamped on 
bank of the Catskill Creek, which ran be] 
the back of his house. He gave them 


|} corn and milk, and when they behaved 


allowed them to come up to the house and s 
their baskets to his guests. The truth of t 
story is simply this. Colonel William sa 
bury was one of the largest land owners int 
part of the country, and as New York wast 
aSlave State (orrather colony,as this oc 
before the Revolution), he was also a Jarg 
slave owner. Among these slaves was a whit 
girl who had been sold to him by her par 
They wereimmigrants fromthe Palatinate. > 
was a vicious, troublesome girl, and was i: 


| habit of running away, and staying for days 

a time with a low, degraded family living j 
| beyond the borders of Mr. Salisbury’s est 
“Do you know who wrote this?” asked Dom | 


Usually she would return when sent for, | 
on this occasion she refused to come bac) 


all. So, mounting his horse, he went after | 


himself. Persuasions and commands 
alike useless; she was determined to stay, a 

he just as determined that she should 1 
turn home. He procured a long rope, one ¢ 

of which he fastened around her waist, a 
making a slip-knot on the other end, throug 
which he passed his hand, he sprang into t] 
saddle and slowly started for home. She, « 
course, had to follow. When about half-wa 
there, she suddenly resolved to go no farth 

and commenced pulling the rope. The hors 
was young and fiery; this startled him, ar 


| he, giving a sudden spring, caused her to fa 
an erroneous local tradition which found its | 


lady told her that when a child she lived in | 


terror of that peaceful spot where the Salis- 
bury house stands, firmly believing that its 


against his feet. Mr. Salisbury, seeing that | 
horse was becoming unmanageable, endeavor 
ed to extricate his hand from the rope. Wh 
attempting todosohe was thrown, withoue fo 


caught in the stirrup. The horse dashed along 
at a maddening pace, dragging both mastet 


and servant with him. The girl was kill 

and Mr. Salisbury very badly injured. Whe 
sutticiently recovered, instead of the courts at 
raigning him for justice, he compelled the court 


to sift the matter thoroughly. He was hounor- 


ably acquitted.” 
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